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PREFACE. 



Thk great &nd increasing favour experienced by 
(his Library has induced the publishers to employ 
the utmost exertion to make the present work, as it 
is more extensive than any of its predecessors, still 
more deserving of public approbation. , To imbody 
in a popular form and moderate compass a full view 
of the History, the Natural Features, the Political 
and Social State of British India, was, they were 
sensible, a task whidi could be bettier accomplished 
by a combination of varied talents than by any one 
individual. Under this impression they engaged 
the cooperation of a number of gendem'en whose 
abilities and acquirements have raised Ihem to the 
first eminence in their respective departments of 
literature and scien<?e. These distinguished per- 
sons embarked in the undertaking with a full sense 
of its importance, and each with an ardent zeal to 
contribute his share in rendering this work more 
conq>lete than any yet given to the world respectii^ 
British India. The publishers trust they may cim-^ 
iidently assert t)iat information,' deriyed from the 
most authentic sources, has been in every instance 
employed with judicious care. 

Mr. Murray, author of the historical and descrip- 
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6 PREFACE. 

tive department, commences with a general account 
of the grand Natural Features of India, leaving to 
his scientific coadjutors the task of illustrating them 
in detail. He then proceeds to exhibit that splen- 
did series of discovery and triumph by which the 
Portuguese achieved the Maritime Passage to India, 
and established their away over a great extent of 
its shores. These events, which to the importance 
of tmdi add the interest of romance, being, narrated 
in voluminous works in a foreign language, were 
never before combined in a fonn sinted to general 
peitisa}. The early Voyages and SettkmeatB of tiie 
Enf^h also include many incidents chaiacterislic 
of^ enteipriae that paved the way for the amazing 
power at which the nation has now arrived. 

After tibe discovery and .early trade with 
flie next object is its Histoiy. This necec 
commences with the Mohammedan invaflkm, the 
remotest period concerning which authentic' records 
exist A comprehensive view is taken of tibe Revo* 
hitiona of the Patan and Mogul djmasties, the most 
splendid in fbe 'East, and the story of wfaicfa is diver- 
flified with striking vicissitudes ci rise and fall—of 
grandeor and humiliation — of cruelty and the be« 
nevolent exercise of power. Farticidar attention 
has been paid to the internal economy of this pow- 
erfid court; a subject hitherto much overlooked, 
yet forwhidi ample materials are affmded both by 
oriental records and by the observations of intelli* 
gent Europeitai travellers. 

Attention is next i^tracted by a train of events 
which are at once memorable in the militaiy annals 
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#f the woild, and deeply interesting to {his comt- 
try. This is the Conquest of India bj the British ; 
when a few merchants, with a handful of troops, 
and struggling against European rivalry, subverted 
an the states which had sprung from the ruins of 
the Mogul empire, and became arbiters of the des- 
tiny of upwards of one hundred millions of human 
bekigs placed at the opposite extremity of the globe. 
In this important recital the writer has coUecl^ into 
one view ^e incidents which distinguished the sev^ 
end contests, instead of passing repeatedly from 
one to' another, and carrying them all f<»ward with 
a regard to no&ing but the . order of time. This 
plany followed with such success by Mr. Hallam in 
his History of die Middle Ages, renders the narra- 
tive move perspicuous as well as more 2nt€resting. 

The histcmcd portion of the work concludes with 
a description of the Present State of British India. 
An account is given of the celebrated people by 
whom it is inhabited, whose m3rthology, literature, 
arts, and social institutions exhibit a marked did- 
simiiarity to thode <^ Europe, yet bear the im{Mres8 
of high civilization extending to a remote period. 
The next object is to show the arrangements by 
which the Company, with so inconsiderable a force 
of British troops, hold these inunense dominions in 
subjection. It was thought of importance to explain 
the difl^rent otuations in which young men go out 
to India, the mode and terms of th^ appmntnuent, 
and die manner in which their life is sp^it during 
their residence in that country. Attention is also 
directed to the different branches of industry carried 
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on in the great eastern empire. A condensed aum- 
mary is add^d of the valuable information respect- 
ing the commerce of India, recently collected by 
parliamentary inquiry, but which, being scattered 
through voluminous reports, is not accessible to the 
general reader. 

The Natural History of this extensive region has 
hitherto been imperfectly recorded.^ The active 
exertions, however, of enlightened individuals, hb- 
erally supported or employed by the Company, have 
lately collected a great mass of materials ; though, 
being dispersed in numerous costly volumes, it re- 
quired the assistance of able writers to arrange and 
melodize them. The illustrations of the Zoology 
of India, by Mr. Wilson, of its Botany, by Dr. 
Greville, and of its Climate, Geology, and Min- 
eralogy, by Professor Jameson, exhibit in a con- 
densed form all the grand phenomena which these 
departments of nature present. 

The magnificent quadrupeds which roam through 
the forest and mountain territories, the birds <^ 
rich plumage, the numberless insects — all diflfeiing 
from those which animate our northern climates — 
afford Mr. Wilson an opportunity of displaying 
his profound acquaintance with Zoology, and his 
powers of spirited and picturesque delineation. 

Dr. Greville, whose publications have enrolled 
him in the first class of living botanists, has found 
in the varied vegetation of this finely-watered coun- 
try ample scope for his talent of accurate descrip- 
tion. In regard to this particular branch of the 
science he lias derived great advantages from his 
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iutiinate connexion with Dr. Wallich, whose exer- 
tionsy under the munificent patronage jof the Com- 
pany have brought such vast accessions to our 
knowledge of Oriental Botany. 

Professor Jameson, who has long stood at the 
head of geological science in Scotland, has dili- 
gently collected all the facts yet obtained respecting 
the structure and composition of the vast mountain- 
nnges by which India is traversed. In connexion 
with the Geology and Mineralogy, he has illustrated 
the Hydrography, and also the Climate, both of 
which present many remarkable peculiarities. 

The efl^ts of the climate a£ India upon Eu- 
ropean c6nsdtutiQns are so very important that it 
was considered fortunate when Dr. Ainslie, who 
had paid particiflar attention to this subject, under- 
took to communicate, under the hidad of Medical 
Observations, such directions as might be most 
useful to those who are to continue the greater part 
of their lives in tiiat country. This article, besides 
the iafbrmation which it convej^ to individuals, will 
be found to ccmtain .ren!iarks that may be advan- 
tageously considered by the Ccunpany in regard to 
t judicious selection of recruits for their military 
service. 

The diseases of Indiahavingbeenmentioned, it was 
impossible not to assign a prominent place to Spas- 
modic Cholera, — that awfiil malady which, wafted 
from its distant shores, has spread dismay over so 
many lands, and now prevails in the heart of Britain. 
The ample reports published at the different presi- 
dencies, aiid the most valuable of die recent pub- 
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lications at home, have been carefully consulted. 
From these materials, Joined to personal observa- 
tion during the prevalen(>e of the distemper at Mus- 
selburgh, Mr. Rhind has drawn up. a concise view 
both of the s3rmptoms and treatment in India, and 
of the modifications which these have undergone io 
our own country, — thus affording. not only a view 
of the disease when it first broke out, but hints 
firom the experience of physicians at home, which 
may be of advantage to other practitioners. 

The Astronomical Knowledge and Computations 
of the Hindoos have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion among the learned in Europe ; hence the 
dissertation on these points by a gentleman so well 
qualified to explain tiiem as Professor Wallace, 
cannot fail to gratify the reader. ^ He has also en- 
riched the work by an account of the extensive Trig- 
onometrical Surveys performed by Colonel Lamb- 
ton on the peninsula of India. 

The voyage to India, undertaken both for pur- 
poses of commerce and for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, has become an object of national concern. 
The publishers, therefore, procured from Captain 
Clarence Dalrtmple an account of the Navi- 
gation, with instructions concerning the choice of 
vessels and outfits, yery useful to those about to 
proceed, to the East. Having obtained the val- 
uable aid of James Horsburgh, Esq., F.ILS., 
Hydrographer to the honourable East India Com- 
pany, Captain Dalrymple has not only noticed all 
the particulars interest^ to the public?, but brought 
forward a series of authentic sailing instructions, 
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whi^h, embracing as they do the late observations 
of Captain Owen, may be of much advantage to 
professional men. The project of a new mode of 
communication with India, — ^in steam-vessels by 
the Red Sea, — ^also demanded attention. This sub- 
ject had received the mature consideration of one 
loDg versant in all that relates to the interests of 
India, — ^Sir John Malcolm; and the reader will 
find the views of that distinguished officer commu- 
nicated to the public in* the paper of Captain Dal- 
rymple. 

The Map has been constructed on as large a 
scale as could be conveniently introduced. The 
most anxious care has been taken to render it com- 
plete ; so that it may be useftil as a general map of 
India, as well as speciaUy illustrative of the present 
volumes. With this view not only every object 
and i^ace in itself important has been inserted but 
also the villages and detached spots which have 
been the theatre of any remarkable occurrep^e men- 
ticmed in the course of the work. 

Edinbvkgh, ^ist Marcht 1832. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

General View of the Natural Features of India, F 

Gfwt btiportanee alwa3rsiittaclMd to India*— Ita.Omline and Donndarieo 

— OeMral Aspect— llitt great central Plain— Provinoeo of wbich it 
te eompoeed— Vegetable and animal Productions— Tbe Great Desert 
—Mountain-region of tlie Himmaleh— Belt or Border of thick Jungle 
— Tract of Lower Hills— Elevated Ranges— Their steep and nigged 
Oiaraeler— Change in Tegetable and animal Nature— The different 
Biver-glens— Valleys— Cashmere, central Region of the Hinunaleh 
— Awrai Scenery — Dangerous Passes— Difficulty of Respiration — 
Iknrem of the Jaoina and Ganges— Pilgrimage— The Decean — 
Banges of Hitis— The Ohaota— Opposite Coasts- Central Table-plains 
— Seenery — ^Influence of the physical Character upon the pcditical 
State oftbeae diflbrent Regions. 

Of all the countries on the Asiatic continent, India from 
the eariieat ages has excited the greatest interest, and en- 
joyed the highest celebrity. The exploits of the conquerors 
who made it the object of their warlike expeditions, as als9 
the splendid productions of nature and art which were thence 
imported, procured for it a great name even in the remotest 
eras of classical antiquity. It has all along appeared to the 
imagination of the Western World as adorned with what- 
ever is most splendid and gorgeous, flittering, as it were, 
with gold and gems, and redolent of fragrant and delicious 
odoiin. Though there be in these magnificent conceptions 
something romantic and illosoiy, still India forms unques* 
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tionably one of the most remarkable regions that exist on 
the surface of the slobe. The varied grandeur of its scenery, 
with the rich and copious ^productions of its soil, are not 
equalled in any other country. It is also extremely prob- 
able that it was, if not the first, at least one of the earliest 
seats of civilization, laws, arts, and of all the improvements 
of social life* These, it is true, have at no period attained 
to the same pitch of advanceknent as among Europeans ; 
but they have, nevertheless, been developed in veiy original 
and peculiar forms, displaying human nature under the 
most striking and singular aspects. - 

The strong interest which India in itself is thus calcu'' 
hited to excite must to us be greatly heightened by the 
consideration of its having become so completely a province 
of the British empire. The government of this coumtry 
now directs the fortunes of a hundred millions of people 
placed at the opposite extremity of the globe ; and hence 
the well-being of the state is intimately suspended on that 
of this vast dependency. The connexion, too, is peculiarly 
strengthened by the great number of British subjects who 
are constantly going out to administer the affairs of thai 
important colony. Closer personal ties in many instances 
are thereby formed with our eastern settlements than with 
the different provinces of Britain itself. Thousands to 
whom Cornwall and Devonshire are almost strange lands 
are connected by the most intimate social relations with 
Madras and Calcutta. For such persons the history and 
description of our Indian possessions, independently of the 
grandeur of the subject and its connexion with national 
wealth and power, must have a peculiar interest, as being 
closely associated with the pursuits and prospectls of their 
dearest friends. 

India is enclosed by very grand natural boundaries. Its 
whole northern frontier is separated from the high table- 
land of Thibet by the chain of the Himmaleh Mountains, 
which, by recent observation, appears to reach at least as 
great a height as any other ridge by which the globe is 
traversed. The western and eastern limits are formed by 
the lower course of two great rivers, — the Indus on one side 
and the Brahmapoutra on the other. The southern portion 
uoBsists of a very extensive peninsula surrounded by the 
ocean. Ui.jer countries have often been compxeheaded 
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under ihe general appellation of India, particulariy Cabal 
and Candahar, which ranked long as provinces belonging to 
the Mogul emperors ; but this was in consequence of these 
warlike rulers having conquered India, and transferred 
thither the seat of their empire. These districts, it is ob* 
vious, bear a much closer relation to Persia and Tartary ; 
and when they aire included in India, that country being 
extended beyond its great river-line on the north-west, has 
in that direction no longer any decided natural boundaries. 
But within the limits above drawn we shall find a religion, 
languages, manners, and institutions characteristic of this 
region, and distinguishing it from all the other countries of 
Asia. 

India, thus defined, though some of its extremities have 
not been very precisely determined, may be described gene- 
rally as lying between the 8th and 84th degrees of north 
latitude, and the 68th and 92d of east longitude. It thus 
extends somewhat above 1800 miles from north to south, 
and at its greatest breadth nearly 1500 from east to west. 

In treating of this extensive and important country, it 
will be useful to begin with a general survey of its natural 
qualities and geographical features. These are distin- 
guished at once by their grandeur and their variety. India 
is, as it werej an epitome of the whole earth. It has re- 
gions that bask beneath the brightest rays of a tropical sun, 
and others than which the most awful depths of the polar 
world are not more dreary. The varying degrees of eleva- 
tion produce here the same changes that arise elsewhere 
from the greatest difference of position on the earth's su> 
fiice. Its vast plains present the double harvests, the luxu- 
riant foliage, and even the burning deserts of the torrid 
lone; the lower heights are enriched by the fruits and 
grains of the temperate climates; the upper steeps are 
clothed with the vast pine forests of the north ; while the 
highest piiinacles are buried beneath the perpetual snows 
of the arctic zone. We do not in India, as in Africa and 
the polar nigions, see nature under one uniform aspect; 
we have to trace her gradual, yet rapid, transitions between 
the most opposite extremes that can exist on the surface 
of the same planet. 

The main body, as it were, of India, the chief scene 
<)f her matchless fertility, and the seat of her great empires* 
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ig composed of a plain extending tUong its entire breadtli 
from east to west, between the Brabnliapoutra and the Indus, 
and reaching across from the great chain of mountains to 
the high table-land of the southern peninsula. It may thus 
possess a length of -1500 miles, with an average breadth 
of from 300 to 400. The line of direction is generally from 
south-east to north-west, following that of the vast moun- 
tain-range which bounds it on the liorth, and from whose 
copious streams its fruitfulness is derived. With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the country watered by the great river 
of China, it may be considered the finest and most fertile 
on the face of the earth. The whole of its immense sur- 
face, if we leave out an extensive desert-tract to be pres- 
ently noticed, forms one continuous level of unvaried rich- 
ness, and over which majestic rivers, with slow and almost 
insensible course, diffuse their sealike expanse. 

Of this general character of the Indian plain the province 
of Bengal presents the most complete and striking example. 
Its wide surface is not diversified with a rock or even a hil- 
lock. The Ganges pours through it a continually widen- 
ing stream, \^hich, during the rainy season, covers a ffreal 
extent with its fertilizing inundation. From this deep, 
rich, well-watered soil; the sun, beating with direct and in- 
tense rays, calls forth an almost unrivalled power of vegeta- 
tion, and makes it one entire field of waving grain. Bahar, 
higher up the current, has the same general aspect, though 
its surface is varied by some slight elevations ; but Allal^ 
bad, higher still, is mostly low, warm, and fruitful, exactly 
like Bengal. North of the river the provinces of Oude and 
Rohilcund, sloping gradually upwards to the mountains, 
enjoy a more cool and salubrious climate, and display in 
profusion the most valuable products both of Asia and £u- 
rope. Here the valley of the Ganges terminates, and is 
succeeded by that of the Jumna, more elevated, and neither 
so well watered nor quite so fertile. The Doab, or territory 
between the two rivers, cannot be made very productive 
without artificial irrigation, which, during the late troublous 

Jeriods, has been much neglected. To the south of the 
umna, and along the course of its tributary the Chumbul, 
the surface is broken by eminences extending from the 
bills of Malwah and Ajmere ; while even amid its moet- 
lavel tracts, insulated >rocks, with peipendiculax sides and 
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level sumraits, form those almost impregnable hill-forts so 
moch celebrated in Indian history. Westward of Delhi 
begins the Great Desert, which we shall at present pass 
over to notice the Plain of the Panjaab, where the five tribu- 
taries of the Indas, rolling their ample streams, reproduce 
the fertility and luxuriance of that which is watered by the 
Ganges. High cultivatiouf too frequent^ obstmcted by 
public disorders and the ruder character of the people, is 
alone wanting to make it rival the finest portions of the 
more eastern territory. 

Throughout the whole of this vast plain the process 
of cultivation has effectually rooted out the original pro- 
iuctions of nature to substitute plants and grains studiously 
fitted for human use. Even under the most careful man- 
agement, few of those delicate «nd exquisite shrubs aro 
reared which have given celebrity to the vegetable kingdom 
of the East. Here are quite unknown those aromatic gales 
which perfimie the hilly shores of Malabar and the oriental 
islands. Its staples consist of soUd, rich, useful articlesi 
such as are produced by strong heat acting on a deep, moist* 
and fertile soil ; rice, the eastern staff of life ; sugar^ the 
most generally used of dietetic luxuries; opium, whoso 
narcotic qualities have made it everywhere so highly prized ; 
iodigo, the most valuable substance used in dymg ; and in 
the drier tracts cotton, which clothes the inhabitants of the 
East, and affords the material of the most delicate and beau* 
tifiil fabrics. This entire subjection to the plough or the 
spade, joined to the want of variety in the surface, gives to 
this great central region a tame and monotonous aspect. 
Baber, its conqueror, complains in his Memoirs of the uni- 
form and uninteresting scenery which everywhere met his 
eye, and looks back with regret to the lofty. cliffS) the green 
■lopes, and murmuring streams of his native land. 

In spite, however, of every human effort, s<mie tracts are 
left uncultivated in consequence of political disorder and 
misrule ; while in others nature, under the combined influ- 
ence of moisture and heat, makes efforts so powerful as to 
baffle all attempts to modify or control them. She then 
riots in unbounded luxuriance, and covers large tracts with 
that dense, dark, impenetrable mass of foliage and vegeta- 
tion crowded and twined toother, which is called jungUf 
and wliich opposes an almost impassable barrier even to an 
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» ■ 
army. Trees spreading on every side their gigantic arms, 
thorny' and prickly shrubs of eveiy size and shape, canes 
shooting in a few months to the height of sixty feet, com- 
pose the chief materials of those close natural palktades. 
Even in the open plain, the banian uid other single trees^ 
when full scope is given to their growth, ^read out into the 
dimensions of a considerable forest. 

From the cultivated regions the various classes of wild 
beasts are excluded with the utmost solicitude. Even the 
domestic species are, not reared in great numbers, nor to any 
remarkable size or strength. There is a small cow with a 
hump, fit only for draught, but which the Hindoo regards 
as a sacred object. Li^t active steeds are bred by the na- 
tives for predatory excursions, while for regular military 
service the large and strong Turkish horse is preferred ; but, 
on the other hand, the wooded tracts, where nature revels 
uncontrolled, are filled with huge and destructive aatmals. 
The two most remarkable quadrupeds are the elephant and 
the tiger. The former, of a species distinct from that of 
Africa, is here not merely pursued as game, but, being 
caught alive, is trained for the various purposes of stated 
hunting, and war. The tiger, the formidable tenant of the 
Bengal jungle, supplier the absence of the lion ; and though 
not quite equal in strength and majesty, is still ipore fierce 
and destructive. These two mighty animals are brought 
into conflict in the Indian hunts. The elephant is then 
used as an instrument for attacking his fiercer but less vig^ 
orous rival. The hunter, well armed, is seated onHhe bade 
of this huge animal, and in the first advance the whole body 
of the assailants are ranged in a line. When the combat 
commences, the elephant endeavours either to tread down 
the tiger with his hoof, crushing him with the whole weight 
of his immense body, or he assails him with his long and 
powerful tusks. Whenever either of these movements can 
be iiilly accomplished, the effect is irresistible; but the 
tiger, by his agility, and especially by his rapid spring re- 
sembling the flight of an arrow, onen succeeds in Heustening 
upon the legs and sides of his unwieldy adversary, and in- 
flicts deep wounds, while the latter is unable either to resist 
or to retaliate. Eveii the ric(er, notwithstanding his ele- 
vated seat and the use of aims, is not on sach occaaions 
wholly exempt from dani^er* 
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To complete the survey of the great Indi&n plain, there 
temainB to be described, as already hinted, one feataie 
wholly dissimilar to all the rest. Immediately westward 
of the Jumna the general level of the country attains a 
point of elevation, whence it descends on both sides ; and 
all the rivers flowing from the high mountain-range roll 
either eastward and become tributary to the Ganges, or 
westward to pour their waters into the Indus. Between 
these two rivers and their respective branches there inter- 
venes a considerable space, which is refreshed only by a 
few small rivulets that spring up and disappear amid the 
waste. Thus is formed a desert of extent sufficient to 
compose a mighty kingdom, and occupying the whole 
breadth in that direction, from the mountains to the ocean. 
This entire region, about 600 miles long and 300 broad, 
presents an aspect nearly similar to the most dreary tracts 
of Arabia and Africa. According to the observations of 
Mr. £lphinston, who crossed it in his way to Cabul, the 
eastern division consists of sand heaped often into hills of 
surprising elevation, and so loose, that whenever the horses 
quitted the path haidened by beating, they sank above the 
knee. Over this wilderness, however, is scattered some 
coarse grass, with stunted and prickly shrubs ; while in the 
midst of the sand there grow large watermelons, affording 
the most delicious refreshment to the thirsty traveller. At 
wide intervals are found villages, or rather clusters of mud 
huts, round which are reared crops of coarse grain and 
pulse, whose stalks, like shrabs, stand distinctly separate 
from each*otber. Yet a considerable population must be 
sprinkled over this .immense desert, since Bikaneer, in its 
centre, presents, though on a small scale, the aspect of a 
city adorned with palaces, temples, and other spacious edi- 
fices. Westward of that town the soil is generally a hard 
clay, variegated only by mounds of sand. Poogul, a vil- 
lage of straw huts, defended by a ruinous mod fort, encom- 
passed with naked hills, and amid a sea of sand without a 
trace of vegetation, appeared a spot so desolate ^hat it 
seemed astonishing how any human beings could make it 
their abode. On the more smooth and level portions of 
this dreary tract the traveller is tantalized by the phenome- 
non of mirage^ producing before him the appearaisce of un- 
menM lakes that even reflect the suiroimding objects ; and 
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th^ illusion continues till he has almost touched the watery 
semblance* and finds it to consist of the same arid soil as 
the rest of the desert. 

North of jthis ^reat plain of India, and along its whole 
extent, towers the mountain-region of the Himmaleh, as- 
cending gradually till it terminate/i in a Ions range of suna- 
mits wi:apped in perpetual snow. The iimabitant of the 
burning plains contemplates, not without wonder, this long 
array of white pinnacles, forming the continuous boundary 
of the distant horizon. ' In this .progressive ascent nature 
assumes a continually changing aspect ; and hence it will 
be necessary to view in succession the different stages 
through which she passes. 

The Hidbaleh range, where it touches on the cham- 
paign country, is almost everywhere girt with a peculiar 
belt or border, Called the Tarryani. This term is applied 
to a plain about twenty miles bro^, upon whic|;i the waters 
from the higher regions are poured down in such profusion 
that the river-beds are unable to contain them. They ac- 
cordingly overflow, and convert the ground into a species 
of swamp, which, acted on by the burning rays of a trop- 
ical sun, throws up an excessively rank vegetation, where- 
by the eartl;^ is choked rather than covered. The soil is 
concealed beneath a mass of dark and dismal foliage, while 
long grass and prickly shrubs shoot up so dense and so 
clo. e as to form an almost unpenetrable barrier. It is still 
more awfully guarded by the pestilential vapours exhaling 
from those dan£ recesses, which make it, at certain seasons, 
a region of death. Hence the destruction which overtakes 
an army that encamps for any length of time near this fatal 
valley,^^an effect fatally experienced by the British de- 
tachments which were stationed on the frontiers of Bootan 
and Nepaul. Beneath these gloomy shades, too, the ele- 
phant, the tiger, and other wild animals prowl unmolested ; 
while the few human beings who occupy the vicinity pre* 
sent a meager, dwarfish, and most sickly aspect. 

In emerging from this dark and pestilential plain, and 
beginning to ascend the lower mountain-stages, a much 
more pleasing scene opens to the view. The observer 
passes throu^ smiling and fruitful valleys, overhung by 
romantic steeps, and covered to a great extent with the no- 
Uest forests. Amid trees similar to those which sptead 
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thuAr majestic foliage on the banks of the €rang«t, TarioiMi 
species of the more hardy oak and the pine beg^in to appear. 
Some possess rich juices and aromatic odours not found 
among" the lower woods ; as that mimosa the fluid extracted 
from which yields the medical substance called catechu, 
and a species of cinnamon, or rather cassia, the virtue of 
which resides in its root. The views obtained from com- 
manding points in these regions,~<onsisting in a fbregromid 
of smiling and cultured vales, hills behind crowned with 
natural plantations, steeper and loftier ranges beyond, and 
in the distance the snow-clad pinnacles of the highest 
motrntaih-chain, — ^tbrm a combination of the most sublime 
and enchanting scenery. 

The Himmaleh, as it ascends above the pictaresque re- 
gions which diversify its lower border, assumes a mudi 
bolder and severer aspect. The lofty ridge, the deep valley, 
the dashing torrent, produce a resemblance to the most ele- 
vated portions of the central Highlands of Scotland ; and 
Scottish officers, accordmgly, who happened to serve in that 
remote province, have fancied themselves wandering amid 
the romantic ^ens of their native country. Generally 
speaking, the character of this mountain-chain is rugged 
and stem ; its ridges rise behind each other in awful array : 
they endoee no rural scenes, no spreading valleys or genUe 
undulations. Their steep sides, sometimes wooded, seme- 
times composed only of vast faces of naked rock, dip down 
abruptly, forming dark chasms and ravines, at the bottom 
of which there is only room for the torrent to force its 
way through rude fragments fidlen from the cliffs above. 
A laborious task is imposed on the traveller, who has suc- 
cessively to mount and descend this series of lofty terraces, 
along rough and narrow paths that often skirt the most 
tremendous preciptoes. The expedients, too, provided for 
the passage of the rivers which dash through these gloomy 
' hollows, are of the most slender and imperfect description. 
Two planks fastened to the point of opposite cliffs, called 
a tan^ra or sankha, are, in many cases, considered amply 
sufficient; .others, called jhtdas^ are foimed by ropes 
stretched across, making a species of loose parapet, and 
supporting a light ladder for the feet to rest upon. Mr. 
M'ebb met with an instance where there were merd^ 
stMt<died frcvk bank to bank two or thne iop«S| fowd 

Vol. IJ— C 
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which the passenger was expected to coil himtelft md %<0ifc 
his way across, having a hoop for the back to roM apoo ; 
those who could not effect this moTement were pulled 
across by a cord. 

So generally irregular is the surface of this territevj 
that great difficulty occurs in finding a level «pace on 
which to build their towns. It is supposed, that in tks 
wh(»le extent of country surrounding Serinagur, there 

' could not have been discovered another place on which to 
have erected that sonali city ; and there is no spot between 
it and the groat plain where a thousand men could encamp. 
At Nahn the passenger mounts through the principal 
street by a stair cut in the rock. Rampore, the chief town 
in the valley of the Upper Sutledge, is reached only over 

' ledges of rocks and flights of steps ; its streets and houses 
rise in tiers above each other along the flice of the stee^ 
while the river foams and dashes beneath^ and awftil ciags 
and precipices overhang it from above. 

In conse()uence of this peculiar structure, these loftier 
regions of the Himmaleh do not present that tranquil 
gmndeur, and those picturesque views, which render the 
mountain-scenery of Europe so enchanting. They an 
rugged, gloomy, and monotonous. The mighty summits 
overhang no soft pastoral valleys, nor wave with vaiied 
foliage, nor are reflected in the bosom of still and trans- 
parent lakes. The traveller, hemmed in between their 
steep precipices, sees only the dark grandeur of the chasn 
through which he winds.- Sometimes^ however, en reach- 
ing a high pinnacle, he finds himself in possesnon of a 
prospect bearing a character of the roost awful sublimity. 
A spot, raised almost to an immeasurable height above the 
plain beneath, proves only the base whence seven or eight 
successive ranges tower towards heaven, and terminate at 
length in a line of snowy pinnacles. 

From causes that seem somewhat mysterious, the south- 
ern slopes of these mountains are generally smooth aod 
rather naked, while the northern faces are shattered and 
rocky, yet covered with vast masses of hanging wood. Amid 
these wilds tall and majestic forests of pine, larch, spiucey 
and silver fir, sometimes even of cypress and cedar, ^ow, 
flourish, and decay, useless and unappropriated. Thsae 

^are no means of conveying the timber to any spot whtwil 
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dA be subservient to human use or oTnunent. Wkh these 
trees are intermingled numerous bushes loaded with th« 
fruit which forms the luxury of the northern regions of Eu- 
rope, — ^gooseberry, raspberry, strawberry, all unknown ta 
Ae plains below. In sheltered and favourable spots the 
wild rose, the lily of the valley, cowslip^ dandelion, and va« 
nous other flowers are seen bursting through the green 
carpet. The trees and rocks in the higher districts are 
richly clothed with moss and lichen, the vegetation of th<» 
countries bordering on the arctic circle ; a hchen has even 
been observed resembling that which flourishes in Iceland, 
and which is imported for medicinal purposes under the 
name of Iceland moss. 

The animal world in this higher region undergoes a 
change equally striking. The elephant and tiger, the 
kings of the forests beneath, disappear, or are very seldom 
seen. Cattle and horses do not find a sufficient extent of 
level pasture ; and hence sheep and goats are the animals 
chiefly reared for the uses of domestic life. Depredations 
are chiefly committed by the wild cat, the bear, and the hog. 
The 'Chamois bounds from rock to rock, and the forests are 
filled with deer of various species, of which the most rara 
and precious is that producing the musk. It is found only 
m the most lofty and inaccessible heights, amid rocks and 
forests which the human foot scarcely dares to tread. The 
most intense cold is so essential to its life, that the young, 
on being brought dovni to a warm situation, uniformly 
perish in a few days. The forests in all the more moderate 
heights are filled with flocks of such fowls as are elsewhere 
domesticated, here running about wild, tempting the pur- 
suit of the sportsman ; but as they very seldom take wing, 
they are with difficulty reached by the gun. The peacock, 
displays his glittering plumage only on the lower hills. 
The sovereign eagle is seldom descried amid the cliffs, 
which are inhabited by kites, hawks, and others of the 
minor predatory birds. Partridges and pheasants are nu- 
qierous, and of various species ; the latter are even seen 
flying amid the snows at a great elevation. Bees swiurm in 
aU the lower districts, making their hives in the hollows of 
tress ; these the natives plunder by merely raising a loud 
neise, which causes the swarm to issue forth and leave th^ 
hoMy iinprotected. 
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'The natural divincms of t]u» high ngion are fomed 
diiefly by the narrow valleys, or rather ravinest farrowed 
out by those mighty rivers which descend from t)ie snowy 
heights to water the plains of Hindostan. These glens, aU 
deep, dark, and enclosed by lofty, precipitous w^Is, have 
each, besides, its own appropriate and peculiar aspect. A 
late traveller has enabled us to form some idea of the lead- 
ing features which distinguish the valleys of the Sutledge, 
Che Pabur, the Jumna, and the Bagiruttee, or principal h^id 
of the Ganges.' 

The glen of the Sutledge is little more than a profound 
and gloomy chasm, naked and precipitous, without the ro- 
mantic beauty produced by swelling banks or fringing wood. 
Cultivation appears only on a few scattered patches ; no 
villages smile along its border, though numerous forts 
frown over its steeps. The Pabur, a tributary of the 
Jumna, presents a pleasing variety compared to this or to 
any other ravine of the Himmaleh. It rolls through a vale 
of moderate breadth ; its banks and the slopes above are 
beautifully studded with fields, woods, and villages ; while 
brown hills tipped with rocks and snow tower in the back- 
ground. The Jumna, again, has its borders generally bold, 
savage, and impracticable ; all itSvliiprher tracts, too, consist 
of mighty rocks and precipices buned under huge masses 
of snow. Yet the lower grounds are wooded, and along 
the river are seen some green narrow vales rising into 
slopes, covered wit^ cultivation and yqrdure, which diver- 
sify even its wildest scenes with a mixture of softness and 
feleffance. The banks of the Bagimttee, a broader stream, 
which has worn a still deeper bed through the mountain- 
strata, are beyond all others repulsive, and equally destitute 
of beauty and life. These solitary steeps are only scantily 
clothed with the foliage of the sombre fir ; the cliflfla, shat- 
tered and splintered, are not even tinted with moss or Uchen, 
but, bearing the dusky colours of their natural fracture, 
shoot up on every side into pinnacles of amazing height. 

But notwithstanding the gloomy and uninviting aspect of 
these mountain scenes, there are a few places in which 
they open out into smiling and cultivated plains of consid- 
erable extent. The valleys of Nepaul, indeed, besides being 
tery narrow, belong rather to the region of the lower hills. 
Considerably higher is found the Rama Senii or the ^Mpgj 
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Tilley, where little eminences, villageB, and Ticlily-ettlti- 
Tated fields combine to form a delightful scene. But the 
most extensive opening takes place at its western extrem- 
ity, where these great ridges recede and enclose the little 
kingdom of Cashmere, which, beyond any other spot on 
earth, seems to merit the appellation of a terrestrial pan^ 
dise. Numeroas rivulets flowing down the roountain-side» 
diffase verdure and beauty over the hills and vales, and in 
the plains expand into an extensive lake profusely adorned 
with all the pomp of art and nature. The Mogul sovereigns 
had erected on the banks of this sheet of water gay palaces 
and pav^ons, to which they were wont to repair as their 
most pleasinff retreat from the toils of empire. The poets 
vie with each ether in celebrating the delights of this en- 
chantin|r vulley. They extol particularly the rose of Cash- 
mere as possessing beauty without a rival, the opening of* 
whose buds is held by their countrymen as a national festi- 
wJ. Lastly, the fair maidens of the district are represented 
as surpassing those of all the other countries of the East. 

Beyond a succession of lofty eminences is seen towering, 
amid perpetual snows, the central mass of this enormous 
chain of mountains. It has been estimated to extend more 
than a thousand miles in length, and about eighty in 
breadth, forming one continuous desert of precipices, rocks, 
and ice. In a tew places only a precarious track is formed 
hr the alpine torrent dashing in an unbroken sheet of foam 
through dark ravines, bordered by precipitous mountain- 
walls ascending above the clouds. Down the perpendicular 
&ees of these stupendous avenues there rain almost eon- 
tinnal showers of stony fragments, broken off and descend- 
iag tji ruins from the cliffs above. Sometimes large por- 
tions of rock are detached, and roll down in heaps, effacing 
every path which has been formed beneath, filling the heds 
of the rivers, and converting them into cataracts. The 
whole side of a mountain has been seen thus parted, and 
spread la fragments at its feet. Trees, torn up and pre- 
cipitated into the abyss, lie stretched with their branches on 
the earth, vnA their root* turned up to the sky. Yet 
through diese tremendous passes, and across all these 
mighty obstructions, the daring industry of mortals has 
eontrived to form tracks, narrow indeed, as well a* fearfU 
iod penloni» Int hj iMaas •£ which Thibet and India fiad 

C2 
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k possible to ezcbange their respective commodities. K<^' 
thing, it is true, resembling a wagon* not even the ordinary 
beasts of burden, can pass this way. The goods are placed 
on the backs of goats and sheep» which alone can scramble' 
along these precipitous routes, though in other respects 
these animals are dl fitted for such laborious employments. 
Goats, in descending, are often pressed down by the load ; 
while sheep, if at aU urged, are very apt to run ; — a move- 
ment which is here attended with the utmost peril. 

In passing along these stupendous heights, the travellex 
occasionally experiences a distressing sensation. The 
atmosphere, rarefied to excess, becomes nearly unfit fiir 
supporting respiration ; the action of the lungs is impeded ; 
the slightest fiitigue overpowers him ; he stops at every 
three or four steps gasping for breath ; the skin is sore, and 
blood bursts from the lips ; sometimes he is affected by gid- 
^ness in the head and a tendency to vertigo. The natives, 
who are also seized with these symptoms without being 
able to divine the physical cause, ascribe them to bis^ or hisht 
meaning air poisoned, as they imagine, by the deleterious 
odour of certain flowers. A little observation would have 
shown them that the dowers in these regions have scarcely 
any scent ; while it is in the most elevated tracts, where all 
vegetation has ceased, that the sensations in question be- 
come the most severe and oppressive. . 

The arrangements for fiicilitating a passage over these 
firightful clifSs are still more perilous than those employed 
on the lower declivities. Rude staircases are constructed 
along the precipices, by which the traveller is invited to 
make his way. The road in some places is formed merely 
by posts driven into the perpendicular sides of the steeps 
over which branches of trees and earth are spread, afibrdiiig 
a narrow footpath suspended at an awful height above the 
torrent, and shaking l]«neath the tread of the passenger. 

Amid these awful scenes there are two spots peculiarly 
sacred and sublime ; those, namely, where the Jumna and 
the Ganges, the two rivers destined to give grandeur and 
fertility to the plain of Hindostan, burst nom beneath the 
eternal snows. No mortal foot has yet ascended to theit 
original springs, situated in the most elevated recesses of 
the mountains. There they issue forth as torrents, amid 
b*oken masses of granite^ to force their way throng the 



Jeep glens of the Middle Himmalch. Abme them huffS 
p3« of rock nnd Iieapa of anow rioa hisher and higher, till 
lb>; shoot up into the two amazing pea^ of Roodroo 'H.inb- 
ikand JnmnaTstari. 

Jumnotree is sitnBted at the foot of the immense moan- 
tlin-ptH of BunderpoDch, the upper uctioii of which ia 
Min); buried in mDw ; bat the brow which overhuigi the 
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village is rendered green by the trickling of ntiinberl«B8 Tflb 
that fall down and unite in a broad basin, the fountain of 
the Jumna. The highest peak which towers above is esti* 
mated by Mr. Colebrooke at 35,500 feet, which, however, 
Mr. Fraser suspects to be considerably overrated. The 
river is here swelled by numerous hot springs issuing from 
amid the rocky banks, or from pools in its own current. 
Captain Hodgson penetrated to several of these fountains 
that lay concealed beneath vast beds of snow, which, being 
melted by the exhalations, were formed into spacious haUs 
resembMng .vaulted roofs of marble. 

The mountain*8cenery which surrounds Gangoutri, where 
the infant Ganges bursts into view, is still more sublime 
and amazing. The traveller winds his way to this place, 
clambering over steep rocks, or creeping along the face of 
precipices, where ilishts of steps are formed by posts driven 
into the crevices. At length he reaches the village, con- 
sisting only of a few huts and the temple dedicjated to Ma- 
hadeo. Here the naked and pointed cliffs, shooting up to 
the skies, with confused masses of rock lying at their fee(, 
And only a few trees rootin? themselves in the deep ehasmSy 
make the spectator feel as if he trod on the ruins of a foi^ 
mer world. Vast shattered precipices, which frown over 
the temple, have strewn the vicinity with enormous fi!ag^ 
iqents of granite, destined probably one day to overwhelm 
the edifice itself. A few pld pines throw a dark shade over 
the troubled waters, whose roar is heard beneath, mingled 
with the stifled but fearful sound of the stones borne dow9 
by the .current. Rocky heights shut in the prospect on 
every liide ,except towards tl^ east, where, behind a crowd 
of naked spires, the vir;w is bounded by the four snayrj 
peaks of Roodroo Himala. 

Mr. Fraser attempted to trace the Ganges above Gan* 
goutri to a spot famous in India under the appellation of 
" the Cow's Mouth," the river being represented as rush- 
ing AAere from beneath the snows, through an aperture 
bearing tftiat particular form. The ruggedness of the banks 
and other obsueles obliged him to return; but Captain 
Hodgson, afler three days of severe toil and scrambling, 
teitched this memorable spot, and saw the stream issuing 
from under a perpendicular wall of frozen snow, with nii- 
merous depending icieles, -yi » planner not very dissyi^bjr 
jto that which In£an report had led him to expect 
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The two places above mentioned, with the lower shrinei 
of Bhadrinath and Kedamath, and generally the whole of 
thia region, possess a peculiarly sacred character in the eyes 
of the Hindoo, and are the scene of many of the most 
lemarkable fictions in his wildly-poetical mytnolosy. They 
are esteemed the chosen dwelUng of Siva or Mahadeo, the 
third personage in the Hindoo trinity, who, in withdrawing 
from Lunka or Ceylon, threw up, it is pretended, the Him- 
maleh as his place of retreat. Dewtas, or spirits, are ima- 
gined to haunt the most inaccessible glens, and by feigned 
sounds to allnre the unfortunate passenger into their re- 
cesses, whence he never returns to the living world. Pil- 
grimage, the favourite form of Hindoo devotion, is most 
frequently performed into these mysterious solitudes, where 
many, however, in attempting to penetrate by the rugged 
paths buried in snow, either perish or lose partially the use 
of their limbs. The perilous obstacles which bar the ap- 
proach to Gangoutri deter the greater number of the devo- 
tees who ascend from the great fair at Hurdwar from pro- 
ceeding beyond the lower slirine of Bhadrinath, which, in 
tks year when Captain Webb was thwe, had been visited 
by between 45 and 50,000 pilgrims. 

The Beccan, or Southern Peninsula, which alone re- 
mains to be described, presents none of those singular fea^ 
tares that distinguish the great central plain and its grand 
northern boundary. Hills occasionally risincr to the rank 
of mountains, and enclosing table-lands of various elevation, 
diversify its surface, and secure for it at once the climate 
and vegetation of the tropical and of the temperate zones. 
Thy most prominent feature is a range of heights corre- 
sponding to the triangular form of the peninsula. The 
ntfthem border consists in a tract of high country stretch- 
ing across India, from the Gulf of Cambay to the Bay of 
Bengal, chiefly along both banks of the Nerbudda, and 
csmposing the provinces of Malwa, Candeish, and Gund- 
wana, to -which has been ffiven the appellation of Central 
India. From its extremiUes extend two parallel chains, 
called the Gates, or Ghauts, which at a greater or lessdis- 
tAce girdle the whole of the opposite coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel. The Western Ghauts, which range along 
the Indian Ocean, are placed generally at a small distance 
fiom the 8ea» and sometimes approach so close that their 
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diffii toe washed by its waves. More oommonly removed 
from the shor^ ten or twelve miles, they are seen to rear 
their peaks, which are crowned, not like those of the Him- 
maleh, with the trees of the temperate or arctic zones, but 
with the stately palms and aromatic shrubs which form the 
pride of tropical groves. The most valuable of these pro* 
ductions are, the plant or vine bearing the pepper ; the 
betel, whose leaves are the universal masticatory in India ; 
the areca-palm, whose nut is chewed along with the betel ; 
the sago-palm, whence flows a rich and nourishing juice ; 
the cocoa-palm, so famed for its numerous and important 
uses. Higher than them all towers the teak-tree, whose 
timber, stronger and more durable than that of the British 
oak, forms the material of oriental navies. 

The Eastern Ghauts, rising behind the Coromandel coaet, 
are generally of a less lofly' and rugged description, and 
leave a broader plain between them and the sea ; yet, unless 
m the deltas of the ffreat rivers, this plain bears somewhat 
of a naked and arid cnaracter. There occur even extensive 
tracts of sandy soil impregnated with saline substances, with 
which the atmosphere is in some degree tainted. More te 
the north, in Orissa and the Circars, the high grounds often 
closely approach the sea, and consist to a great extent of 
mountain and jungle, continuing in a more uncultivated 
state, and peopled by more uncivilized races, than almost 
any other part of India. 

These three ranges enclose a high table-land elevated 
from two to%.four thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and comprising the main body of Southern India. The 
south-western tract, the original seat of Mahratta power* 
forms a hilly country, not extremely rugged, but interspersed 
with deep valjeys. It bears a decidedly highland character* 
fitted for the residence of a pastoral people of warUke and 
predatory habits. The central region, composing the once 
powerful kingdoms of Golconda and Bejapore, comprises 
extensive plains secured by their elevation from the scorch- 
ing heats which afflict the territory along the coast. The 
surface is generally level, and possesses much fertility, 
though diversified by those remarkable insulated steeps 
which form the almost impregnable hill-forts of India. The 
extreme southern district, called the Camatic, is divided 
{nto two table-lands, the B^laghaut and the Mysore, more 
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'ilMtM! and rugged than those of the Beocan, and on tliat 
aocount including a greater variety of climate, soil, and pro* 
doction* 

The monntain-sceneiy of Southern India in geneval« 
though wanting those features which invest the Himnudeh 
with so awfiil and sublime a character, is beautiful, striking, 
and picturesque. It is more on the scale of that of Wales 
and Sootlfmd, with this peculiarity, — that it never risea 
above the limit of the richest vegetation, and has its highest 
summits crowned with woods and veidure. The greater 
part is under cultivation, though there is distributed over it 
- a conaiderable portion of jungle, rock, forest, and even cf 
sandy waste. 

The national and political condition of the different re- 
ipons of India varies strikingly, according to the peculiar!* 
ties in their physical circumstances. The great centitf 
plain, for example, has generally, from the eariiest ages, 
been the seat of an empire whose greatness and splendour 
have eclipsed those of almost every other country. Some 
detached portions, as Bengal in the east and the Punjanb 
in the west, have been frequently separated from the main 
body ; but, under a vigorous and warlike dynasty, they 
have been as often reunited. It might have been expMted 
that India, separated from other countries by a vast ocean 
and the loftiest mountain-barrier on earth, would have been 
secured from all except internal agitation { but nothing could 
arrest the progress of the avarice and ambition which were 
attracted by the fame of her wealth and splendour. That 
ocean has been passed ; those mountain-barriers have been 
scaled ; and India has for ages groaned, and continues to 
groan, without hope of deliverance, under a foreign yoke. 

The power which bears rule over this central empire has 
usually aspired to the dominion of the whole ; bnt the suc- 
cess of this undertaking has been only partial and tempo- 
rary. It has been chiefly directed towards the extensive 
plains of the Deccan, which have, in fact, for ages been 
under foreign sway, composed of branches broken off from 
the great trunk of Mogul dominion. In the most southern 
quarter the table-lands and coasts have been shared among 
a number of little kingdoms, wealthy, populous, and civiE 
ised. These have often owned allegiance, and even paid 
•tribute- to tht Mogul, or move frequanUy to the Deq:aa 
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Tiilen ; but in all enential lespeGto have ranked «• ii 
pendent stntes. 

The mountain-regions of Northern India have ahared a 
happier lot, and been inhabited generally by races different 
from those which occupy the lower parts of the peninatfla. 
The rugged tracts of the higher Himjoaleh are possessed 
by bold, fierce, semi-Tartar tribes, who scarcely acknowledge 
the supremacy of the several powers which govern the ad- 
jacent plains. They have even harassed their neighboiifs 
by predatory inroads; but their small number and the 
strong natural barriers by which they are separated have 
prevented them from forming any extensive schemes of 
conquest. 



m 



CHAPTER ir. 

Knoidedge of India among tAe Ancient*. 

India early known to the Aiicientih— Accounts of its Trade in Scriptars— 
BacchuA— SesOAtria— ExpedUton of Bemiramis — Oonqueet by Darius 
— Accounts by Herodotus and CteBia»~Expeditfon of Alexander — ^He 
la obliged to return-* Voyage down the Indus — Voyage of Nearclioft— 
Alexander's Marcb through Gedroda— Accounts of India obtained by 
tills Channel— Kingdoms of Syria and Bactria— Mercantile Voyags 
from Egypt to India— CkMists wbtdi were then Tisited. 

India, in the view of the earliest Greek and Romaa 
writers, appeared a remote and almost inaccessible regikm. 
The extensiye seas which intervened were in the infant 
state of navigation nearly impassable. The inland route, 
besides its very great length and the imperfect means ef 
conveyance, lay partly across the loftiest ridge of mountains 
in the world, partly through deserts as dreary as that ff 
Arabia. Yet India had natures which, seen even i^ 1^ 
mysterious distance, strongly attracted attention and curi- 
osity among the civiHzed nations of antiquity. Its wealth 
and populousness made it one of the principal objects af 
ambition to those great conquerors who aimed at univcarsal 
empire; its fabrics, the most beautiful that human ait 
•vtymhen prodaeed, were sought by nMitluats through tf^ 
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pBttteat %oa\B and daagen ; tlie mannen of its ptfo|>1« anA 
the maxima of /its sages had something original and pocu*' 
liar, wiiich strongly excited philosophical inquirf. For 
these leasons, Inma, from the first moment that its exist* 
cnoe became known down to the present day, has continued 
to hold a gnat and conspieaoiis naine in tho western 
world. 

In the saaed Tolnme, which eontaina' the earliest of our 
histoiical reooids, no mitement is made whence we might 
coDchide that the Jews had arrived at anyknowledse of 
India. .The river (Euphn^s) and the territoiy immediately 
beyond it aj^ared to them the .most remote objects to tbie 
eastwaid, and are dencribed under the appellation of the 
''ends of the earth." Yet these books make a direct alhi« 
non to the extensive caravan-routes formed at an early 
period for conve3ing the fine manufactnies of that opulent 
region into the longdoms of the west. We cannot hesitate 
to believe, with Dr. Vincent, that the embroidered work and 
chests of rich apparel bonnd with cords, mentioned by Ez^ 
kiel (xxviL 23) as brought from HaraO) Canneh, and other 
towns on the Euphrates, were not manufactured by the na- 
tbns on that river, but dravm from the more distant coon- 
tries of Eastern Asia. We have little doubt, also, that the 
trade across Ariibia, by way of Dedan and Idnmea, aiid of 
which ** precious dotbl" are mentioned as the staple, was 
an Indian trade. 

Bacchus, in the classic mythology, is named as the eon- 
qaeror of India; but this tradition, though probably not 
destitute of sttne foundation, is so enveloped in frtble that 
we can attach to it little historical importance. Whether 
India was at all included . m the wide career of invasion 
nther than of conquest pursued by Sesostris seems ex- 
tremely doubtful; though eomc light may, perhaps, be 
thrown upoA the subject by the researches now in progress 
for the interpretation of Egyptiari hiero|lyphies. 

The next expedition into India, which is described in 
more ample detail, was that undertaken by Semiramis, the 
celebrated end victorious Queen of Assyria. Although the 
knowledge possessed by the Greeks respecting the early 
Asiatic empues be exceedingly imperfect and obscure, yet 
the great fame of this expedition, and the various sha{)es in 
which i^ has been reported, leave little rocnn to doubt that 
Vol. I.— D 
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k was actually undertaken. In the abeence of a naintiv» 
on which a niller dependence might be placed, recoone 
must be had to the account siven by Diodorua. Semiramia, 
hayingy it ia said, extended ner dominion widely oyer Wea^ 
ern Asia^, till even Bactria waa oomptehended withm it, and 
having been infomed that India was the moat populous, 
the moat wealthy, and the moat beautiful of kingdoma, de- 
tennined to employ all the reaoureea of her emjuze in 
attempting its conquest. Only two circumstancea made 
this great undertaking appear impracticable. One was the 
briMd and rapid atream of the bidus, without any veaaela 
fitted for its passage ; the other waa the strength and for- 
midable character of the Indian war-elephants, the yety as- 
pect of which struck terror into troops unaccustomed to 
their presence. To supply these deficiencies, the queen 
adoptMl the most decisive measures^ She engaged nayal 
architects from Phenicia, Cyprus, and other, maritime dis- 
tricts ; and, as proper materials were fiot to be fiwuid on 
^e banks of the Indus, she caused y^ssels suited to the 
navigation of that river to be constructed at Bactria, and 
conveyed thence overland. Tor supplying the want of ele- 
phants a still more singular plan was devis^ by her. Three 
hundred thousand oxen were slain, and their hidea fonned 
into the shape of the huge animals to be represented, within 
which camels and men wejce introduced as the moving 
power. After three years spent in these extraoidinaiy 
preparations, the queen sent forward her armies, which 
some writers describe as amounting to several miUiona of 
combatants ; but the narrative of utesiaa, doubtless still 
much exaggerated, estimates them at three hundred thou- 
sand foot, five hundred thousand horse, while two thousand 
boats and the mock elephants were conveyed on the backa 
of camels. Stabrobates, the Indian king, was ready to meet 
them on the banks of the river with four thousuul boata 
framed out of the reeds (c^es) which grew in abundance 
on its marshy borders. At the same time he collected finmi 
the various districts of India an army even greater thai| thai 
of Semiramia, supported by a very numerous band of ele- 
phants. The two powers encountered first in the river- 
stream, where the queen gained a decided advantage, sink- 
ing many of the enemy's barks, and obtaining posseesion of 
both »tkf>rtB. She then threw over the Inaus a spacious 
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M^ hf which the whole anny pawed, and advanced 
tgainat the enemy. In frtmt, the pietended elephants, 
Huiftd in order of battle, fonned a qpectaele which, being 
whwy unexpected^ somewhat sniprisied and acppalled the 
natiYe troops ; bat having learned, by means of deserters, 
the real oompoeition of diese seemingly fonnidable masses, 
Stabrobates prepared without apprehension to enooanter 
them. While the contest lay bietween the eaTaby, it in- 
clined to the side of Assyria ^ but as soon as the real and 
mighty -v«ar-elephants, on the most powerful of which tiiie 
kinff himself was mounted, rushed to the attack, the arta* 
fictu semUaBoes opposed to th^m, wholly unaUe to sustain 
the shock, were soon rssolTed into their constitaent do- 
mentsr who fled in dismay, and, being pursued, were many 
of thein trampled under foot. The whole umy was com- 
pletdy Touted, and Semiramis scaicely brouffht back a thiid 
pait of her host. Some authoxs even mamtain that she 
keisrif perished in the expediticm. At all events, the con« 
foest of India appears not to have been again attempted by 
my of the monaichs of Assyria or Babylon. 

Darius, t^e Persian monarch, is recorded as the next who 
undertook to explore and to conquer that country. Haying 
reached the Indus, he determined to trace its course till it 
should fidl into the ocean. In thu important service he . 
emptoyed Scylax the Caryandrean, the most distingnished 
naval commander of that early age, who sailed down the 
stream, and, after a navigation of two years and a hal^ 
uiived in Egypt ; « most extensive, and at that period most 
arduous voyage, of which, unfortunately, no detailed account 
has been preserved. The historian then simply informs us 
that <« Darius subdued the Indians ;" and it appears that he 
drew from their country a more amjple tribute than from 
any other province of his vast dominions, paid too in gold, 
the most vnluable of conmiodities. Yet the description of 
Herodotus, brief and indistinct as it is, shows diat the em- 
pire of Darius extended over only a very smaJi portion of 
India. The simple statement that this country was bounded 
on the east by vast sandy deserts, forming on that side the 
iifflit of the known world, renders it manifest that his India 
ioclnded nothing beyond the western provinces of Moultan, 
Lahore, and possibly Guzerat. His details are truly defeo- 
tif^ and would seem applicable to some rude mountain- 
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tribe nther than to the inhabitwits of a great afid ehrfliud 
empire ; yet the particolars, when narrowly examined, in- 
dicate the early existence of the same features by which 
India is still distinguished. The wool growing on trees 
like frttit, more beautiful and valuable than that produced 
from sheep, and, like it, used for clothing, is evidently cot- 
i(m, an important vegetable then unknown in the west 
The statement that some natives kill no liVing thing, and 
rabsist wholly on herbs, points out a characteristic fact in 
Indian manners; while another report, th^at they neither 
sow the land nor inhabit houses, will dpply to the supersti- 
tious practices of the yogues or fakirs. The Fadaci, prob- 
ably a mountain horde, are described as living on raw flesh, 
while the people boidertng on the river subsist on mw "fish. 
The singular statement that when ahy one, male or female, 
hQ» mak, bis relations kill him, and wed upon the flesh, as 
wen as another passage asserting that those who .feel them- 
selves indisposed go out into the desert and die without any 
erne caring for them, may have been suggested by the vari- 
ous forms of self-immolation, which^ if not^ urged,- are at 
least permitted, by the nearest relatives. A, remariEable 
assertion is nueide respecting the great quantity of gold 
fou^ both in mines and in the~beds of the rivers ; to which 
is appended an odd story respecting huge ants that defend 
this gold, and often give chase to ^le individuals who 
attempt to collect it. 

The work of Ctesias, who, posterior to Herodotus, com- 
municated the infonnation>collected during a long residence 
in Persia, is knQwn to us only by spme iragments pre- 
served by Photius and other authors. The Imowledge of 
India in his time does not appear- to have been any farther 
extended. He itieUtions no river except the Indus, yet 
says that the inhabitants in its n^ghbourhood are the re- 
motest nation known to the eastward ; so tiiat his informa- 
tion evidently terminated with the western desert, and did 
not include the vast regions which compose the proper 
Hindostan* Yet when, even under this limited view, he 
inibrms us that the Indians surpass in number aU other 
nations, he leaves no doubt that the country in that early 
age was as populous and as highly cultivated as in modem 
tmies. His descriptions of the animals and vegetables, 
though bearing some traces of truth, are greatly mixed 
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^h fable and exaggeration. Some tight, however, is 
thrown on the reports of Herodotus concerning the gold 
of India, which is here stated to be found, not like that of 
Pactolae in the beds of rivers, but in extensive and nigged 
moontiuns, haunted by wild beasts of peculiar form and 
fierceness. Hence only a small quantity of the precious 
metal could be extracted from them ; and it is probable 
that the remote and difficult situation of the mines ope- 
rated in giving a very exaggerated idea of their real im- 
portance. 

Much more ample- information respecting this quarter 
of the world was obtained from the expedition of AJexai^ 
der, though that great conqueror did not pass or perhaps 
even Tea^ the lunit which had arrested the progress of 
Barius. Having' overrun the whole Persian empire as far 
as Bactra (Balkh), the capital of Bactrta, and finding it 
everywhere subdued and submisnve,he determined to cross 
the mountains, and complete the subjugation of the known 
world by .conquering India. He pansed the ridge of Paro- 

Sunisus, probably by the great earavan-'route between 
aikh and OanduiaT, without having suffered any serious 
loss, though it is admitted that the reduction of the strong- 
kdlds by which the passes of the mountains were guarded 
gave occasion to several - arduous conflicts. He then 
marched eastward, and reached the Indus at or near Attok, 
where its breadth is considerably less than in most other 
parts of its lower 'course ; , and he crossed it without en- 
countering imy other obstacle than such as were presented 
hj the rapidity of the current. Although Alexander 
founded his claim to India on the ground of its being a 
province of the Persian empire secured by right of con- 
qaest, the truth appears to be, that under the weak rei^ 
of the successors of Darius every trace of their dominion 
had been entirely obliterated, the country not being even 
Qnited under one empire, but parcelled out among nume- 
rous independent chiefs. The first whose territories the 
Macedonian entered was nanled Taxiles, or Tacshailas, 
who, either considering resistance hopeless, or else expect- 
ing to derive advantage from the Greek alliance, imme- 
diately joined him with ail his forces. But when the con- 
queror reached the Hydaspes, he found iu opposite bank 
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occupied by Porus, or Phoor, with a Teiy numeioiui BStOff 
eompoted of stronger men and braver troops tban those 
whom he had so easily vanquished in Persia. Th^ were 
selected probably, in a great measure, from the Kajputs 
and mountain-tribes, the most warlike part of the Hmdoo 
population. The difficulties- of the Macedonian army 
were increased by fhe rainy season, which had swelled the 
river to a height that made it impossible &r the soldiers to 
ford it. Alexander, however, Splayed his generalship, 
by taking advantage of a wocMded island at some distance 
below ; fd which, while making a feigned attempt in an- 
othei^ quarter, he transported the flower of his phalanx as 
well as the best. of his cevaliy. These, having easily de* 
feated the small ibroe which hastened to oppose their 
landing, were soon drawn up in- order «f battle on the 
opposite bank. Portis without delay attacked the in- 
vaders ; and his defeat, his noble bearing in captivity, and 
the generous treatment bestowed upon himare wett-lmOwn 
events in the history of the Macedonian hero. 

Alexander, having vanquished this formidable en«my 
pressed onward into the heart of India, and soon, anived 
on the banks of the Hyphasis, the modem Sutledge, and 
the last of that series of rivers which water, the Puiganbb 
Here his progreiM was arrested by the celebrated mutiny, 
which seems indeed to have been proinpted by the general 
opinion of the army, Arom the highest to the lowest, that 
no fiiTther advance could be made with advantage or safety 
The extensive desert which it was necessary to pass* "with 
the great magnitude and populousness of the eastern re 
^ons, rendered the attempt at invasion most haKardouSf 
and precluded almost every hope'of being able to preserve 
any conquests made in so remote a garter. - The Mace- 
donian prince was therefore obliged to set bounds to his 
vast ambition, and to resign the fondly-cherished hope of 
reaching the Ganges, and the supposed eastern extiemity 
of the world. 

It behooved Alexander to commence the disagreeable 
task of returning towards Assyria ; but he rested at 
least to vary his route, and thereby to extend his acquaint- 
ance with the Qpuntry which he had overrun. Amonv his 
other great qualities he was animated with an ardent thirst 
for knowledge, and paiticulariy for geographical discovery. 
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h tt/ttamg liis steps to Babylon, therefore, which he 
Buds his Amatic capital, it appeared to him that he might 
have an opportunity of determining the course of the 
Indus and the southern limits of Asia. He was impelled 
by an idea, and even belief, which to us it appears aston- 
ishing he could ever for a moment have cherished, that the 
Indas and the Nile wereone and the same river. But we 
most not, firom the full light we now enjoy, denounce too 
severely the imperfect steps by which the ancients groped 
their way in that twilight of science. The voyage of 
Scylax being probably forgotten or doubted, and the 
leathem boundaries of Asia and of the Arabian and Per- 
Aan Gul6 continuing still very imperfectly known, the 
imagined circuit igniting the two rivers might appear by no 
means impossible. 

Akzander, having formed this resolution, proceeded to 
uecute it with his, usual activity. Having found on the 
hanks, of the Hydaspes an ample store of excellent timber, 
he employed the Phenicians and other maritime people be- 
longing to hisk army to construct out of it a fleet of more 
than two thoneand vessels, of which, eighty were of three 
banks of oars. He put a part of his army on board, while 
stiong detachments encamped on either side of the cup* 
lent. AiUr solemn sacrifices, celebrated both in the Greek 
and Indian manner, this great /armament began its move* 
ment. The varied and imposing spectacle, — ^the shouting 
of the troops,— <Uie brandishing of so many thousand oars, 
aa the flotilla dropped down this majestic stream, — struck 
with admiration even the Indians, who watched its pro- 
peas to a considerable distance^ Some time was spent in 
«rtarking certain strong places of the Malli (people of 
Moultan), who are acciued by the Greek historians of a 
hostile disposition, although their whole conduct appears 
to have been strictly defensive ; yet Alexander rashly sac* 
lificed many of his troops, and even endangered his own 
hfe, in making conquests wMch he could never hope to 
tttain. After a voyage down the Indus, which firom va* 
QOQs causes was -protracted to nine months, he found, en* 
dosed by the branches of that river, the large insular ter 
ritory of Pattala. On his approach the inhabitants fled 
and allowed him to occupy their capital without resistances 
Farther down« the stream divided inito two spadoiis chaii* 
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nells ; in descending one of which the Greeks were n^ucfl 
surprised andT alarmed when the water suddenly receded 
and left a gpreat part of the ships on diy land. Next day 
it rose again and floated the vessels ; and hence it was 
i^bon perceived that these alternations were oocasioned hy 
the tide, and that the Indus, once supposed to readi the 
plain of Egypt, was already approaching its termination. 
The king now. put a stop to the progress' df the main 
body of his fleet, and sailed down with a few vessels to 
the mouth of the river, where he beheld, spreading hefbte 
him air far as the eye could reach, the magnificent ex- 
, panse of the Indian Ocean. Exulting to have thus, as he 
conceived, reached fme of the grand boundaries of the 
earth, he formed the idea of turning hie discovery to the 
.advantage of science, and perhaps of commerce. .Jfe 
proposed to empioj a smaH squadron in surve^g the 
southern coast of Asia, from this point to the month of 
the Euphrates, where the expedition might join the army 
which he was now preparing to lead hack to Babylon. 
The enterprise, however, appeared so very hazardom that 
none of the naval- chiefs were willing to undertake it ex- 
cept Neanehus, the most distinguished of their number and 
admiral of the fleet. Alexander, hesitated much to ex- 
pose so precious a life in this perilous expedition ; bat 
finding that no other would volunteer he at length con* 
sented* 

Nearchus accordingly performed his celebrated voyage 
along the southern coast ; during which he suffered Texy 
severely, chiefly from the great scarcity of provisions,— « 
large extent of the land ^ing completely desert, Imd the 
rest inhabited by rude tribes, from whom no Alippliefl 
could be obtained except by violence. At length he en- 
tered the Persian Gulf, where he found a fertile and friendly 
shore, in which all the wants of the fleet were snpplied, 
and where^ his crews soon recruited their strength. Here, 
with great joy, he learned that the Grecian camp was 
pitched at only a few days' journey in the interior. He 
accordingly set out with five of his officers, and received 
the most hearty congratulations from their sovereign and 
c^mntrymen, who by that time had almost resigned every 
hope of their return. Alexander himself, in marehing 
throogh Gedroeia, the modem, Mekran and Beloochistan» 
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hd Men his atmy exposed to miseries and dangers 
greater, if possible, than the fleet had encountered. Their 
route lay through inunense deserts of moving sand, ex- 
actly'Gorresponi£ng with the description recenUy given by 
Mr. Pottinger, rising into steep hulocks, into which the 
feet sunk as in mire or in the sea. Water oecurred only 
at long intervals, when they reached the banks of rapid 
fitrearas; and so eager were -the men to quench their 
thirst, that some of them plunged into the current and lost 
tlu»r lives. Indeed, of alJ the rash enterprises which have 
been laid to the charge of this conqueror, the present 
march was perhaps the most foolhardy. However, by that 
energy which he always displayed in danger and distress, 
and by sharing the toils and privations of the meanest 
soldier, he at length conducted his aimy to the capital of 
Gedioeia, and thence* to Garamania (Kerman), where their 
difficulties terminated. He then gave a loose to rejoicing, 
and converted the rest of his mardi,into a kind of festive 
and bacchanalian procession. 

The biographers of Alexander, and other writers using 
their materials, have transmitted a pretty iiiU account of the 
state in which he found India ; whose narratives, in the ab- 
j trace of native records, still possess a great degree of Ms- 
torical vahie. The result, brought out still more fully than 
in the Pefsian annals collected by HefX)dotus and Ctesias, 
appfsars to be, that this region was as populous and as 
lug)ily cultivated at a very remote age as in the present, and 
that it exhibited manners and institutions almost precisely 
similar. That characteristic ^institution, the division into 
castes, where the dignities and epiploynients were trans- 
mitted from OeitheT to son by fixm hereditary succession, 
vras already established in its utihost force. The snme 
may be said of the pre*eminence'enjoyed among these castes 
by the priesthood, who were understood to iidierit all the 
learning and philosophy of the eastern world. Alexander 
and several of his o^ers, imbued with Greek literature and 
cariosity, felt an unusual interest respecting the life and 
doctrine of these oriental sages. The self-denial andstudied 
austerity, which had astonished them in Diogenes and 
others of the Cynic school, were carried here to a much 
more unnatural and extraiVa^ant pitch. The men whom 
India held in Teneration were seen denying to themselves 
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all the enjoyments and comforts of life, snbjecting thifcii 
persons to the most rniheaid^of tortures and penances, Ijing 
exposed naked in the woods and fields to the burning rays 
of the sun. The Macedonian prince does not seem to have 
been himself inclined to enter into conversation with these' 
uncouth sages; but he sent Onesicritus to endeavour to 
obtain some idea of their. doctrines and principles. This 
envoy was accordingly guided to a solitary spot about two 
miles from the city, where a group of fifteen, braving Ae 
noonday heat, had placed themselves in the most painful 
and fantastic attitudes. The Greek accosted them, and 
made known the object of his visit ; when one of their muB- 
ber, named Calanus, observed* that it little beeame them to 
reveal the mysteries of philosophy to one arrayed in the 
costume of a courtier and warrior ; and required^ as an in- 
dispensable preliminary to all communication, that he should 
throw himself naked on the same stones where they lay ex- 
tended. As Onesicritus appeared to pause, Mandanis, 
another of the Indian group, condemned this harsh reply 
made to the representative of a sovereign and conqueror, 
who deserved praise for such enlightened curiosity. Throagh 
the medium of an interpreter,. he gave a summary of the 
leading tenets held by his fellow-sages, inquiring if they 
bore any resemblance to the doctrines professed in Greece. 
Onesicritus assured him that Pythagoras, Socrates, and, 
above all, Diogenes entertained many opinions extiWnelj 
similar. Mandanis admitted > this to be m so fiir satis&c- 
tory, yet conceived that no one who wore clothes, or min- 

gled m human society, could attain to that mysterioiu 
eight of wisdom which distingnished the Indian philoso- 
{>herf . The conversation continued till evening, when the 
earned men rose, and accompanied their new companion to 
the city. It then appeared that this ostentatious self-denial 
was far from being unrewarded. If any one carrying fruit 
or provisions met them, they were invited, and even urged 
to partake ; they were rea(Uly received into the greatest 
houses, where they were privileged to enter apartments 
whence all others were excluded. Calanus, notwithstand- 
ing the stem pride which he had displayed, was (sevailed 
upon to accompany Alexander into Western Asia, — a pvo- 
posal rejected by his milder companion ; but the fi>iiiier 
preserved always the manners and demeanour of a W^y^^^^ 
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philosopher, and at a ver^ advanced age exhibited to the 
Greeks an example of religious suicide, by mounting a £a- 
neial.pile on whicl) he was consumed to ashes. 

The other castes appear to^have been more numerous 
than they hte at the present day, and to have been distin- 
guished on groimds somewhat different froip those which 
aie recognised in modem times. 

The following is the enumeration given by all the authors 
who derived their information from the source now pointed 
out : — 1. Priests ; 2. ^U8bandmen ; 3. Shepherds and hunt- 
ers ; 4. Manufacturers ; 6. Military ; 6. Inspectors em- 
ployed in the service of the sovereign ; 7. Royal counsellors 
hnd magistrates. The last two orders, with their functions, 
must in a mat measure have ceased during the long sub- 
jection of Hindostan to foreign sway ; prolmbly they have 
merged into that of Kuttri at Chittry, which at present in- 
cludes the most distinguished civil members of Hindoo so- 
ciety. The ranking of shepherds as a distinct order was 
probably founded rather upon observations made on the 
bordering A%han and other mountain tribes than on the 
inhabitants of the Indian plain, where the more general 
parsuit of agriculture must have superseded the h^its of 
pastoral life. Much is said of the l|onours paid to the class 
of husbandmen who were seen ploughing in the midst of 
hostile armies, — a happy arrangement, not always observed 
(lurinff the evil days which India has lately been doomed to 
expenrace. Other stat^nents made by the ancients re- 
specting the early marriage of females, the worship of the 
Ganges, the mode of catching elephants, the burning of 
widows on the funeral-pile of their husbands, confirm the 
belief that the Greeks in India beheld the very same people 
who now inhabit that interesting country. 

Seleacns, the general who in the partition of the empire 
of Alexander obtainefl- Syria for his share, claimed as its 
appendage all the vast regions of the East, efven including 
Hindostan. He undertook an expedition to secure, or more 
pn^rly to regain, those distant possessions, which afler 
Alexander's retreat had probably shaken off entirely the 
'{ij^ht yoke imposed upon them. The very imperfect 
accoants of this enterprise represent it as having been suc- 
cessful ; though Seleucus had to encounter this force of 
Sandraaottus <Chadragupta)» who had already established 
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on the banks of the Ganges an empire embTadng almost 
the whole of India. Mn^ doubt, however, must rest tm 
this brilliant result, when we find it t^ have issued in a 
treaty by which he resigned all the provinces eashoard of 
the Indus, — ^that is, all that were properly Indian. This 
amity, however, was cemented by intermarriage and mntaal 
presents. Seleucus farther sent M'egasthenes on an em- 
bassy to Palibothra, the metropolis of thiSv powerful mon- 
arch, who returned with, the most splendid account both of 
the kingdom and capital. Sandracottus is said to have pos- 
sessed an army of 400,0Q0 men, including 30,000 cavaby 
and 2000 chariots. The chief city ivas ten miles in length 
and two in breadth, defended by 574 towers and a d£eh 
thirty cubits deep, and entered by sixty gates. The site of 
this celebrated metropolis of India has been the subject 
of much controversy. The most precise statement is that 
made by Arrian after Megasthenes, placing it at the junc- 
tion of the Ganges with another river (the Enraneboas), 
considered the tlurd in India as to magnitude. Upon this 
]ndicatioi>) B'Anville has fixed upon Allahabad, a great, 
ancient, and holy city^ standing at the junctibn vnXa the 
Jumna, a river certainly not iU entitled to the above diatin- 
guishjBd rank. But this c6nclusi6n is complete^ and po8i> 
tively contradicted by the statements of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
the two highest authorities in ancient geography, and 
especially in that of India, both of whom place the town a 

great way below that junction, — ^the former about four hns- 
red miles, the latter still farthei^. Major Rennel next siig>- 
gests Patna, likewise a large place, and considerably below 
Uie confluence just specified; while the Soane, a stream 
certainly of great magnitude, which at present falls into the 
Ganges about thirty miles above, is supposed anciently to 
have followed a different channel,^ and to have flowed close 
by Patna. Still, that city is not so far down the GangMi as 
Palibothra is described both by Ptolemy and Pliny ; the 
latter of whom, in enumerating the tributaries of the great 
river, mentions both the Soane and the Etranoboas as per- 
fectly distinct. Colonel Franklin, by a series of learned 
researches, has lately endeavoured to fix the position at 
Rajemahl, which certainly agrees better than any before 
named with the ancient authorities, though still habie to 
some objections. The present writer, in a former work. 
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hm fiMoHoned Boglipoor, a town not fu diitant from Raje- 
aaUf b«t aomewoBt nearer to the poeition described by 
Ptolemy, and stiil more so to that ascdgned by Pliny as the 
eite of Palibotfaxa. The name exactly coincidee ; for in the 
European orthography of oriental sounds, h and p, a and o, 
are ahpraya used indMcriminately ; while the other altera- 
tions are maaifestly adopted for the sake of euphony in the 
Grreefc language. A name is nothing where there is no 
agresment as to position ; but where the coineidence in that 
respect is so great as in the present instance, it is of much 
importance, because ancient appellations often remain long 
attached to the same spots. Ailer being obliged to give up 
the Jumna, we cannot hope for a river which shall actually 
be the *' third in India." The Granges, not far from Bogh- 
poor, receives the Coosy, or river of Nepaut, — a large 
stream^ which has flow^ nearly five hundred miles, and 
drained a large extent of mountain-territory. 

As the kingdom of Syria declined in strength, it sub- 
mitted to the separation of its eastern territories. Bactria 
was erected into an independent Grecian state, which, dur- 
ing several agM, seems to have been both powerful and en- 
lightened. But there is no portion of ancient history 
equally interesting involved in darkness so deep and hope- 
less. The kings of Bactria certainly invaded and reduced 
to obedience a portion of India, perhaps more extensive than 
was subjected by the arms of Darius or Alexander. Colonel 
Tod collected in the western provinces numerous coins and 
medals of the Bactrian monarchs. Menander, firom the ac- 
eouit given by IStrabo, appears to have reigned over a very 
powerful empire. In conjunction with Demetrius, he had 
possestaed himself of Paitaiene at the mouth of the Indus, 
and at the same time pushed his conquests considerably be- 
jond the Hyphasis ; while in the north he had subdued all 
Tartary as far as the Jaxartes. There appears even to 
have been for some time a Greek kingdom m India inde- 
pendent of Bactria ; nay, it has been supposed by some 
eminent writers that many featurea of the Hindoo philoso- 
phy, which certainly bear a striking resemblance to that of 
Pythagoras and Plato, were derived from a Grecian source ; 
that even the Sanscrit, the learned language of India, 
whose construction has a wonderful a£Snity to the Greek, 
aay have been an artificial dialect derived from that nobto 

Vol. I.— E 
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tongue; but mach doubt still encumbers tbis hypothenii 
Suffice it then to remark, that after a duration of more than 
a hundred years, the irruption of barbarous conquerors firom 
the north and the rise of the Parthian empim put an aid to 
the kingdom of Bactria. 

Stra£) relates that Augustus, when at Antiochf leceiTed 
an embassy with letters man an Indian sovereign who called 
himself Porus, and boasted that he held sway over aix hun- 
dred kings ; but it is not said whether any additional in- 
formation was ever obtained through this channel. 

Maritime commerce afforded ultimately the means of en- 
abling the ancients to obtain a great accession to their know- 
ledge respecting India. The navigation firom Egypt* though 
it appears, as dready observed, to have been performed at 
a very early date by Scylax, under the direction of Darius, 
did not for a very long period bec<Hne a regular channel of 
conveyance. Alexander, by the voyage of Nearchus, ocm- 
nected the mouth of the Indus with the Persian Gulf; but 
the communication between that gulf and the Red Sea, 
round the peninsula of Arabia, app«ired to him a dieoovery 
that yet remained to be made. It was considered still a 
novel enterprise when performed by Eudoxus, under the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, about the year I^ B. C. A 
powerful impulse was, however, given by the wealth and 
unbounded luxury of Rome affording an ample market for 
the rich and beautifid productions of India. In the first 
century a regular commercial' intercourse was established 
between the Red Sea and Musiris, on the coast of MaUmr. 
There exists even a valuable treatise, entitled the Periphu 
of the Erythrsan Sea, by a writer whose supposed name is 
Arrian, in which the details of this voyage are given at con- 
siderable length. In conformity to the limited resources 
of ancient navigation, where the vessels kept always close 
to the land, it comprised an immense circuit of veiy difficak, 
and sometimes of very dangerous, coast. 

Any account of the voyage dovm the Red Sea, and along 
the coasts of Arabia and Persia, does not come within the 
compass of the present undertaking. In due time the navi- 
gators reached the mouth of the Indus, which in the *' Peri* 
plus" is called Scynthus, and justly said to be the greateet 
that enters the Indian Sea. It has seven mouths, but all 
Mufow and shallow except one by which even large 
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nb could ascend. They soon came to Barbaiikoe {Barha" 
riewm Emporium), where they unloaded their ships and re- 
eeived fresh cargoes ; but it was necessary to proceed 
upwards to Minnagara, the principal city of this region 
(which is called by the author Scythia), and where the lung, 
who was subject to the Parthian empire, resided. The 
eommeice appears to have been very considerable, consist- 
ing in the exchange of silk and silk stuffs, bdellium, spike- 
nud, sapphires, and indigo, for the European commodities 
of cloth, coral, incense, vessels of glass and silver, money, 
and a little wine. 

Beyond the Indus the navigators passed another more 
Doitherly gulf, which they callcwl Eirin (the modem Gutch). 
The waves, however, were so high ^ind tempestuous, the 
emvent so rapid, while the bottom, rough and rocky, de- 
iCnyed so many of the anchors, that in order to sail with 
safety it was necessary to keep considerably out to sea. 
Tliey came then to a coast (that of the modem Guzerat), 
whidi is justly described as very fertile in grain, rice, and 
above idl in carhatua (cotton), from which was manufactured 
an immense quantity of cloths. Turning a promontory 
(Dinhead), they soon entered a third gulf, deriving its name 
from BarUgaza (Baroache), which, instead of Surat, appears 
to have been then the emporium of Western India.. The 
navigation of this iidet required great caution on account 
of the extraordinary violence x>f the tide, by which, at its 
periodical ebb, a great extent of land before covered with 
the sea was suddenly left dry ; and mariners navigating the 
tranquil deep were wont to hear the sound as of a great 
army advancing^ while the waves, rushing on with tremen- 
dous fury, drove them upon shallow and dangerotis coasts. 
The mouth stlso of the great river (the Nerbudda) upon 
which Baragaza was situated could not be found without 
difficulty, owinff to the flat shore and the numerous shoals. 
The object of the merchants was to arrive in the month of 
July, when a great fair was held in that city. The imports 
were nearly the same as at Barbarikoe, except that wine is 
mentioned as a leading article, to which was added a ^eat 
quantity of gold and silver money. The exports consisted 
in a variety of cotton cloths and finer muslins, vo^amur- 
rkma. (supposed to be porcelain), and onyx stones. These 
wen biDught down chiefly fipom Ozene (Ougeib), a great 
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city in the interior, and the capital of an extenai^ kinfdMD. 
Beyond Baragaza India extended from north to sooth^and 
was called Dakinabades (the Deocan, or South Country). 
It is described as comprising resions of vast extent, mocm-' 
tains and deserts filled with various wild animals, particu- 
larly elephants, tigers, leopards, and serpents of enormous 
magnitude. In &e interior were two great caintals, Pfi- 
thana and Tagara. The former is suppoieied to be Piltanah, 
on the Godavery ; the latter Deoghir, the modem Dowla- 
tabad, in whose vicinity the splendid excavated tem|rfea of 
Ellora sUll indicate a former seat of Indian greatness. 

The coast, extending southward from the Gulf of Bam- 
gaza, or Cambay, presented the ports of Akabaros, Oopara, 
and Kalliena, the last of which is easily recognised in 
Kalliana, on the coast opposite to Bombay. It had omee 
been open to Grecian commerce, and was « place of con- 
siderable resort ; but the prince to whom it was then sub- 
ject rigorously excluded vessels of that nation, which 
could not even safely pass without a convoy. A coast is 
delineated with a considerable number of ports, which 
cannot now be very easily identified ; but when we find 
them described as the seat of some trade, but infested by 
numerous pirates, we recognise at once the Concan, wbic^ 
still bears the same character. Having reached the island 
of Leuke (Angedive), they entered on the fertile shores of 
limurike, comprising Canara, with part of Malabar Proper, 
and which seems to iiave formed the centre of the Greek 
commerce with India. The throe mat emporia of this 
coast wero Tyndis, Musiris, and Nelkunda, which Dr. 
Vincent thinks may still be traced in Bareeloro, Manga- 
loro, and Nelisuram* Although the second of these vras 
a place of extensive resort, yet Nelkunda is described as 
the principal emporium. There even appears much reason 
to conclude that the Egyptian navigators proceeded no 
farther, but found in NeUcunda an assortment of all Um 
goods produced on the eastern coast of India, and even in 
the regions beyond. These wero pepper in groat abun- 
dance, pearls, silk, ivory, spikenard, diamonds, amethysts, 
other precious stones, and tortoise-shell. The imports 
were nearly the same as elsewhero, except that money 
was in very particular request. 

The voyage to this part of India, after being for mbm 
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time poTsned by the tedious and dzcuitous line of the Ara- 
bian and Persian coasts, was greatly improved by an acci« 
dent of which there is perhaps no other example in an- 
dent naTigation. One Hippalus, having observed the 
iteady coarse of the monsoon at fixed periods in a certain 
direction, taught the mariners to steer, under its influence, 
from the mouth of the Red Sea directly across the ocean ; 
and thus a voyage, which according to the ordinary method 
lasted usmlly two months, was often completed in a few 
days. 

Beyond Nelkunda, where, as already observed, there is 
reason to think that the navigation^ of the Greeks termi- 
nated, the description of the shores of India becomes much 
more meagre and imperfect. The next city mentioned is 
Golchi, probably Cochin, represented as part of the king- 
dom of Pandion, which at that time extended over all this 
part of the continent, and included even Nelkunda within its 
limits. This is followed by Comar, a town evidently adjoin- 
ing to Cape Comorin, the most southern point of India, 
ami said to possess a species of convent where persons 
of both sexes devoted themselves to celibacy, and to the 
performance of certaui religious rites in honour of a god- 
dees whom they imagined to hauQt the neighbouring 
waters. Ceylon is described under the appellation of Par 
lesimonda, or the more ancient one of Taprobana, and 
paiticolar mention is made of the extensive pearl-fishery 
carried on both there and on the opposite shore of India. 
The author now proceeds to the coast of Coromandel, re- 
•pecting which he has preserved only some imperfect no- 
tices. Mesolia, mentioned as an extensive district distin- 
gnished for the manufiustnre of very fine cloths, seems 
deai^ to be Masulipatam and the surrounding country. 
He came afterward to a region of terrors and prodigies, — 
ODe people with flat noses, and another with horses' heads, 
reported to feed on human flesh. These wonders une- 
qoivocally prove that the narrator had attained the bound- 
uy of accurate knowledge ; yet the wild tract of moun- 
tain and jungle Which composes so large a proportion of 
Oriasa afforded considerable room for these imaginations. 
Then, however, he reaches the mouth of the Ganges, 
where he finds a great commercial city called by the name 
^ the river, an appellation which it no longer bears. Its 
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trade consisted chiefly in cloths of the most delicate tez* 
tnre and extreme beauty : a description under which it if 
impossible not to recognise the superb muslins fabricated 
at l)acca and other districts of Bengal. Beyond the Gan* 
ges was the golden country, doubtless the Aurea Cheno* 
nesus of Ptolemy, which we conceive may be identified 
with the peninsula formed by the southern part of the 
Birman territory. 

The weakness and distractions of the Roman empire, 
and finally the rise of the Mohammedan power, cut off in 
a few centuries the nations of Europe from all direct com- 
munication with India. The rich productions of that 
country were, during a considerable period, conveyed by 
Arabian navigators or by inland caravans, and sold to the 
Venetians and Genoese on the shores of the Meditena* 
nean or of the Bladi Sea ; but these traders themselves^ 
so distinguished in the middle ages by their maritime en* 
terprise, made no attempt to open a (tirect conmierce with 
the distant regions whence those precious oommodikiett 
were imported. 
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CHAPTER III. 
PortugiUMe Discovery of the Pottage to India* 

llsrltirae Power of PortOfal— Voyages along tbe Coast of AfHct— 
Discovery of tbe Senegal and Gambia— Of tBe Gold Coast— Of Congo 
— Bartbolomew Diaz discovers the Cape of Good Hope— 5088100 
•f Covilham and De Fayva— Expedition of Vasco de Gama— He 
paaaes the Cape^-Tonches at Motambiqae, Monibuza,and Melinda — 
Arrives at Calicnt-^Visit to the Zamoria— Differences with him and 
the Moors— Departure— Voyage round Aflrica— Return to Portugal. 

Portugal, a small kingdom, of little fertility, placed at 
one of the extremities of Europe, appeared ill fitted for 
acting any great part in the affairs of that continent. A 
long period of her history, accordingly, has been obscure 
and inglorious. Under the Roman government the Losi- 
tanians were remarked only for their extreme barbarism ; 
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md daring the middle ages they were crashed heneath the 
yoke of the Moors, who, after having overran nearly the 
whole peninsula, erected Portugal into a kingdom under 
the name of Algarve. In more recent times, oppressed by 
tyranny and fanaticism, and holding little communication 
with more enlightened nations, she has been kept in every 
respect very iar behind the other countries of Europe. 
Yet there was an interval, between the middle ages and 
the present period. When this kingdom held the foremost 
place, not only in arms and power, but in all those arts and. 
tibend pursuits which have given lustre to the modern 
world. It was in the stem school of adversity that those 
energies were unfolded. The Portuguese, like the Span* 
iards their neighbours, had to fight a battle of many hun* 
dred years ere they could purge their native land from 
the numerous, warlike, and fanatical hosts, united under 
the standard of Mohammed, by whom' it had been subdued. 
Religious zeal, the blind exercise of which has since de- 
graded P<Mrtugal, was then the inspiring principle of her 
heroic exploits. The kingdom, according to De Barros, 
was founded in the blood of martyrs, and by martyrs was 
apread over the globe ; for that name he conceives himself 
entitled to confer on those who fought and fell in her glo- 
rious conflicts with infidel nations. After expelling the 
Moors from Europe, they pursued them into Africa, seeking 
to avenge that long series of outrage and thraldom to 
which the Spanish peninsula had been subjected, and 
claiming an undoubted right to every territory conquered 
from the enemies of the faith. This enterprise, as it 
necessarily invoWed some degree of maritime skill, at- 
tracted the attention of their monarchs towards the ocean^ 
us the scene in which they might find greatness, wealth, 
and renown. This circumstance, combined vrith the fa- 
vourable situation of the country, having a long range of 
coast and being bordered by the yet unmeasured expanse 
of the Atlantic, paved the way for the distinction which 
Portugal obtadned in the-career of maritime discovery.* 

* This historical aecoant of Portagnese discoTery and conqaest is 
•derived from tbe Aeia of Juan de Barros (4 torn, folio, 15 torn. 12mo.) ; 
Asia Portogaesa of Faria y Sonsa (3 torn. 4to.) ; History of tbe Dis- 
wforv and Conquest of the East Indies, by Herman Lopez de Gasten- 
iMda; auAHisCdry sT iIm Purtagiiess duiiif thsBsign ofBrnanasl, bj 
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The first attempt was made by John I. on a limited Mtle^ 
and in connexion with an expedition to the shores of Bar- 
baiy. He detached on this occasion a small squadron to 
survey the coast of Morocco, and even to trace the outline 
of the African continent. The mariners succeeded in pass- 
ing Cape Nun, then the boundary of European knowledge, 
and in exploring to a great extent the boundaries of West- 
em Africa. At length, accustomed only to hold a timid 
course along the shore, they were repelled by the view of 
those formidable cliffs which compose Cape Bojador, and 
the tempestuous waves which dashed around them. But 
this voyage, upon the whole, gave anunatipn and encourage- 
ment to farther discovery, which was likewise greatly pro- 
moted by an individual of royal race, who devoted all his 
exertions and attached the glory of his name to the cause 
of maritime enterprise. Pnnce Henry, a younger son of 
John by Philippa of Lancaster, sister to Heniy IV.9 King 
of England, after having acted a distinguished part in the 
expeditions against Barbary, directed all his attention to 
this new object. He fixed his residence at Sagres, near 
Cape St. Vincent, where his eye rested continually on the 
vast ocean, and there collected every information and every 
aid which the infant sciences of geography and navigati<« 
could then furnish. He afforded to successive adveotuiers 
the means of prosecuting their discoveries, while the deep 
interest shown by him in their various attempts threw a pe- 
culiar lustre around this hazardous pursuit. 

The first expedition fitted out by Heniy, in 1418, oos- 
sisted of only a single vessel under two officers of his house- 
hold, Juan Gonzales and Tristram Yaz, who, being driven 
out to sea by a tempest, made the discovery first of Porto 
Santo, and afterward of Madeira. These two beantifal 
islands, being found very productive in several valuable 
commodities, were considered as a promising commence- 
ment of African navigation. Yet it was not till 1433, ^ 
teen years after, that Gilianez, steering a bolder course 

Osoria ; tlie first two of which were consulted in the original, and tiM 
last two in translations. Although these authors agree in the general 
tenor of the narrative, there occur various discrepances in the detafts, 
which we have endeavoured to reconcile as we hest eonld withont in 
general troubling oUr readers by noticing them. "We have oonsiderad 
chiefly the probability and consistency of the events relatedi giving) 
a certain preferenee to Um uaHbtaAtfor De Barm. 
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Hmmgh the open lea, pasted Cape Bqjador, and prorod the 
fears which that celebrated promontory had inspired to have 
been in a great measure chimerical. The success of the 
Portuguese in tracing the African shores was now rapid ; 
yet for a considerable time it was only rewarded by the 
sight of a barren and desolate coast, ** a dread expanse of 
lifeless sand and sky." At length they reached the verdant 
shores of the Senegal and Gambia, where nature assumes 
a grand and romantic form, and to which gold, ivory, and 
other precious commodities were brought down from the 
interior. 

The progress of discovery was somewhat checked by the 
death of lung John, and still more afterward by that of 
Prinee Henry in 1463 ; yet it still advanced. Alphonso, 
John's successor, granted to Feznand Gromez an exclusive 
light of navigation for fiVe years, on condition of discover* 
iog during that time Bi^e hundred leagues of coast. Gomez, 
aoooidin^y, in 1471, succeeded in exploring the Gold 
Coast, which, corresponding in some degree to its name, 
affinded a brilliant promise of wealth. The king no longer 
hesitated to alisume the title of Lord of Guinea ; and the 
castle of Elmina, or the Mine, being erected on this shore, 
was made the capital of all the Portuguese possessions. 

John II., who succeeded Alphonso, pressed discovery 
with augmented zeal. In 1484, Diego Cam sailed from 
Efanina, and proceeded along Africa tul he found himself 
though considerably out at sea, involved in a powerfiil cur- 
rent of fresh water. Perceiving hence that some mighty 
stream in this latitude must empty itself into the ocean, he 
made his way towards land, and discovered the mouth of 
the Congo. He opened a communication with the natives, 
and the Portuguese afterward formed very extensive settle- 
ments in the country situated en the banks of that river. 

Discovery had advanced thus far in 1486, when John II. 
determined to make a grand effort to comfdete the circuit 
of the African coast. He placed three vessels under the 
command of Bartholomew Diaz, whom he strictly enjoined, 
if possible, to reach and pass the southern boundary of that 
continent. This officer, having arrived at the mouth of the 
Congo by a course now easy and ascertuned, began thence 
lus career of discovery. He adopted the odd contrivance 
of canying with him finir negro damsels well clothed, and 
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furnisbed with eold and silver ornaments, toys, and 
vrhom he landed at different points of the coast, that they 
might spread brilliant reports of the wealth and power of 
the Portuguese. He gave names, as he went along, to 
remarkable bays and capes ; and at St. Jago, 120 leagues 
beyond the Conco, erected a pillar of stone to denote the 
dominion of the kmg and of the cross. He passed soeoee- 
flively the bays of the Landing, of Isles, and of Windings; 
the last name being given on account of the many changes 
of course which during five days the sinuosities of the coast 
and adverse gales obliged him to make. The weather, con- 
tinuing stormy, drove him out to sea in a southern direc- 
tion, where his frail barks seemed scarcely fitted to live 
amid the tempestuous billows by which they were sur- 
rounded. After a voyage too along the haminc shores 
of Guinea, the Portuguese felt intensely the cold blasts of 
the Antarctic seas. They considered themselves as lost ; 
when after thirteen days the tempest abated, and they 
sought, by steering eastward, tq regain the land ; but they 
were already beyond the ferthest point of Africa, and they 
saw nothing before them except the unbounded ocean. 
Surprised and bewildered, they turned towards the north, 
and at length reached the coast at a point which proved to 
be eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. They called it 
''the Bay of Cows,*' from the large herds seen feeding, but 
which the natives immediately drove into the interior. 
Diaz steered onwards till he came to a small island, where 
he planted another pillar ot ensign of dominion. A general 
murmur, however, now arose among his izhmisted and dis- 
pirited crew. They urged that they had already discovered 
enough of land for one voyage, having sailed over more sea 
than had been traversed by any former expedition ; that 
their vessel was shattered, and their provisions drawing to 
a close ; and finally, that the coast having been left running 
north and south, and found running west and east, there 
must intervene some remarkable cape, the discovery of 
which would give lustre to their voyage homeward. Diaz 
then called a council of his principal officers, who all agreed 
in the necessity of returning. The commander yielded, it 
is said, with deep reluctance, and parted firom we island 
where he had planted his last ensign ** as a fether parts 
from an exiled son.*' The Portogueiw had not sailsd fia 
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vestwaid when they came in view of that mighty cape 
which had been vainly sought for so many ages, constitut- 
ing, as it were, the boundary between two worlds. The 
commodore, from the storms he had endured in doubling it, 
named it the Cape of Tempests ; but on his return, the 
king, animated by a more sanguine spirit, bestowed the 
appellation, which it has ever since retained, of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

At the time when Diaz sailed, the king had also sent 
Pedro Covilham and Alonzo de Payva, by way of the Red 
Sea, to gain through that channel every possible information 
respecting India. The latter died in Egypt ; but his col- 
league, in two successive voyages, visited Cananor, Calicut, 
and Goa, the three principal cities of Malabar ; also Sofala, 
on the coast of Eastern Africa, and Ormuz, the splendid 
emporium of the Persian Gulf. On his return through the 
Red Sea he visited the Emperor of Abyssinia, venerated by 
the Portuguese under the character of Prester John.' Co- 
vilham was well received, but, according to a custom preva- 
lent at that court, was never permitted to quit the country. 
He transmitted to his sovereign accounts which were never 
made pubUc, but were understood to favour the most san- 
guine expectations as to the advantages to be derived from 
opening a passage into the seas of India. 

John did not immediately follow up the discovery of Diaz. 
He was at this time much engrossed by the arrival of a 
negro prince from the Senegal, and in fitting out an expe- 
dition to reinstate him in his dominions. He suffered also 
a deep mortification from having been induced by unen- 
lightened advisers to reject the application of Christopher 
Columbus, which was made in the first instance to the Por- 
tuguese monarch as the chief patron of naval discovery. 
This navigator, having performed his ^rand expedition, 
was oblig^, in retnrmng home, to put into the river of 
Lisbon. He brought with him trophies of the newly-dis- 
covered world, which the king could not view without the 
deepest agitation. He held even several councils, and 
soaght to advance untenable claims to these new regions. 
There were not even wanting at court certain base instru- 
ments who tendered their services to assassinate that great 
discoverer ; but the king was of a character that raised him 
far above sanctioning so dreadful a crime. 
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John died in 1496, before a new expediti(m eoald be fitted 
out ; but his cousin £manael« who succeeded him, displayed 
an ardour in this cause surpassing even that of all his pre- 
decessors. There were, indeed, not a few counsellors who 
represented that he would thus waste the reeources of his 
kingdom in undertakings every way uncertain, and the hap- 
piest results of which might be snatched away by foreign 
aggression. The king, however, buoyed up by senftiiiiie 
hope, and calculating that the task of penetrating to India 
descended to him by inheritance, applied himself with the 
utmost diligence to the fitting out of a grand expedition. 
Diaz was instructed to superintend the building of the ships, 
that they might be made of such size and strength as to be 
fit for traversing the stormy seas which he had experienced. 
The command, however, was bestowed, not upon him, bat 
upon Yasco de Gama, a member of Emanuel's household, 
who had acquired a reputation for nautical skill and talent 
which his subsequent conduct fully confijrmed. The prepa- 
rations being completed, Gama was called before the king 
in presence of some of the most distinguished lords of the 
court, and presented with a silk banner, having attached to 
it the cross of the order of the knighthood of Christ, of which 
the king was perpetual master. On this token he ^vss 
made to swear that he would, to the very utmost of his 
power, accomplish the voyage and fulfil its objects. The 
banner was then delivered to him, with a paper of instruc- 
tions, and a letter to the mysterious prince called Prester 
John of India, with whom it was not doubted that he would 
open some channel of intercourse. That he might depart 
under favourable auspices, various ceremonies were em- 
ployed, inspired by the religious and somewhat superstitious 
spirit of the age. On the day of embarkation, the captains 
and mariners repaired to the convent of Our Lady of neth- 
lehem, where the sacrament was administered to them ; the 
monks walked to the ships in devout .procession, bearing 
wax tapers, and uttering a prayer, echoed by the whole 
population of Lisbon, who flocked behind to witness the 
scene. The sailors then went through the ceremonies of 
confession and absolution, according to a form prepared by 
Frince Henry for those who should perish in these distant 
expeditions. This was a somewhat gloomy preparation for 
the parting. They hastened on board, and began to unfud 
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iint s«il« ; bat when tbey nw tbe ■hare lined with their 
relations and dearest firiends dissolved in grief, and felt 
themselves entering on a voyage so full of doubt and peril, 
while they looked alternately to the land that tbey were 
quitting and on the ocean into which they were advancing, 
they ooald not restrain a few natural tears as a tribute to 
the sympathies of the human heart. 

Gama sailed on the 8th July, 1497, with three good ves- 
sels, the St. Gabriel and St. Raphael, conmuinded by him- 
telf and his brother Paulo, and the Berio, a caravel, under 
Nicolas Coelho. Castanheda describes them as encounter- 
mg in the early part of their voyage severe tempests, and 
even repeated alarms ; and though this is not mentioned by 
De BarroSy it seems probable, since after sailing four months 
they had not yet reached the Cape. Yasco landed in a bay, 
which he called St. Helena, to obtain water and to make 
istronomical observations. Here, having espied two ne- 
groes, he caused them to be waylaid and brought before 
him ; but they could hold no communication by words, and 
were Uesides in such agitation and alarm as to be unable 
to comprehend the signs of friendship which were liberally 
tendered. Gama hereupon desired two of his grumettas, 
or negro-servants, to take them apart and give them abun- 
dance of food, of which when they had partaken their minds 
apparently underwent a happy change, and they pointed to 
a village .two or three miles distant belonging to their coun- 
trymen. Fernando Veloso, a Portuguese, obtained permis- 
sion to repair thither, and make observations on the natives. 
Not l(mg after his departure, however, he was s^en running 
back full speed, pursued by a large party of negroes. He 
found refuge in the boat, but severiEd of the sailors were 
wounded with spears and assagaies thrown by the savage 
assailants. Veloso then related that he had been at first 
well received, but, observing some suspicious symptoms, he 
took to flight, and found his alarnf fully justified by the event. 

De Gama, quitting this inhospitable shore, steered di- 
rectly towards that grand promontory which he was now 
closely approaching, and the passing of which was to decide 
the fate of his voyage. Deep and solemn emotions filled 
the minds of the sailors as on the 18th November they 
came near to the southern promontory of the African con- 
tinent. They raited their courage to the highest pitdi in 

Vojp. I.— F 
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Older to faee the tempests 'which they had been taagM to 
expect in making the circuit of this fonnidable cape. As 
they proceeded, a moderate breeze from the soath-west 
filled the sails ; and, keeping well out to sea, they rounded 
without danger, and almost without effort, that mighty and 
dreaded barrier. With the sound of trumpets and, loud 
acclamations they celebrated this memorable passage, which 
was to give a new character to the commercial policy of 
Europe. The shore itself showed nothing of that forbid- 
ding aspect which rumour had announced ; it was lofly, 
indeed, but green and wooded, with numerous flocks feed- 
ing on the hills ; though the deep recess which it enclosed 
on the eastern side could not be safely entered. Before 
them lay the unbounded expanse of the Indian Ocean ; an4 
Gama did not pause till he reached the Bay of St. Bias, 
called afterward by the Dutch Mossel Bay, where he landed 
to obtain water and refreshments. Scarcely had the boats 
touched the shore, when on the top of the neighbouring 
hills ninety natives appeared, similar in aspect to those in 
the Bay of St. Helena. The Portuguese commander de- 
sired his men ip approach cautiously and well armed, 
throwing to the savages a few bells and toys ; upon which 
the latter came forward in the most familiar manner, and 
offered to exchange their cattle for such European com- 
modities as attracted their eyes. Three days were em- 
ployed in carrying on this barter, and also in various scenes 
of mirth and frohc, the natives performing on a species of 
rude pastoral flute, to the sound of which both parties 
danced. Yet, towards the close of the visit suspicious 
symptoms began to appear. The people increased in num- 
ber, and parties of them were seen lying in ambush ; their 
attitude became more and more hostile, and they wei^ ob- 
served closely watching every movement of the Portugese. 
Gama, humanely and wisely desiring to avoid any hostile 
collision, dispersed them by merely firing a few balls over 
their heads, and proceeded on his voyage. 

The navigators were soon after overtaken by a violent 
storm, the first they had encountered in those unknown 
seas. It was truly terrible, and in their despair they sought 
relief, according to De Barros, too exclusively in religious 
exercises, without employing sufficiently their own exer- 
tions to esc^>e the pressing danger. However, the tempest 
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kiviiig abated, the two ships rejoined each other, and pro- 
ceeded cheerfully onwards. Having passed the coast called 
Natal, from the day on which it was discovered, the^ were 
tempted to land at the mouth of a fine river, where they 
were soon surrounded by a nuiiierous band of natives, 
chiefly composed of females, whose comfortable clothing of 
skins indicated, in comparison of the former parties, both a 
colder country and a higher degree of industry and civiliza- 
tion. The latter inference was not belied by their de- 
meanour. Martin Alonzo, one of the sailors, having suc- 
ceeded in making himself understood, received an invitation 
to their village, which, notwithstanding the alarm sustained 
by Fernando Veloso, he did not hesitate to accept. The 
huts of which it consisted were rudely built of straw, but 
comfortably fitted up; he was treated with the greatest 
respect and kindness, and sent back next day under an 
escort of two hundred men. The chief came afterward 
with a large retinue to take a view of the ships, and the 
harmony continued uninterrupted during the five days that 
the Portuguese remained on the coast. Gama, delighted 
with this people, who belong to the comparatively improved 
race of the CafiTres, distinguished their inlet as the River 
of Peace. 

In navigating this coast, the admiral found the sea agi- 
tated by violent currents coming down the Mozambique 
Channel, w^ch greatly impeded the progress of his ship. 
Having passed a bold cape, to which, in allusion to this 
fact, he gave the name of Corrientes, and seeing the land 
DOW trending rapidly to the westward, which made him 
afraid of being involved in a deep gulf, he steered out into 
the ocean. Thus he failed to discover Sofala, then the 
chief emporium of this part of Africa, enriched by the 
commerce of gold and ivory brought down the Zambeze. 
He came, however,, to a river on whose banks were per- 
sons dressed in silk and blue cotton vestments, some of 
whom understood Martins, the Arabic interpreter. They 
gave information that, towards the rising sun, there was a 
white nati(Mi who sailed in ships resembling those of the 
Portuguese, and were oflen seen passing and repassing. 
These symptoms of an approach to the civilized countries 
of the East greatly cheered Gama ; andliis vessels having 
been coniiderably shattered, he determined to spend some 
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time here in refitting and preparing them for their azdaoo* 
Toyage across the Indian Ocean. His joy was damped hy 
an unexpected calamity : the crews were attacked bj a 
disease of unknown and terrible symptoms, — ^putrid spots 
overspreading the body, — the mouth filled with flesh which 
did not seem to belong to it, — the limbs unable to mspre, 
— exhaustion and debiUty of the whole frame. This ap- 
pears to be the first mention of scurvy, since so fatally 
known to mariners. Several fell victims to it, the others 
were cured by means, as was supposed, of medicines 
brought from Lisbon, but more probably by the use of 
the &esh meat and vegetables with which they were sup- 
plied from the shore. 

The armament again set. sail from this river, to which 
the admiral gave the name of " Good Signs,'' on the 24th 
February, 1498, and in five days came to a port formed by 
two small islands, about a league from the mainland. 
This he learned was called Mozambique, a place of con- 
siderable trade, then subject to Quiloa, but since distin- 
fuished as the capital of the Portuguese settlements in 
lastem Africa. Here the ships were visited by some 
boats, having on board people well clothed in cotton, and 
wearing silk turbans like those of Barbaiy, a circumstance 
which delighted the eye of the navigators from the assu- 
rance it conveyed that they had completely passed the do- 
main of barbarism ; not being aware that a more deadly 
enmity, arising from religious antipathies, was^ now to be 
encountered. Gama, being asked who he was and what 
he wanted, replied, that he was a subject of the King of 
Portugal, who had despatched him on a mission to India, 
and particularly to the King of Calicut, and that he 
wanted only water, provisions, and two pilots. Unfortu- 
nately the person addressed was a native of Fez, in whom 
the prejudices of a different faith were heightened by the 
deadly wars waged between his nation and the Portu- 
guese. Yet, though some change was observable in his 
countenance, he maintained a friendly demeanour, assuring 
the admiral that these moderate demands would be most 
cheerfully complied with. An unrestrained communica- 
tion was immediately opened between the Europeans and 
the natives ; and, a few days afterward, the gOTemory or 
xeque^ came himself on board, wearing robes of fine fineii 
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ftnd rich yehret, and having on his head a nilk taibati 
himmed with gold. The interview passed most amicably ; 
though, amid all this show of courtesy, there were not 
wanting slight grounds of suspicion. There came on 
board, amons others, three persons, who proved to be 
subjects of the King of Abyssinia, a monarch whom the 
Portuguese had almost deined under the appellation of 
Prester John. Though these visiters had become converts 
to the Moslem creed, yet, on seeing a painting of the an- 
gel Gabriel on the siem of one of the vessels, they were 
so far moved by old recollections as to bend down on their 
knees and do reverence to it. This movement, which be- 
trayed their secret and ancient faith, led to an eager in« 
qairy and a more intimate communicatipn ; which the Moors 
no sooQer remarked than they drove the Abyssinians out 
of the ship, and carefully prevented the Portuguese from 
holding any further intercourse with these strangers. 
Notwithstanding these unfavourable symptoms, the neces- 
sity of procuring wood and water induced Gama to send 
two boats* crews daily on shore, where they obtained an 
ample supply at a moderate rate. One day these boats, 
having gone beyond the range of the ships, were suddenly 
attacked by seven large barks, whence was discharged a 
cloud of darts, spears, and javelins. The natives were 
soon driven off by a volley of fire-arms, and their conduct 
was disavowed by the xeque* Sundry transactions fol- 
lowed, and promises were alternately made and broken, 
'till Vasco, l^ the terror of his artillery, and the threat of 
reducing Mozambique to ashes, compelled the governor to 
allow him to complete his supplies, and also to grant him 
a pilot for Mombaza, where he was assured that he would 
find a more skilful one to conduct him to India. 

Gama sailed from St. George, an island near Mozam- 
bique, on the 1st April, and continued to steer close to the 
coast of Africa. A strong current carried him past Qui- 
loa, for which he felt deep but ill-founded regret, having 
been treacherously assured by his guide that this wa6 a 
Christian city, in a few days the armament reached 
Mombaza, which, on the same authority, was asserted to 
contain at least a lar^e proportion of Christians. This 
town, situated on an devated point of land almost resem- 
k^ng an island, and seen at a great distance at ieat de- 
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lighted the eyes of the mariners ; the houses hailt of itoti^ 
With terraces and windows like those of Portugal, inspired 
a pleasing illusion, as if they were approaching their na- 
tive shore. They soon «aw a boat coming out with four 
persons apparently of consequence, who, on maidng the 
usual inquiries, and learning the object of the adventurers, 
assured them that their arrival would afibrd the greatest 
pleasure to themselves and to the king, and that all their 
wants would be supplied. Much care, though probably 
without success, was taken to prevent intercourse between 
them .and the tnisty pilot from Mozambique. The ad- 
miral was urged to land immediately, and this request was 
reiterated next day by another party ; but he chose pre- 
viously to send two sailors on shore to make observations. 
These persons were pleased with every thing they saw, 
having been received by the king without much pomp, but 
with great kindness ; and having been introduced to mer- 
chants from Guzerat, who professed themselves Christians, 
were assured by them that Gama, on landing, would meet 
with many of the same faith. The admiral no longer 
hesitated ; and next day the vessels began to move into 
the harbour. Providentially, while that of the commander 
was near the beachj It seemed in danger of striking a sand- 
bank, to avert which an anchor was let down. This ope- 
ration gave occasion to violent running to and fro, and to 
those loud clamours in which European mariners are wont 
to indulge in such emergencies. Hereupon the Moors on 
board were seized with such a panic that they, along with 
the Mozambique pilot, leaped into the sea, and swam ibll 
speed to the shore. This alarm, though groundless, dis- 
closed to Gama the deep treason to which he had nearly 
fallen a victim. He immediately resumed his former sta- 
tion, where it required the greatest vigilance to defeat the 
repeated attempts which were made by the enemy to sur- 
prise his ships or cut the cables. He pursued and took 
one boat, having on board thirteen men, whom he treated 
well, buft compelled them to show him the way to Melinda, 
a town which was at ho great distance, and where he 
hoped at last to obtain a pilot for the Indian Sea. 

Melinda proved a large, well-built, beautiful city, sur- 
rounded by numerous gardens and forests of palm-trees 
erowned with perpetual verdure. The king, Uiougli a 
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XoliaiximedAii, and imbued with the usual bigotry of that 
&ith» appears to have been otherwise a prince of liberal 
and enlightened views, who saw all the advantages which 
his subjects might derive from intercourse with an opulent 
and powerful people. The Moors, therefore, being sent 
on shore, returned with assurances which bore a greater 
Mr of sincerity than any received jn the cities 'hitherto 
visited. Gama, however, was still too prudent to accept 
the invitation to visit Melinda, pretending that his master 
had strictly prohibited him from landing ; but he proposed 
a meeting in boats between his vessels and the shore. 
The^ king, accordingly, was soon seen appnroaching in a 
spacious silk pavilion open in front, where he appeared 
seated on a chair supported on the shoulders of four men. 
Vasco then manned his boats, having his officers* and 
sailors dressed in their gayest attire, and sounding trump- 
ets ; and, that some fear might mingle with the joy of the 
Africans, he gave orders to nre a round of artillery. This 
salute produced an effect beyond expectation ; the natives, 
with every mark of alarm, were hastenlhg back to the 
shore, when he made a signal to conclude this warlike 
compliment. ' He then rowed up to the royal barge, and 
had a most satisfactory interview. The king was even in- 
spired with such confidence that he rowed round the ships, 
examinihg their structure, and putting various questions 
lespectibg the nature and uses of the artillery. He in- 
quired about the King of Portugal, his power, the number 
of his armed vessels, and various other particulars. After 
this friendly communication, the Portuguese received on 
board many distinguished visiters, among whom* were 
several Banian merchants from Guzerat, '* Pythagorean 
philosophers,*' who held it a crime to kill or eat any living 
thmg. An image of the Yirein being presented to those 
sages, they worshipped her with much more profound i;do- 
ration than the Portuguese themselves, presenting her 
with pepper, cloves^ and other precious spices. This com-> 
plaisance probably originated in the common usage of wor- 
shipping images, or from some resemblance to the objects 
of their own adoration ; but the Portuguese were wUling 
to ngaid their conduct as indicating some tincture ox 
Christianity, which might, they supposed, have been uitro- 
duced by the miisionaries of &u Thomas. Amid this Uh 
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cteafiing fsttiilildrity, Oama no longer hecdtated to Ba3 1 
the coast, viewing the skilful manoeuvres of the' Arab 
cavalry. The king came down to the shore, and urged 
him to land ; but the admiral still thought it prudent, nn* 
der pretext of strict injunctions from his master^ to decline 
this pressing invitation. 

'The Portuguese commander being now supplied with a 
trusty pilot, Malemo Cana, a native of Guzertiit, quitted 
on the 26th April the African coast, to which his own 
progress and that of his countrymen had hitherto been 
confined, and launched into the vast expanse of the Indian 
Ocean. They now saw at once the northern and aoathem 
polar constellations, the former of which had long ceased 
to be seen. As yet it was new for European mariners to 
steer three thousand miles through an immense ocean, 
with nothing visible except sea and sky. But at length, 
being wafted by favouring breezes, they happily performed 
this voyage, and in twenty-three days beheld a hi^ and 
bold coast, which the pilots declared to be India, it was 
not, however, contiguous to Calicut; but a change of 
course brought them in four days to a station whence 
Gama descried that large city stretching fieir along the 
shore, having behind it a fertile and beautifid plain termi- 
nated by a distant range of lofty mountains. The object 
of his long and adventurous voyage, and that of PoitUr 
guese ambition and enterprise during successive ages, was 
now attained ; he was on the shores of India. A solemn 
thanksgiving to Heaven was mingled with loud acclama- 
tions 01 joy at having brought this high adventure to so 
glorious an issue. 

Ghuna had now to consider in what manner a comnui* 
nication might be opened with the court of> Calicut, and 
such privileges obtained as would enable his countrymen 
to carry on an advantageous commerce on this opulent 
shore. The Mohammedans under Secunder had already 
established their empire over the northern plain of Hindo- 
stan ; but the southern peninsula, and even the Deocan, 
were stiU in possession of numerous native princes with 
various degrees of power. Among these, on the coast c^ 
Malabar, a great preeminence was held by the sovereign 
of Calicut, bearing the title of Zamoiin, or ^ King of 
kiags.** He was a Hindoo, superstittoos but tolenoit, and 
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■^e ri i i ig liui pmtt to meichants of Bvery religfioii. Tho 
Bereantile world, however, at that period conristed entirelj 
of Moon from Egypt and Arabisi, who, by their numbers 
and influence, possessed extensive means ;of rendering 
a residence at Calicut perilous to their enemies or rivals. 
The commander, that he might proceed with all due cau* 
tion, began by sending ashore his pilot, along with a con- 
demned criminal who had been brought out expressly to 
meet the hazard of such perilous missions. Considerable 
anxiety was felt after a whole day and night had elapsed 
without any tidings, and when all the boats and barks 
were observed carefully shunning the Portuguese as if they 
had been an infected race. At length the boat appeared 
with the two messengers and a third person on board. 
The foro^r reported that, on their first landing, they had 
drawn round them an inmiense crowd, astonished at the 
appearance of the Portuguese sailor, and eager to ascer* 
tain what sort of being he was. In this somewhat awk- 
ward situation, they were accosted by a Moor calling him- 
self Monzaide,* who stated that he had come originally 
from Tunis, where he had formed an acquaintance with 
the P<Mrtuguese, and had even embraced the Christian 
&ith. He invited them to his house, entertained them 
. with savoury cates and honey, and, on being informed of 
their mission, professed his resolution to act as their friend. 
In pursuance of his kind intentions he accompanied them 
to the ship; on entering which he immediately hailed 
Grama with the frankest cordiality, bidding him welcome 
to a country where he would find in abundance emeralds, 
rabies, spices, and all the richest commodities in the world. 
The king, he mentioned, was then at Panape, a smaller 
town about five leagues distant, whither he advised the ad- 
miral to send messengers requesting permission to land 
and engage in traffic. Vasco sent two of his men along 
with Monzaide, by whom they were introduced to the 
monarch, and met with the most gracious reception. 
That prince, having inquired whence they came and th,o 
particulars of their voyage, declared they were heartily 
welcome to his country, and advised them to come round 

* In Oastenbeda the name is Bontaybo. However unlike tbe two 
iMnisi, tiisjr are prataUy oonraptioos of tko same orisntal sound. 
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to the poll of Pandftrane as more secure than that of 
Calicut, which was merely an open roadstead. This 
recommendation, being entirely in unison with Gama's 
own views of the two nautical positions, inspired him with 
additional confidence. He allowed himself without hesi- 
tation, to be guided to Pandarane, though he declined to 
go altogether so far into the harbour as the pilot appeared 
to wish. Here he received a message requesting that he 
would visit the king, into whose presence the cutwal or 
principal officer was appointed to conduct him. The lead- 
ing men among his crew now-besought the admiral to pause 
before placing his person in the power of this unknown 
potentate, surrounded with such a host, of his mortal ene- 
mies ; but he magnanimously replied, that he could not 
otherwise fulfil his duty to his sovereign and his country, 
which he was determined on no account to postpone to 
his own personal safety. Leaving, therefore, directions 
for their conduct in case of his bein? detained or suffering 
any violence, he placed himself with twelve men under 
the guidance of the cutwal. 

Gama, in landing for the first time on the shores of In- 
dia, endeavoured to make a somewhat brilliant appearance*. 
His sailors, in their best attire, moved in regular order, 
with trumpets sounding. He was immediately placed in 
a palanquin, and carried forward on the shoulders of four 
men with such rapidity that his attendants, who were on 
loot, were soon left behind. Thus he found himself en- 
tirely in the power of the Hindoos ; but they made no im- 
proper use of their advantage. On reaching the banks of 
a river, the bearers waited for the remainder of the party, 
whom they embarked in two almadias or country-boats. 
There how appeared in view a splendid pagoda with lofty 
pillars of brass, where the Portuguese were invited to land. 
They chose, on very slender grounds, to conclude that 
this must be a Christian temple, — because the half-naked 
ministers wore strings of beads like those of the Romish 
priests, sprinkled the company with water which might be 
consecrated, and presented sandal-wood powdered, as the 
Catholics do ashes. The Portuguese, being ushered into 
the grand apartment, found the walls covered with images, 
which being willing to identify with those of the Madooaa 
and saints, they throw themselves prostrate >on the ground. 
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hxaaa do la Sala, however, chanciiig to look up and obstove 
tiie strange and uncouth aspeet of these imaguiary apostlesi 
some of whom brandished four or five arms and had enor- 
mous teeth projecting out of their mouths, judged it ad- 
visabte to ^!£rd himself by the exclamation — *< If these 
foe devils, it is God whom I worship." The others laughed; 
and soon verifying with their own eyes the just grounds 
of his apprehension, started up and regained the boats. 

On the arrival of the party at Calicut, to which the 
samorin had now retumeid, they were joined by several 
fiiends of the cutwal, and other nobles or nayrs^ who es- 
corted them to the palace in pomp, with sound of trumpet. 
This royal residence, though built only of- earth, was qf 
great extent, deligbtAiily situated amid gardens and plea- 
sure-grounds. They were received at the gate by a vene- 
rable old man, the chief Bramin, dressed in long white 
robes emblematic of purity. He took Gama by the hand, 
and led him through long halls into the presence-chamber, 
where the zamorin was found reclining amid all the luxu- 
rious pomp of the East. Tha couch was spread on a sort 
of platform or stage raised above the general level of the 
apartment ; his robe of the finest cotton, and his silk tur- 
ban, were both richly embroidered with gold ; from hif 
ears depended rings adorned with the finest brilliants ; and 
his naked legs and arms were covered with bracelets of 
gold and precious stones. On one side an old man held a 
golden plate, on which was the betel-leaf and aieca, the 
chewing of which is esteemed a great luxury among ori- 
ental nations ; while on the other side was a golden vase 
to receive it when chewed. This lofty potentate, on the 
approach of the Portuguese, merely raised his head from 
the embroidered pillow on which it rested, and made a sign 
to an attendant to seat Gama on one of the steps leading' 
ttf the throne. He received graciously, however, the ad- 
miralV credentials, and promised to examine them at 
leisure, — meantime reconmiending that he should retire to 
rest, and appointing for that purpose a place where he 
would be secure against any annoyance from his Moorish 
adversaries. 

Tl» admiral proposed to wait next day upon the zamo- 
rin, but was informed that he must abide the princess com- 
ineiids, and also that this second interview must be aecono- 
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panied with a present, by the vahie of which the gteatiteam 
of his royal master and the importance of his own mission 
would be measured.' Gama, «pcordinff to De Barros, had 
been fiUly aware that every thing in the East must begin 
and end with presents ; yet bis appointments did not indi- 
cate any consciousness of this important truth. He had 
been provided with no royal or spitable gift, and his only 
resource was to select from the common stores something 
which might make an appearance not wholly unsuitaUe. 
He produced, therefore^ some scarlet cloth, six h&te, a few 
pieces of brass and coral, with a little sugar and honey. 
On viewing thiis intended donation, the cutwal and his 
attendants burst into a fit of ungovernable laughter, declar- 
ing, that so far from becoming so powerful a sovereign as 
his master was represented, it was such as the meanest 
merchant who entered the port would have been ashamed 
to offer to the great zamorin. They thought it would be 
better to send no present at all than one such as this. 
Gama, howevert after serious meditation, determined, wisely 
it should seem, that the gift, such as it was, should be sent, 
accompanied by an explanation, that having left Lisbon 
under much uncertainty, and with scarcely a hope of reach- 
ing Calicut, he came unprovided with any present from hi» 
roval master, and could only select from his own stores 
wjiat might seem least unworthy of his majesty's accept- 
ance; but that in his next voyage this failure would be 
ami^y compensated. The king, apparently satisfied witb 
this apology, admitted the admiral to an mterview, at whicby. 
if we may believe the historians, he assigned as the chief 
motive of his voyage the belief of the zamorin being a Chris- 
tian prince, and received even on that head a satisfactory 
answer. But in regard to this point, there must have been 
on the one side or the other a complete misapprehension. 

Hitherto it appears that the king, actuated by motives of 
the soundest policy, had shown a decided disposition to fa- 
vour the Portuguese. The Moors, however, who saw m 
these amicable feelings their own worst fears confirmed^ de- 
termined to Ipave no means untried for the destrucrien of 
their rivals. Their leading men held a meeting,' and repre- 
sented to each otlier in exaggerated colours the ruin with 
which they were threatened firom these western pec^le. 
Their astrologers announced visioni which had appeaMd t& 
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Ihem of fleets destroyed or sunk in consequence of the en- 
trance of these detested strangers into the Indian seas. 
The conclusion was, that no exertion should be omitted by 
which they might destroy the Portuguese vessels. As their 
direct interference, however, would be justly imputed to 
motives of rivalry, they adopted a circuitous course. Hav- 
ing subscribed a large sum, they bribed the cutwal, who pos- 
sessed the intimate confidence of the zamorin, and who 
could not be supposed to be actuated but by a view to his 
wel£ire. This officer represented that all the accounts 
from the West described those strangers as persons of a 
vezy different class from what they had represented them- 
selves ; that instead of being merchants or ambassadors 
from any king, they were pirates, who, having by their 
crimes rendexed the European seas unsafe for them, had 
unhappily sought in the East an escape from justice, and a 
sphere in which to exercise their criminal vocation. He 
added, that in their passage along the coast of Africa they 
had committed the most dreadful outrages, firing upon the 
towns, and carryine off the inhabitants ; of which they 
were so conscious, that though received at Melinda in iha 
most friendly manner, they could by no entreaty be pre- 
vailed upon to land. It was manifest that had they come, 
as they pretended, under the commission of a great mon- 
arch, they would have brought some present corresponding 
to his dignity, instead of of&ring one of which the meanest 
trading captabi would be ashamed. 

The king, considerably moved by these represoitations, 
sent for Gama, who possessed no means of directly refuting 
the charges; but he entered into very full explanations, 
with which his majesty appeared satisfied, and allowed him 
to depart unmolested. The admiral, who did not quite ad- 
mire the aspect of affairs, had no sooner left the palace than 
he got into his palanquin, and set off full speed for the ships. 
The cutwal, however, using great diligence, overtook him 
with a body of his nayrs, and politely rallied Vasco on his 
extreme haste, which, he said, had nearly deprived him of 
the pleasure of being his escort. It behooved the com- 
mander to frame some apology, and pretend a satisfaction 
which he was far from feeling. Late in the evening he 
reached Pandarane, and eagerly inquired for a boat ; but 
nemo, he was assured, could be fooxid at the moment, and' 

Vol. I — O 
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he wu with some difficulty prevailed upon to spend the 
night in a spacious mansion fitted up for his reception. la 
fke mommg he was early prepared for departure ; hut, in 
confirmation of his secret fears, found all the avenues 
strictly guarded by nayrs, and his egress politely but finnly 
resisted. He was a prisoner. The cutwal was inflexible 
as to his detention, yet treated him with the utmost pcrfit^ 
ness and respect, and even exhausted every form of coui^ 
teous importunity to prevail upon him to send out an order 
for bringinsr the ships close to the shore. He represented 
the many dangers they incurred as long as they were kept 
thus tossing in an open roadstead, while the position which 
he recommended would at once place them in safety and 
secure the confidence of the zamorin, who could not but 
interpret their present position into a proof of guilt and 
fear. Gama, ftiUy aware that this proposal was urged 
solely in the hope of obtaining an opportunity of burning or 
otherwise destroying his vessels, cnose to dissemble hia 
conviction, and merely replied, that his ships, from their 
large dimensions, could not with safety be drawn on shore 
like Che fiat-bottomed barks of India. Seeing clearly that 
the zamorin's officers were acting without any authority 
from him, he assumed a high tone, and loudly proclaimed 
that by some channel or other he would bring hu grievances 
under the view of that monarch. At length he was allowed 
to CO on board, after having landed mirt of his cargo, which 
he left under charge of his factor, Diego Diaz, anid Ahraro 
de Braga, his secretary. 

The cutwal and the Moors, since they could not keep 
Gama in confinement, studied to spoil his market, and they 
had infiuence sufficient to prevent almost every purchaser 
firom repairing to Pandaranc. He sent Diaz to comphdn 
of this conduct to the zamorin, who appeared always dis- 
posed to favour trade, and allowed the cargo to be brought 
to Calicut, where it was advantageously disposed of. These 
transactions led to considerable intimacy with the natives^ 
many of whom went familiarly on oos^ the ships. Yet 
the Moors abated nothing of their enmity, and Monzaide 
sent advice that they had at length completely gained over 
the king to their hostile views. Of this Diaz was ■oon 
made sensible, when he watted on the zamorin to take 
leave, and to request that his m^esty would sanction the 
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contiaiiance of the trade, and fulfil the intention fonnerly 
expressed of sending an ambassador to Portugal. His 
hopes were at^nce chilled by the cold and frowning lodks 
of the prince ; an effect which he had it not in his power to 
Temove by the presentation of a suitable gift. On his re- 
turn he found himself escorted by a large body of nayrs, in 
token, as he at first hoped, of respect ; but when he reached 
the fiEU!toTy, they immediately placed him under close confine- 
ment. Gama, being through his steady friend Monzaide 
duly apprized of this outrage, felt his situation somewhat 
embarrassing. Judging it necessary to dissemble, he re- 
ceived successive parties of the natives with his accustomed 
cordiality, and even wrote a letter to the king betraying no 
consciousness of any injurious conduct. Tno Indians ac- 
cordingly resumed their intercourse with the same confidence 
at fonnerly, and he had at length the satisfaction to see the 
iqiproach of a boat having on board six nayrs and fifteen 
other distinguished personages. These had no sooner en- 
tered the vessel than they were arrested and placed in close 
cnstodr* The admiral then wrote to the kmg, informing 
him of this step, and adding, that as soon as his majesty 
should be pleased to release the factor and secretary, he 
would receive his own subjects in return. The king pre- 
tended ignorance of the factor's detention, yet appeared 
little disposed to yield to this compulsory mode of redress. 
Gama, determining then to take summary measures, weighed 
anchor, and set sul. Presently seven boats were seen 
pulling out from the shore with the utmost speed, in one of 
which were discerned the factor and secretary. They were 
cantionsly sent forward in a boat by themselves, in which 
Yasco returned the principal captives. He nevertheless 
detained several of his prisoners, who he hoped might be 
cained over by good treatment, and, after seeing the splen- 
dour of the realm of Portugal, and the honour in which the 
members of the expedition were held, might return next 
year with a report calculated to dispel the injurious sus- 
picions instilled into the zamoxin. 

This conduct, however, was unjust and unwise, confirm- 
ing for the present all the suspicions of the prince, and iof 
m^jmg him with irreconcilable enmity. H^ immediately 
despatched a squadron of boats, which closely followed i& 
FMtagneMy watching eveiy opportunity of attack ; he lue- 
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ceeded even in anniiig against them the whole coaft of 
Jndia. A spy, who came out iirom Goa, being discovered 
and tortured, confessed that the zabaio, or sovereign of that 
territory, was busily equipping an armament destined for 
their destruction ; and that every bay, creek, and river was 
filled with boats ready at a moment^s warning to co-operate 
in the same undertaking. Under such circumstances, the 
Portuguese leader, though somewhat unprepared for the 
voyage, could no lotiger delay his departure, and accord- 
ingly resolved to steer across that formidable ocean which 
separated bit" from the African coast. He had a tediout 
passage of four months, delayed alternately by storms and 
calms, while the scurvy renewed its terrible ravages among 
his crews. 

In a most exhausted state he reached Magadoxo, a more 
northerly port than any he had formerly visited ; but, learn- 
ing that it was entirely- in possession of a bigoted tribe of 
Moors, he chose rather to proceed to the friendly harbour 
of Melinda. There he was received with the wonted cor- 
diality, and amply supplied with fresh provisions, which 
could not, however, arrest the mortality that had begun to 
rage on board. The sailors were so reduced in strength 
and number that they could not undertake to navigate all 
the three vessels round the Cape ; and hence he judged it 
necessary to burn the St. Raphael, and convey her stores 
on board of the two other snips. In his projzress along 
the coast of Africa, he touched at the islands of Zanzibar, 
Pemba, and Bdonfia, and met a good rece|>tion ; but avoided 
having any communication with Mozambique. Being regu- 
larly supplied with fresh provisions, the whole crew at the 
time of passing the Cape were fit for duty, and they met 
with no further obstruction in making the circuit of Africa. 
The admiral, however, had to sustain at Terceira the deep 
affliction occasioned by the death of his brother Paulo, who 
had rendered the ties of kindred closer by being an able and 
faithful coadjutor in this grand expedition. On the 29th 
August, 1499, he entered the Tagus, after a voyage of two 
yean and two months, in which he had fully explored a 
new path to the commerce and empire of India. Bnt of 
the hundred and eight men who had originally manned the 
Teasels only fifty-five returned to their native country. 

Giwna, according to the devotional and somewhal wagm^ 
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4Sti<ras spirit of the age, repaired first to the convent of 
Bethlehem, and spent eight days in paying homage at the 
shrine of Our Lady ; he then made his entry into Lisbon 
-with a pomp resembling that of a royal conqueror. The 
kmg cdebrated his arrival with bull-fights, puppet-shows, 
dog-feats, and other entertainments suited to the taste of 
tbat rude age. He bestowed upon him and his posterity 
the titles ofDan and of Conde de Yidigueira ; assijped him- 
a liberal pension, to be commuted as soon as possible into 
a landed estate ; and finally granted the still more valuable 
privilege of importing, to a considerable amount, Indian 
spices free of duty. That Our Lady also might obtain her 
Tewaid, he raised a splendid temple to her honour, which 
was afterward conveited into a royal palace. 
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PortuguesB SetUemenU and Covupufts in India. 

Bzpe^tkm of Csbral-Discovcry of^n^^-^^^f^^^^f^^SSZZ^ 
^Sst Calicut— Friendly Reception-^oarrels wiih the Moore-Fsc- 
torv desiroyed-HostUe Proceedinga-Eetsblishmenr at Cochin- 
lUlttra-Juan de Nueva-Second Voyage of Gwna-Hia seTerp Pij>- 
M«Soga at Calicai-Vi«ta CochiD-Wara between ^Ucat and CochI j 
-SpGta of Pacheco-Lope Soarea-Almeyda-Mantime War m 
Gmerat— Albuquerque— Unsttcoeesftil Attempt on Calicut-Bcdnctlon 
of^-Bxpulaion from that City-Its Recovery-Means enmloyed 
Ibr cemeniiiif the Portuguise Power-Conquest ff M*'«»Jca-Of Or- 
mo»-Albnquerque is superaeded-Dies-fixtent of P»rt»««S;,^ 
SSSto^RsinaSable Sieg» of Diu^General Conf«<»«jgr ag Mj»st^^^ 
?5rtugues©-Defeated-Their Decline-Wars with the Dutch-With 
the English— Low State of thair Power 

Not a moment was lost by the Portuguese in following 
out the grand objecU of naval and commercijJ enterprise. 
An armiment wis unmediately equipped, at that time con- 
aidered truly formidable, and which, consisting ofthirteen 

•hips and twelve hundred men, ^",f <*«*^ -^^'f,',^ 
farep the sea against all the navies of the East. Th«<5«°^ 

mJul was not bestowed upon Gama; whether it was that 
an opposite interest had begun to prevail at ^^^.^J'^l 
^ (^duet in the &rmer expedition had been considered M 

02 
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Hot allOMthm discreet and conciiiatoxy. On this, « am 
•vei7 otaer subject which might affect the reputatien of 
their sOTcreign, the Portuguese writers maintain a profound 
silence. The new admiral was AlTsrez Cabral, a person 
perfectly qualified for this important undertaking. He wa» 
accompaiued by eight Franciscan firiars, and, according to 
De Barros, was instructed to cany five and sword into evety 
country which should refuse to listen to their preaching. 

On the 8th March, 1500, the king repaired to the convent 
of Bethlehem, heard mass, ,and delivered a consecrated 
banner to Cabral, who then kissed his majesty's hand, and 
embaifced. The assembled multitude beheld the fleet de- 
part next dar with sensations of joy much more general 
and unmixed than tHose with which they had seen Gam^ 
set forth on his botder and more doubtful adventure. The 
passage through the Atlantic was distinguished by a bril^ 
nant discoveiy. Standing westward to avoid Afnca, Ca- 
bral found himself unexpectedly in sight of another shore, 
extensive, fertile, finely wooded, and evidently forming put 
of the continent recently made known by Columbus. This 
coast was that of Brazil, which proved afterward the bright- 
est jewel in the crown* of Portugal, continuing to shine after 
an the others were dimmed. From thence Cabral steered 
direct for the Cape of Good Hope, where during two months 
he was involved in the most finghtfiil tempests, in which he 
lost four of his ships. In one of them was the renovmed 
Bartholomew Diaz, who thus perished amid those mighty 
seas which he had been the first to brave. Cabral had only 
three vessels with him when he doubled the Cape, which he 
passed without having seen it. like his predecessor, he 
missed Sofala, though in its vicinity he detained a vessel 
which had been ricuy laden with gold ; but the crew, pre- 
possessed with the idea that they were about to be attacked 
by pirates, had thrown the greater part of it overboard. On 
being assured that no injury would be done to them nor to 
any other friendly ship, they expressed the deepest regret* 
and vainly implored the Portuguese to use Uie magical 
powers which they were understood to possess to bring up 
the treasure again from the bottom. Cabral scarcely stopped 
at Mozambique, but remained for some days off Quiloa« 
Winch he found a large and flourishing port, situated in a 
HK^ fertile countiy. The king behaved at first with th« 
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ttCaiost cordiality, and contented to hold an interriew with 
the admiral on the water, though he was more alarmed than 
flattered by being saluted with a general discharge of artil- 
lery. But there soon appeared symptoms of that jealousy 
which arises from the dLSerence of religious creeds ; and 
hence it became manifest that commerce could not be trans- 
.acted upon any liberal or advantageous footing. He there* 
fore set safl for Melinda, where he met with the same agree- 
able reception which his countrymen had twice before 
experienced. The king rode over the bowels of a sheep 
newly killed to the edge of the water, and earnestly solicited 
a visit from the Portuguese admiral, who, however, firmly 
declined the proffered honour. The latter then lefl the 
African coast, and, after touching at the island of Ange- 
dive, came on the 13th September in view of the city of 
Calicut. 

He is said to have entertained considerable anxiety in re* 
gard to the reception that he was likely to experience after 
the abrupt and somewhat uncourteous close of the transac' 
tiona wiUi Gama in the former expedition. First appear- 
ances, indeed, were very promising ; some of the principal 
people came out in almadias, or country boats, with assu* 
fances from the zamorin of the most friendly disposition. 
Cabral then restored the captives carried off by his prede* 
cessor, handsomely dressed, and ready to bear testimony to 
their good treatment. Having received an invitation to 
land and visit the prince, he expressed an earnest wish to 
comply, and to negotiate a treaty of amity and alliance, 
only soliciting that four persons of distinction, whom he 
named, should be sent as hostages. To this proposal the 
king very strongly objected, as these were Brahmins of high 
and holy character, who could not without profanation 
enter a ship, or perform there any of their sacred ceremo- 
nies and ablutions. The Portuguese commander, however, 
stood firm, and carried his point. Preparations were forth- 
with made on shore for his reception, by erecting a gallery, 
which, though not very spacious, was richly hung with 
Carpets and curtains of crimson velvet &ncifully embroi- 
dered. Here Cabral, having equipped his attendants in the 
most handsome manner, found the monarch ready to receive 
Inm. The sole clothing of his majesty was a richly-em- 
bnndeied clodi rocmd the middle ; but lus person presented 
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a most dazzling spectacle, beiitg adorned with girdles, braea* 
lets, rings of gold, diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and very 
large pearls. The interview was amicable ; the present, 
consisting of several vessels of wrought gold and silver, and 
cloths ingeniously wrought, was graciously accepted, anc\ 
in return, full liberty was conceded to establish a ftctory in 
Calicut. Meantime, the hostages, who on their passage U 
the ship had shown the deepest alarm and horror, wen 
struck, on^ entering^ with such dismay, that they threw 
themselves into the sea, and endeavoured to swim to th« 
boats ; but two of them were brought back and thrust into 
close confinement. This caused such a panic on shore, 
that even after Cabral*s return no vessel would venture out 
to receive them, and these unfortunate cbiefii remained three 
days on board without tasting a morsel, and in a state of 
the most deadly consternation, till the admiral, c<)mpassi<m- 
ating their suiTerings, and even dreading fatal consequences 
from their agitated feelings, contrived to land them on an 
unfrequented part of the coast. 

The intercourse with the city was opened in a very ami* 
cable manner, and some even of the Moors assumed out- 
wardly the character of friends. It was intimated to Cabral 
that a very large vessel was passing from Cochin* & hostile 
city, having, on board a rich cargo, part of which consisted 
of seven elephants, one of them peculiarly desired by the 
zamorin, to whom, therefore, he could not do a more accept- 
able service than to capture this foreigner. The European, 
with less regard to justice than expediency, undertook the 
exploit, and directed Duarte Pacheco to perform it with a 
single caravel. This lieutenant, by means of his cannon, 
drove the ship before him till it was taken, or, according to 
Osoiio, forced into the harbour of Calicut, where it became 
the prize of the zamorin. 

But the pleasure derived from this acquisition ^d not 
conipensate for the alarm inspired by such a dinilay of Por- 
tuguese prowecs. The first good understanding, aocord- 
uiglyi W8^ soon clouded ; the Moors used all their influence 
with the native merchants to prevent any goods from being 
sent to the Portuguese, who saw numerous vessels richly 
laden taking their departure, while they, after a delay of two 
or three months, had made no progress towards obtaining a 
cargo. The latter laid their complaints betbre the kiDis». 
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whom they seem to have held responsible for tlie conduct 
of his mercantile subjects. He declared that he could not 
prevent such disappointments; that the Moors were too 
shrewd both for him and his people ; and one day hastily 
observed, that they had better take forcible possession of 
one of the Moslem cargoes, only paying for it an equitable 
price. This hint was very probably thrown out in a fit of 
impatience, in order to get nd of their complaints, without 
any idea of its being practically adopted. However, Aires 
Correa, the foctor, a man of a warm and eager temper, was 
disposed to receive it in its literal sense ; while his pre- 
tended friends among the Moors eagerly urged him not to 
neglect the royal permission. Cabrid, on this information 
being transmitted to him, felt it to be a matter of extreme 
delicacy, and was Ji>y no means forward to engage in the 
transaction. Correa, however, sent repeated and urgent 
representations to him, upbraiding his supineness, and 
almost threatening mutiny. 

The Moors, meantime, began ostentatiously to lade a 
vessel with the richest spices, and fixed the hour of her de- 
paitctre, of which they took special care to apprize the Por- 
tuguese. The admiral, on seeing the ship quit the harbour, 
allowed himself to be overcome by the urgency of his factor 
and aeents, and sent his boats, which captured it, and pro- 
ceeded to transfer its precious contents to their own ships. 
The Moors» who had long watched for this crisis, ran m- 
•tantly to the king, representing that the band of pirates 
were now seen in their true colours, having» in defiance of 
his royal power, commenced their system of robbery. His 
majesty, who had either forgotten his alleged permission, 
or never meant it seriously, entered into their views, and 
allowed them to seek redress as they chose. The nayrs 
and other inhabitants of Calicut joined the Moors, and all 
together proceeded in a united body against the factory. 
The Portueuese felt so perfectly secure, that they at first 
•apposed the tumult to be raised only in jest, and hence, on 
aacertaining its hostile purpose, found great difficulty in 
shutting the gates. Correa, with his slender troop, forth- 
with manned the roof of the edifice ; but it was a contest 
of seventy individuals against thousands, who rent the air 
with their cries, and poured in a thick cloud of darts and 
javetina. Si^^uda of diatxeaa weie raiaed to infinm Calinl 
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of their situation, who at first sent twohoats to reccnmoitM^ 
and then all his strength, with orders to push fiili i^ed to 
the shore. Meantime, the Moors, unahle to effect an en- 
trance, brought a large battering-engine, which overthrew 
part of the wall, and afforded an inlet to the infuriated mul- 
titude. The little band of Portuguese were completely 
overpowered. Aires Correa and fifty men were killed ; the 
remainder leaped into the sea, and swam to the boats. 

Cabral, witness to this dreadful catastrophe, called toge- 
ther his officers, and in the heat of the moment determined 
by the most decisive measures to avenge their wrongs. Yet, 
according to Castanheda, a short pause was allowMl, to give 
room to the zamorin to offer an explanation ; but when, in- 
stead of this, tidings were brought that he was employed in 
sharing the plunder of the factory, it was resolved no longer 
to delay a severe retaliation. Ten Moorish ships were 
attacked and taken, their cargoes emptied into those of the 
Portuguese, and their crews made prisoners. The captured 
vessels were then ranged in a row, set on fire, and exhib- 
ited in fiiU blaze to the citizens of Calicut. The assailant* 
next drew their squadron as close as possible to the shore, 
and began a fiirious discharge of artillery ; when they had 
the satisfaction to see the city on fire in several places, and 
of being assured that a ball had nearly struck the king, who 
hastily fled into the country. 

Having thus gratified his resentment, Cabral set sail finom 
Calicut, and proceeded southward to Cochin, the second 
city on this coast for greatness and commercial importance. 
In those days the preliminary step necessaiy in all eastern 
traffic was a negotiation with the sovereign. He happened 
at that juncture to be in the interior ; but the admiral had 
secured as a mediator one Michael, a yogue or fiikir, one of 
those eastern sages who wander over the country half- 
naked, smeared with cow-dung, and abiuringall the decen- 
cies and accommodations of social life. This holy but 
uncouth messenger was completely successful. The king, 
an oppressed and reluctant vassal of Calicut, saw in the 
commerce and alliance of these powerful strangers the 
means of deliverance from this yoke, and of rabing himself 
to an equality of splendour and importance. He even has- 
tened to the city, and gave them an audience, which passed 
most satisfiictorily, though the Portuguese saw nc'^' 
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ttf that profase wealth which had dazzled them in the per- 
lon and court of the zamorin. The city, compared to CaJi 
cut, did not exhibit the same busy and crowded scene of 
commerce ; there was, however, abundance of pepper, the 
commodity chiefly valued by the Europeans, and a cargo 
was obtained with the utmost facility. When they were 
ready for sea, tidings came that the King of Calicut had 
sent BgaioAt them sixty sail, of which eighteen were very 
large vessels. Cabral went out with the resolution to give 
them battle, without much dread of the result ; but, as a 
favoarable vmid sprang up, he considered that even a vic- 
toiy could be of no benefit to his country, and that he should 
more completely realize the object of his expedition by car- 
lying home the cargoes with which he had laden his vessels. 
He touched at Cananor, and met a reception, if possible, 
still more friendly than at Cochin; afterward, steering 
round Africa, he reached Lisbon on the 31st July, 1501. 

But before his arrival the king had sent out three addi- 
tiraial ships and a caravel, under Juan de Nueva, to rein* 
force his squadron. This officer was steering directly for 
Calicot, but fortunately found at San Bias, on the coast of 
Africa, a letter detailing the tragic and hostile proceedings 
which had taken place, and advising him to proceed at once 
to Gocfain. He followed this course, and was well received, 
though the Moors here also succeeded in raising some ob- 
stacles to European traffic. The zamorin, on learning the 
tnival of the new admiral, sent a fleet to attack him ; but 
it was beaten off with such vigour as induced the Indian 
monarch to make overtures for accommodation, to which 
Nueva did &ot in the first instance think fit to listen. 

Meantime Cabral had arrived at Lisbon, where the nar* 
ntive of his disasters, and of the deadly hostility which he 
had encountered, excited a deep interest. Not only the 
individuals who from the first had opposed those distant 
and perilous enterprises, but even some who had supported 
Oama in his early career, considered the undertaking as 
having now assumed a very critical aspect. As long as 
the object was confined to establishing factories, formmg 
alliances, and purchasing valuable cargoes, such expedi- 
tions had promised to augment without hazard the splen-- 
dour of the monarchy and the national wealth ; but now, 
when a mighty war was to be waged agamst a r 
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ntuatfld at the opposite extremity of the globe, in a hnmia^ 
and peatilential cUmate, the reeoiuces of a small kingdoia 
would too probably, they thought, be vainly exhausted in 
the attempt. The king, however, remained unmoved by 
these arguments. Inspired, as usual in that age, by a 
mixture of religious and ambitious motives, he trusted in 
the papal grant which had conferred on Portugal the do- 
xnimon of an the eastern regions discovered by her fleets, 
and deemed it both a right and a duty to take possession 
of the inheritance of ^these proscribed nations. Descend- 
ing to views of a more ordinary policy, he reflected, that 
against the hostile disposition of Calicut the friendship of 
the potent kings of Cochin and Cananor would be a pow- 
erful counterpoise. In short, he was fired with the am- 
bition of founding an eastern empire ; and, accordingly, 
instead of being intimidated by these tidings of temporaiy 
reverse, chose at this very moment to assume the high 
title of <* Lord of the Navigation, Conquest, and Cm- 
merce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India." To make 
good such hiffh pretensions, an armament was fitted out 
much larger than had yet been sent into the eastern seas. 
The main fleet, amounting to fifteen sail, was ordered to 
support the factories of Cochin and Cananor ; while an- 
other squadron of five vessels was directed to assume a 
station at the mouth of the Red Sea, with the view of ex- 
duding the hostile Moors from any communication with 
the coast of Malabar. The command of the fleet was 
offered to Cabral, and that of the squadron to Vicente 
Sodre, uncle to V asco de Gama ; but the former not brook- 
ing a divided power, Gama himself was again invested 
with the direction of the expedition. 

This ofiicer, in his progress round Africa, touched for 
the first time at Sofala, where he formed a treaty of alli- 
ance and commerce. At Quiloa he assumed a higher 
tone, and, in resentment of the inhospitable treatment in- 
flicted on Cabral, extorted from the king a promise of sub- 
mission and tribute. Approaching the coast of Arabia, he 
met and captured a large Moorish vessel ; when, we regret 
to add, he stained all the glory of his discoveries by the 
most savage cruelty, and in the excess of his anser outdid 
the crimes which he came to avenge. Having first plun- 
dered the vessel, and shut up all ue crew in the hold, he 
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let it on fire. He then made for the coast of India, toocbed 
at Cananor, and thence proceeded to Calicut. Here a ne- 
l{otiatioa waa opened tO' demand, redreas for the injuries 
sustained by CabraL Gama, conceiving that the transac* 
tion was studiously protracted by the native authorities, 
collected fifty of the Indians from several vessels which he 
had captured, and, with an hourglass in his hand, assured 
the messenger, that unless he received satisfaction before 
the glass was run, all their lives would be forfeited. The 
time having elapsed without obtaining a reply ,^ he fulfilled 
his savage threat ; adding to its horror by cutting off the 
hands and feet of the victims, which he sent on ^hore. 
Having then for some time poured a destructive fire 
upon the city, he sailed to Cochin, where he was received 
with the accustomed cordiality. Soon afterward, however, 
a message was brought from the zamorin by a Bramin of 
venerable age and aspect, as well as of the most consum- 
mate addr^s, who began by making inquiries respecting 
the Christian religion, for which he professed great admi- 
n^ion, and even feigned a disposition to embrace it. He 
then assured Gama of his master's anxious wish to renew 
hut friendship with the Portuguese, and to make ample 
reparation for the wrongs they had suffered ; in short, he 
wrought so artfully upon the admiral as to prevail upon 
him to go to Calicut in a single ship to confer with the 
zamorin. But when he arrived at that port, instead of 
being admitted to the expected meeting, he found himself, 
as might have been anticipated, sunounded by thirty- four 
proas of the eneipy, who considered him their certain vic- 
tim. In this extremity, however, he acted with the utmost 
promptitude and vigour ; for, having cut his cable, ho 
made full sail, and b^ing supported by Vicente Sodre, ex- 
tricated himself without loss from this imminent peril. 
The Portuguese then set out upon a cruise, during which 
they took several valuable ships, particularly one in which 
was a most magnificent idol, with a vesture of beaten 
gold and eyes of emerald. After touching at Cananor, 
and leaving Sodre with his squadron to blockade the Red 
Sea, the admiral took his departure for Portugal. 

In this last step Gama does not seem to have duly con- 
sidered the interests and safety of his Indian ally. The 
samoxin, as soon as he saw the Poxtuguese foi^e removedy 
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tliouglit tbe time was come for avengins himself on bk ^ 
fVactoTy vassal the King of Cochin, throagh whom this 
foreign enemy had obtained a fixed establishment on the 
coast of Malabar. He at first represented his prepara* 
tiona as intended only against the Portuguese ; but, having 
mustered a' large army, he directed his march upon 
Cochin, with a peremptory demand that the king should 
at once dissolve connexion with this new people, and 
deliver up all the members of their factory left in his capi- 
tal. Considerable agitation pervaded the royal councils ; 
a general alarm was spread among the people ; and many 
of his majesty's steadiest advisers were of opinion that he 
would in vain attempt to make head against so mighty an 
invader. But he himself remained firm, determining to 
brave every penl in support of the Portuguese alliance. 
His troops, however, unable to withstand the immense 
foice of the enemy, were driven from post to post ; his 
allies and even his great lords deserted him ; and at length 
he had no hope left but that of being able, T^th a small 
and chosen band, to defend a strong passage leading to his 
capital. The zamorin, flushed wiu victory, rushed on to 
the assault ; and the Cochinian troops, after a very gallant 
defence, in which three princes of the blood fell, were 
forced to give way. The death of Narmuhin, next heir 
to the crown and a prince of distinguished gallantry, 
struck the deepest despondence into the minds of the peo- 
ple ; inspiring them at the same time with unbounded rage 
against the strangers, who, through the king's obstinate 
attachment to them, had involved me nation in such dread- 
ful calamities. But the monarch stiU adhered to his al- 
lies ; and to prevent them from being torn to pieces, he 
conducted them everywhere in his own train. Being at 
length obliged to abandon Cochin, he took refuge in the 
island of Vaypeen (Vipeen), which, from its natural 
strength, as well as from being invested with a sacred 
character, afforded a temporary security. It would not, 
however, have long availed, had he not been relieved by 
the arrival of ample succours from Europe. 

Emanuel was determined to maintain the footing which 
he had acquired in the eastern world ; and having secured 
at Cochin a fixed point where he might land and concentrate 
bis troops, he despatched his reinforcements, no longer In 
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one united fleet, bi^t by successive detachmeniB. Three 
expeditions were equipped,— one under Alphonso Aiba- 
qaerque, the future conqueror of (he East ; another under 
Fnmcisco Albuquerque ; and a third under Antonio Sal- 
danha. Francisco arrived first on the coast of Arabia, 
and collected there the remains of the squadron formerly 
commanded by Vicente Sodre, who, neglecting the safety 
of the King of Cochin, had engaged in the pursuits of 
piracy, and at length perished in a violent storm. The 
roituguese admiral then sailed to the succour of that 
resolute monarch, whom, as we have already suggested, 
be found in the Isle of Vaypin, reduced to the last ex- 
tremity. He was hailed as a deliverer, and the troops of 
the zamorin almost immediately evacuated the city. The 
Portuguese, having reinstated the kin? , undertook, oh the 
arrival of Alphonso, expeditions into Uie interior, and even 
into the dominions of the enemy. On several occasions, 
however, they were surrounded by greatly superior num- 
bers, and with difficulty escaped. The zamorin then made 
overtures for peace, which was granted on condition that 
fuH satisfaction should be given for the outrages at Gali- 
cvt, that a large quantity of pepper should be delivered, 
and that the city should be completely opened to Portu- 
guese commerce. Soon after, Fernando Correa had aa 
unfortunate encounter with one of his ships, which he 
took and carried into Cochin. Osorio represents Albu- 
querque as acting in the most unjust manner, by refusing 
all redress or compensation ; while, according to De Bar- 
roSfthe zamorin merely caught at this inbident as a pre- 
text for dissolving a treaty concluded with the mere view 
of gaining time. The Albuquerques, on perceiving this 
hostile disposition, sailed to Calicut, and endeavoured to 
intimidate the monarch itno a renewal of the engagement, 
but without success. They then, very unaccountably it 
should seem, set sail for Europe, leaving the capital of 
their ally guarded only by a few hundred men under Du- 
arte Padieeo. 

The zamorin, seeing Codiin left thus defenceless, deto^ 
mined to make a grand effort to crush his rebellious vassal, 
and extirpate that hated race who, through him, were eveir 
dsf sbtaming a firmer footing on the Indian shores, Afi 
Ids najrs were summoiied; ins allies and ddpondcai 
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j^mices were celled into the field ; the Moon eagcily ftr« 
warded the equipment of the expedition ; while two Mi* 
lanese deserters taught him to cast brass cannon, and tQ 
introduce other European improvements. According to 
report, fifly thousand men assembled, and ^gan umbHx 
march upon Cochin. The rumour of these mighty prepay 
rations shook the fidelity of many of the chiefs. Several 
stole off to join the invader ; others, especially the Moore, 
foimSd {dots to aid him when he should arrive ; and a 
general panic spread even among the well-affected. At- 
tached as the king was to the Portuguese, his courage 
failed ; he expressed to Pacheco his fear that every at* 
tempt at resistance was now vain, and that no choice was 
left but of unconditional submission : yet assuring him 
that cure would be taken to secure his safe retreat. The 
European replied in a tone of lofty indignation, giving 
vent to his astonishment that the king should doubt 
whether the Portuguese would fiilfil their promise of do- 
fending him ; and declaring, at the same time, with. Uia 
fullest confidence, that his little band, aided by the SortM 
of Cochin, would -bring the war to a triumphant icMOt 
The king's spirits revived ; and, confiding in theee ao< 
Burances, he placed all his resources, and the whole ooit- 
duct of the campaign, in the hands of Pacheoo* That 
chie^ perhaps the ablest and wbest of the Portagnoaa 
officers, btegan to provide with the utmost activity agahMt 
this imminent danger. He proclaimed the severeet pen- 
alties against deserters, guaraed all the passages by which 
they might escape, and living detected five Moors whUo 
making the attempt, he carried them on board, with the 
avowed intention of putting them to death. The king 
made earnest intercession for their deliverance, whi^ 
Pacheco resolutely refused, and even announced th^ 
doom as fixed ; yet he only kept them in close and eeciet 
custody, that, after the crisis should have passed, he might 
agreeably surprise the king and their countrymen- by their 
reappearance. He began also to act on the ofiensave» 
making incursions into the enemy's territory ; and his re- 
turn from thence laden with booty wonderfully revived the 
spirits of his adherents. 

The xamorin, meantime, with his mighty boat in fiiU 
anay, was bearing down upon Cochin. That city po%> 



a t«y deftnsiUe^ position, as it cMd Mily be ttjK 
pnMKhdd ftcniss a number of islands sepafated nom ther 
emttiient by nanow chamieb. But these channels wtow 
pasrable by fotds, to defend which became the main object 
of tbe Poxtngaese. The invader, supported by a fleet of a; 
hoadred and sixty vessels, marched towards one of these> 
shallows, at a place where his squadron had room to act. 
They immediately began an attack upon four European 
baifct, and at the same time the whole army attempted to 
pan over. Pacheco awaited the onset with 400 of his 
ooQAtiymen and 500 chosen troops of Cochin. The latter, 
however, «8 soon as they saw the mifi^htyhost in glittering 
amoor advancing with loud shoUts into the water, fled at 
fall speed, leaving only their two chiefs, whom Pacheco do* 
tsinea, that they might be witnesses of Portuguese valour. 
The &Bt attack was made by the fleet, whose proas covered' 
the sea ; yet his Kttle squadron kept up a fire so weD di- 
rected that all the ships which approached were either sunk' 
or dispersed. The hardest conflict was with twenty which 
wcfe boond together by an iron chain ; but Pacheco, by a 
weiKaimed discharge from a lar^e cannon, cut the chain in 
two, and they were scattered like the others. The land 
snny, meantime, were making fiirions efibits to pass the 
fttd, darkening the air with their javelins, which they dis- 
ehamd from a huge turret with powerful effect. The 
atta» was contin*^^ so long, that the Portuguese were 
neaily overpowered with fatigue ; yet their little band main- 
tained thdr ground so firmly, and kept up so destructive a 
fbe, that* tibe enemy was finally beaten off. Of the Euro- 
peans, a few were wounded, but not a single man killed ; 
while more than a thousand of the enemy were believed to 
have ftllen. 

The zamorin, most deeply mortified by this issue, deter- 
mined to make another grand effort. He enlarged his fleet 
to npvraids of two hundred vessels, and put 15,000 troops 
on board, designing to make a comMned naval and militaiy 
attack. Piacheco, on. seeing this armament approach, or- 
dered his men not to move till the enemy should come up; 
when he opened a tremendous fire, which struck them with 
lach amazement, that in spite of the utmost exertions on 
the pait of their leaders, their whole fleet betook themselves 
to a Ahanefal flight. lUpMted attempts, alwiys with the- 
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came ntolt, WBre made g»ii smoemTe days by tka oiliiiriii^> 
On the last 6ccafli<»i the Portuguese were rathw hard 
pressed, uid suffered some loss ; but the easualties on the. 
aide of the enemy were also greater than ever,' and, rnxkomm 
hsring broken out in his army, he renounced alL hope* ci. 
success, and returned to Calicut. 

These advantage may be considered as having laid thft 
foundation of European empire in India. It hence b0* 
came manifest that the innumerable mukitude of .thenatiY0 
people, and the vast armies which they brought into the 
field, would not avail eiUier for conquest or defence ; and 
that a handful of disciplined warriors possessed an iireaist- 
ible superiority over the countless hosts of Asia. Pacfaeco 
pointed out the road of victory to Albuquerque, by the btiW 
bancy and extent of whose conquests his own name was 
afterward eclipsed ; yet with inferior means he oonunand^ 
more uniform success, and was perhaps superior to him ia 
wisdom and talent, as well as in humanity. Tlua diatin- 
goished officer was superseded by Lope Soazez, who armed 
with a fleet and army from Portugal, but who treated P«» 
eheco with merited distinction, aiMl on their return home 
loaded him with the highest commendations. In his aaal 
for the public service he had neglected his private fortune,: 
which the king gave him an opportunity of retrieving by 
appointing him Governor of £1 Mina, the chief settlement 
en the coast of Africa. Here, however, a violent factkA 
was raised against him ; he was sent home in chains, and 
kept lonff in confinement ; .and though at last honoumbly 
acquitted, died without receiving the rewards due to hi» 
signal merits. 

Soarez, on reaching the coast of India, was immediately 
waited on by a Moor called Coje Bequi, accompanied by a 
Portuguese boy who had been a captive at CalicaU They 
brought overtures of peace from the zamorin, who offsrsd to 
release all the European prisoners, and to grant ev^ com- 
mercial privilege he could desire. This chief appeara to 
have been now in earnest, and Lope agreed to steer Soft 
Calicttt, whence a ship brought out to him copious sappiies, 
with several of the principal captives, who were delivered 
unconditionally. The treaty seemed to be proceedung in 
the most favourable train, when the Portuguese added a 
^m di l ion , that the MiUmese who hud assistM the r^^yr^ff 
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IhIm kto trar OwiAd be d^rened U{h The Moonrii aen 
fotistor lepliedy that an article which so deeply affected hi* 
toastfer'e ifonouT could not be concluded wtthont special 
Mfinranoe to himself; for which puipose a certain delay was 
cmvedt as he was then at some distance in the interior* 
BtttSoama, in that overbearing temper to which his eoujft- 
trfmen were too prone, demanded immediate assent ; and 
tlus bemg withheld, he opened a fire upon the city, and re- 
duced a great part of it to ashes. He then sailed for Co- 
chin, the king of which earnestly pressed him to destroy 
Cnugaaor, a firoutier town strongly attached to the zanuH 
lin. lie found this a somewhat difficult task; however, 
after an obstinate contest, he took the place, burnt it, and 
earned the fleet in triumph to ins head establishment. 
Having afterward destroyed a considerable squadron sta« 
tiened at Panane, he returned to £urope. 

In i605 the King of Portugal sent out a large fleet under 
FnacisGo Almeyda, who bore for the first time the pompous 
title ef Viceroy of India. Hawing spent some time in 
cstaUishing the dominion of his flag over Eastezd Africa, 
he sailed across to Malabar. In resentment for some acts 
ef piracy, he attadced Onor» and obtained temporary pos- 
se^on of that place ; but the enemy came down in such 
vast numbers tnat he was soon obliged to re-embark. 
However, as they had suffered severely, and as his strength ' 
wasstiU formidable, they were induced to grant his demands. 
Afaneyda was afterward flattered by the arrival of an em« 
bassy from the King of Narsinga, a mighty Mohammedan 
potentate, whose capital (Bisnagar) was justly described as 
hi surpassing in magnificence ue greatest of the maritime 
eities. The unrivalled splendour of the gems which they 
offered as presents bore ample testimony to the wealth of 
their master. They Inought a most courteous message horn 
tins great sovereign, who even offered to bestow in marria|re 
on John, the young prinee of Portusal, his daughter, a vir* 
m of exqubite beauty. What reply was made respecting 
tile lady historians have not recorded ; but Almeyda's an- 
swer showed a disposition to cultivate a friendly intercourse 
with^this powerful monarch. 

On repairing to Cochin, he found a remarkable change* 
Triumpara, the old and finthfiil friend of the Portuguese, 
mmM nodr a lBkir» living dn herbs, clothsd ia tatteis,.9s^ 



umsmcxag the world, and eoMty absotbed ill the tfmteiB-t 
plation of the mysterious essence of Bnihiiia«^^« traii8£Miii« 
ation of which the West has presented only one ragnai 
example, but which is much less foreign to oriental ideas* 
Anxious as Almeyda was to show every mark of respect to 
this benevolent devotee, it would have been snpeiflnoua to 
bestow his rich presents on one who had bidden adiev for 
ever to the eajrth and all its concerns. He tendered them 
to his nephew, Nambeadim, who, by the law of nayr sue-' 
oessioQ, had succeeded to his uncle's throne. Meantime,- 
Coulan, a port frequented on account of the abundance of 
excellent pepper which it affoided, had become the scene 
of a dreadful tragedy. Homo, whom Almeyd^ had sta-^ 
tioned there) finding it difficult to make up his cargo, deter- 
mined upon using the most violent means for effecting hia 
object. He caus^ all the Moorish ships to be dismantledr 
and would not allow them to take on board a pound of 
pepper till the Portuguese had completed their lading. This 
outrageous prohibition was as annoying to the natives msf 
to the Moors ; and the former were easily induced to jaait 
in a scheme of revenge. They assembled in vast numbers, 
and attacked the aggressors, who, amounting to no moie 
than thirteen, fled to a ch{q>el dedicated to the Vbgin. The 
mob soon surrounded them ; but not being able to fcnece an 
entrance, they brought a quantity of wood, and -succeeded 
in setting fire to thp sanctuaiy, which was destroyed^ with 
all who were within it. Almeyda censured and even de- 
graded Homo, who had left the place before this crisis ; yet, 
deeming it not the less necessary to inflict a memorabler 
chastisement on the Coulanites, he sent an aimament 
under his son Lorenzo, who destroyed a great part of their 
fleet. 

Almeyda found himself now exposed to a danger of the 
first magnitude, and which threatened to shake the veny 
foundation of Portuguese ascendency. The Sultan of CaiiOr 
inflamed at once by that bigoted zeal with which the Mo- 
hammedan creed inspires its votaries, and by the injuries 
which his vessels had sustained from European piiates^ fitted 
out a large fleet, and sent it, under the command oi Mir 
Hocem, to the coast of India, to extirpate that foreign and 
infidel race who were extending conquest and devaatatlon 
over. all the eastern seas. At the time he leoeived isteUt* . 
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finee that tbis arrasment was Under fail, he had a stitmg 
squadron out under liOrenzo his son, to whom he sent uv- 
ttractlons to attack the enemy before they could arrive on 
the eoast and be joined ;by any of the native princes. The 
youn|[f admiral, who had anchored off the port of Chaul, 
was busily preparing to execute his father's directions, when 
the Egyptian squadron was seen approaching the harbour. 
The enemy, having a favourable wind and tide, entered the 
river, and drew up their ships in order of battle. The Portu- 
guese fought for two days with the most desperate valour, 
not only keeping op a constant cannonade, but boarding and 
capturing several of the sultan's galleys ;. and Lorenzo was 
only prevented by an adverse current from boarding the 
commander's flag-shtp. Bat on the second day Mir IJocera 
was reinforced by Mdique Az, the Viceroy of Diu. At the 
end of that day the little squadron under the son of Al- 
meyde Was dreadfully shattered ; the principal officers, 
including the commander himself, were wounded ; and the 
fiiroe of the enemy was so immensely superior as to leave 
no hope of a successful resistance. It was detennined in a 
oooncil of war to take advantage of a favourable tide, and 
proceed oat to sea. This movement, having been commenced 
at midnight, was going on fevourably, when, by a fearful 
mischance, die ship in which Lorenzo himself sailed ran 
find of some fishing-stakes. Pelagic Sousa, who commanded 
the nearest galley, ftstened a rope, and, plying all his oars» 
endeavoured to tow her off, but in vain. Meantime, the 
whole fleet of the enemy, having discovered the manoeuvre, 
were pressing close behind. 8ousa's men, apprehending 
that they would be involved in the fate of the vessel to 
wtdch they were attached, basely cut the rope, when their 
ship was irresistibly bOme out to sea by the current, leaving 
the admiral's to contend alone with the numerous pursuers. 
Lorenzo was now entreated to enter a boat, in which he 
might still have easily regained the fleet ; that gallant and 
hi^-spirited youth, however, declared his fixed determina- 
tim not to abandon his crew in this extremity, but to share 
their fiite, whatever it might be. He had not yet lost all 
hope that, by prodigious exertions of valour, he might hold 
out till the advancing tide should float his vessel. . He drew 
Bp his hnndred men, of whom seventy were wounded, with 
•iwh ikiS, l3iat the enemy dunt not attempt to boai4* 
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They n^eroly collected their vessels round him, and openeA 
a tremendous fire, which wrapped the combatants in a doud 
of flame and smoke. Lorenzo, having received a bafl in the 
thigh, which rendered him unable to move, caused hinudf 
io "be lashed to the mast, whence he continued to direct and 
cheer his men. At length, another ball struck him in the 
breast ; he fell down, and expired. Still the crew resisted 
three successive attempts to board, till Metique Az, a prince 
equally distingaished for braveiy and humanity, prevailed 
on the twenty survivors, all of whom were wounded, to sur- 
render, and treated them with the most tender care and 
sympathy. De Barros adds, that he wrote a letter to Al- 
meyda, deeply condoling with him on the death of his son* 
whose valour had commanded his warmest admiratien. 

It was a most painful task to communicate to the gov- 
«mor the loss of his only son, cut off in the midst of such 
a high and hopeful career. He received the tidings with 
fortitude and piety, declaring that he had much less desired 
for the youth long life tlmn a distinguished charactcar. 
Oratified in this, and trustinff that he was now enjoying the 
rewards of his excellent conduct, he did not feel any cause 
to mourn. Amid this equanimity, howeveri he eageriy pre- 
pared to avenffe his death, and that too, we are sony to add, 
in a temper ill accordant with the meek spirit of the laidi 
which he thus professed. He had prepared a fleet of nine- 
teen ships, having on board an army partly Portugneao^ 
partly natives of Cochin ; and was about to depart, when 
his path was crossed by a most unexpected and annoying 
«vent. 

Aiphonso Albuquerque had been sent out in 1506 with a 
large reinforcement to the fleet now in India. He cama 
'burning with hope, and big with vast schemes of amfaitioo, 
aspiring to the reputation of spreading the Portuguese sway 
over all the East Having sailed first to Arabia, he redneed 
tSuriat, Mascat, and other important cities on that eoaat. 
He then attacked the rich and celebrated kingdom of Oi^ 
muz, and, after several dreadful combats by sea and laid^ 
had succeeded in imposing a treaty which rendered its king 
tributary, and was erecting a fort that would have eom- 
manded the city, when the treacherous desertion of tlina 
«f his ofilcers compelled him for the present to relinqiDrii 
ithe fruit of his victories. Almeyd^ who was faauSkfM^ 
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tfodemte measunt, and averse to schemea of conquest, had 
teat a disavowal of these violent and daring exploits. But 
what was his astonishment when Albuquerque arrived at 
Cochin} and presented a commission constitutinff himself 
€it)fenior-general of India. To be thus check^ m an un- 
dertaking to which he was impelled by such pewerftil mo- 
tives was too much for Almeyda. Finding that his princi- 
^ officers, by whom he was idolized, were ready to support 
him even in resistance to the royal will, he told his successor 
that, under the present peculiar circumstances, it was im- 
poeeible to carry the order into efiect till, by vanquishing 
the Egyptian fleet,' he had avenged his son's death. Albu- 
qaeique replied indignantly, and not without reason, that 
^ lung's mandate was imperative and unconditional ; that 
any delay in obeying it was equivalent to setting the royal: 
authority at open defiance. The former adhered to hift 
Raotution, and even on polite pretences declined allowing 
ttiy share in the expedition to Albuquerque, who retired in 
wust to Cochin. 

Almeyda now sailed to attack the enemy ; but on hi» 
way having learned that Dabul, one of the greatest and 
uoet splendid emporia on this coast, had embraced with 
zeal the Egyptian cause, he determined to turn aside and 
redace it. This station was very strongly defended, not 
mly by a trench and palisade, but by a fort with powerful 
batteries, to disembark in the foce of which appeared a very 
perilous enterprise. The Portuguese commander, however, 
eaosed the ships to be drawn up in a line facing the shore, 
then ordered his troops to enter the boats, and push full 
qieed towards the land. They foUowed his directions with 
enthusiasm, and even with rapture, leaped on shore, striv- 
ing which should be foremost, and pressed on to the pali* 
lade. By- this rapid and sldlful movement, the artillery 
pointed against the ships, having a somewhat high range, 
pssaed over the heads of the advancing troops, who, without 
any annoyance, reached the gates. They could then ad- 
vance only by three narrow passages between the city and 
tbe shore, each stoutly defended by large bands of armed 
citizens. The contest was dreadful; the piles of dead 
formed a barrier more fonpidable than even the palisade f 
ud the assailants thronging behind impeded each other. 
AloMgrds, pesceiving these obstacles, ofdeied Vasco Pereyim 
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to peuetnte by aaodier panajEte ie« open, but all* le«« 
^Ugently guaided, by which he* entered the city, and aooii 
placed it in possesrioniof the Portaffueee. The eonqoerof 
gaye .it up to plunder; and hie foTlowers, it is admitted* 
stained their gloiy by inexpressible cruelttee. The etieeta 
streamed with blood, aiid the parent besought in vain for 
the life of his child. The distracted mttltitttde» fled in 
(Srowds to the great mosque ; but soon finding that no place 
was sacred in the eyes of their enemies* hastened thnrngh 
Uie oimosite gates, and sought for refuge in the ewes of 
the neighbouring mountain. The commander took up his 
quarters in the mosque ; but confusion still reigned through 
the city, and in the morning an alarm was given that a Bre 
had broken out in the eastern quarter. The flamea spread 
vapidly through the light fabrics of timber ; the sparks fly' 
ing from roof to roof, street after street was enveloped in 
the conflagration ; Almeyda and his officers fled before it ; 
and in a row hours there remained' of this magnificent city 
only a pile of smoking wood and ashes. The £n also 
feached the shipping, which was entirely consumed, and 
even the Portuguese vessels were in danger. According to 
Osorio and ^ther historians, this conflagration was ordered 
by Almeyda himself, as the only means of withdrawing his 
troops from plunder, and preventing an entire loss of discit 
pline ; but De Barros mentions this only as a rumour, whidi 
really appears somewhat wild and improbable. > 

From this bloody and disgraceful triumph Ahocyda has- 
tened to his main object of attacking the combined fleets in 
the Gulf of Cambay. Overtures of peace were received, 
but being considered, apparently with little reason, as in* 
sidious, they obtained no notice. The enemy's squadrons 
were strongly posted in the harbour of Diu, where M^ique 
Az advised his ally to await the attack ; but the impetuous 
spirit of Mir Hocem impelled him to leave the harboBi, 
keeping, however, so near the shore as to be suppotied by 
a chain of batteries. The large vessels were linlted two and 
two, and defended a^mst boarding J)y a sloping netwoik of 
strong rope. The Portuguese, notwithstanding, advaaesd 
to the attack with the utmost intrepidity. Vasco Peteyra, 
the hero of the fleet, undertook to bear down upon Mir 
Hocem himself. The enemy opened a terrible five, one dia^ 
^large of whieh killed ten of hie omb. Undisanyed by thn 
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hb wtm soon on boKvd of their ah^; bat kaving fn a 
lifted his hehset, a ball {Merced bis thtoat, and he 
npived. Tairoia wkh bis followers bad mounted the set- 
woiky when part «f it broke, and they feU down upon the 
dedc; bat, notwithstanding this accident, the ^lemy at 
kngtii were all either killed or forced to quit »the vessel. 
Peebo Cam also attacked another ^p, «nd belbre the |^p- 
plinff-inms eoukl be fixed he had thiitj-eigbt of his sailen 
on tae network. B«t th^ were entangled in it ; his own 
head was struck o^, and his men could not use their weapons 
with freedom ; yet being seasonably supported by another 
crew, they ralHed and siSdued the enemy. In fine, all the 
large ^wssels were either sunk or taken ; the remainder, dis- 
comfited and shattered, retreated far up the river, where 
the Poitugaese could not follow. The captured ships were 
iiund to contain ample booty, the whole of which Almeyda 
divided among the victors. 

A fter this signal defeat Melique Az sent to treat for peace. 
The conqueror assumed at first a very high tone, demand- 
ing that Mir Hocem, the inveterate enemy of the Christian 
name, should be delivered into his hands. The Cambayan 
prince, with that lofty sense of honour which had always 
distinguished him, declared that such treatment of a firm 
and faithful ally was altogether impossible, and he could 
only eBgaffe to restore unconditionally all the European 
captives. With this Al|neyda, after such a dear-bougbit 
victoiy, thought it expedient to be satisfied. We grieve to 
addy that inspired by a very dij8*erent feeling from that of 
bis antagonist, on arriving off the port of Cananor, he dis- 
l^raoed ms cause by a general massacre of his-prisoners. It 
IS lamentable that a commander who had previously gained 
some reputation for clemency should have been stimulated ~ 
to snefa actions by rrief for the death of a son who had 
iaflen in open and honourable battle against a generous 



On Ahneyda's return to Cochin, he was again summoned 
by Aiboquerque to yield up the command asagned by the 
sovereign to hbnself ; but, encouraged by his partisans, he 
ctHi held the reins of power, and went so far as to place his 
rival under a nominal anest. At this juncture, however, 
arrtv«d Fctnando Coutinho, a nobleman of high chaiacter* 
with fifteen -riikkE, and a eoasidenMe body of tro<^. This 
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officer immediately undertook to medinle l>etweeii Ok 
tending parties, and by representing to Almeyda how 
irregnlar the course was into which he had been be tr a y il, 
persuaded him amicably to resign the viceroyalty, Bxna^ 
made this sacrifice to duty, he set sail for Portugal. la 
passing along the southern coast of Africa, his men imrohwd 
themselves in a scuffle with a band of Hottentots, when 
he hastened to their aid with a party almost YBiannal» and 
full of contempt for this rude and almost savage enemy. 
These barbarians, however, swift and fearless^ made so 
terrible an onset, that Almeyda, deserted by his troops, was 
pierced with a javelin in the neck, and expired. The Por- 
tuguese writers lament it as a singular caprice of fate, that 
this illustrious commander, who hi^ fought in all the Indian 
seas, and had vanquished the mightiest waniors of the 
East, should perish thus miserably on a distant and un- 
known shore, in a contest with a handful of naked and de- 
formed wretehes scarcely entitled to the name of mau 

Albuquerque now determined not to lose a moment in 
entering on his vast schemes of conquest. The first object 
of attack was Calicut, the chief seat of a power the eaifi- 
est and most virulent enemy of the Portuguese. OoutinliOb 
who was about to return to Portugal, insisted upon beii^ 
allowed to take the lead upon this occasion, which his rank 
and the friendship that subsisted between them made it im- 

Jossible for' him to refiise. The fleet arrived on tl^ 9d 
anoary, 1610, in front of Calicut ; but as the city ooold 
only be approached by narrow avenues, throu|^ thidL 
woods, in which the whole army had not room to act, it 
was arranjved that the two commanders should advance in 
separate divisions. Albuquerque^s party scarcely slept, so 
much were they excited by the joyful and eager antieipa^on 
of landing ; and as soon as day dawned they could no 
longer be restrained, but sprang on shore, and rushed 
affamst a fortified palace, which was to be the first object 
of assault. A few minutes placed it in their possession ; 
and Coutinho, whose march had been delayed by seteial 
accidents, came up, and found the prize won. He bunt 
into a torrent of invective against Albuquerque, as having 
anticipated him, contrary to faith and agreement, dedaring 
that he should not be so cheated in regard to the attack of 
the principal palace, which stood on the other side of te 
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^. Albaqueique attempted to explain, and besought him 
tot to advance without having secured a retreat ; but the 
other would not listen either to advice or remonstrance. 
He fineed his way with impetuous valour through the streets 
of CaKcut, and reached the palace, which, as is common in 
the East, formed a little town enclosed by a wall, and was 
the only regular fortification in the city. It was besides 
defoided by the main strength of the army ; but nothing 
could arrest Coutinho, who soon forced open the gates, and 
rendered himself master of the whole enclosure. Deeming 
hio victory already complete and secure, be allowed his men 
foil license to plunder, and, repairing himself to the regal 
halls, sought rest and refreshment after the toils of the battle. 
The Indians had been surprised, but were not dismayed ; per- 
haps they had allowed Coutinho to advance so far with the 
view of drawing him into a snare. The chief nayr uttered 
s cry, which, repeated from mouth to mouth to the distance 
of several miles, drew quickly around him thirty thousand 
BMB well armed, and determined to conquer or die. They 
fell first upon Albuquerque, who with his troops occupied 
the city, maintaining the communication with the fieet 
He found himself wholly unprepared to sustain this sudden 
sttack. The Indians, occupying the roofs and all the most 
adfantageoua coverts, poured upon the Portuguese a con- 
tinued eloud of darts; while Uiey, entangled in narrow 
Isnes and avenues, could neither aidvance nor recede. Al- 
hnqneique, after seeing some of his bravest men fall, had 
no resource but to set fire to this part of the city. The 
enemy were dispersed by the flames ; when the Europeans, 
taking advantage of the oonfusion, made a rapid retreat, and 
reached the ships. Coutinho, meantime, received repeated 
warnings of the alarming state of affairs ; but, secure in 
&ncied triumph, and viewing the natives with fixed con- 
tempt, he shut his ears to all intimations of peril. Soon, 
however, when his colleague had given way, and the whole 
fone of the enemy was 'iimed against himself, the danger 
became too pressing to be any longer overlooked. He then 
•prang to tne head of his troops, and fought like a lion. 
The palace was set on fire ; and his men, completely sur- 
Manded by a vast army in a disadvantageous position, 
sought oaly to cut their way through to the ships. In this 
diiMEOUB day Coutinho himself fell ; and, in endeavoumg 
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to defend him, Yasco Sylreira and other ehiefii of the no- 
blest families in Portugal shared his fate. De Bmnom 
reckons that out of 1600, 80 were killed and 800 wounded. 
A.lbuquerque\was stunned by repeated blows, and remained 
for some time apparently dead ; but he was carried off by 
his men, and conveyed to Cochin, where he slowly iecov« 
ered. 

This inauspicious commencement in no degree cooled 
the atdour of the viceroy. Scarcely had he recovered Irotn 
his wounds when he resumed his boldest schemes of con- 
quest. He no longer ventured to attack the metropolis o€ 
the zamorin ; yet he sought for some great city which his 
countrymen might establish as their capital, and where he 
could safely moor his fleets, and thence realize his plans 
of victory and colonization. Timoia, an Indian pirate, 
the trusty friend of the Portuguese, drew his attention to 
Goa. This town is situated upon an island twenty-three 
miles in circuit, if island it may be called, which is sepa- 
rated from the land only by a salt-marsh fordable in m^ny 
places.' The surface is fertile, diversified by tittle hills and 
valleys, and almost sufficient of itself to supply a great 
city with every necessary of life. The surrounding terri- 
tory, called Canara, forms the seacoast of the Deccan. It 
had been conquered by the Mogul, and annexed to the do» 
minions of Delhi ; but, in the distracted state c»f that em- 
pire, several independent kingdoms had arisen in the soatli» 
among which Narsinffa, with its capital of Bisnagar, set 
the example, although the sovereign of Goa, caued the 
zabatm, was the most powerful of these rulers. TimoLa* 
however, gave notice that this prince, beinff occupied in 
war with several states of the interior,' had left his capital 
almost unprotected. Albuquerque, readily embradng this 
suggestion, hastUy assembled an expedition, and, in con- 
junction with his guide, arrived off Goa on the 25th Feb- 
ruary, 1510. Several of the forts which defended the ap- 
proaches having been taken, and the Portuguese fleet 
brought up close to the walls, the citiaens, who were 
chiefly persons connected with trade, began serionsly to 
ponder the consequences were the |daoe to be takm by 
storm, especially by an enemy whose .deeds of mercy had 
never been conspicuous. They sent, therefore, a depiil»> 
Heni composed principally of meidwnts, who privately ife» 
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Imiftled that tbe Portugese commander might obtain ad« 
ttufloon on certain conditions, including full protection to 
commerce and private property. Albuquerque granted 
theae terms, and was immediately put in possession of 
Goa. He fulfilled his stipulations in the strictest manner, 
adc^ptins eveiy, measure calculated to preserve order and 
prospenty, and even continuing many of the natives in 
<heir civil employments. Having occupied the palace of the 
aabakn, he assumed at once the character of a great eastern 
potentate ; sending an embassy to the King of Narsinga, 
and lec^ving, in the most gracious manner, those of Per- 
sia and Ormus, who were then on a mission to the sove- 
leign of Goa. But he soon found himself by no means in 
the secure and agreeable position he at first imagined. 
The zahaim, on hearing that his capital WM in the pos- 
session of those hated -foreign invaders, roused all his en- 
ergies, and disregarded every object in comparison with their 
iouuediate expulsion. He at once concluded peace with his 
enemies, several of whom made common cause with him 
again^ this powerful adversary ; and an army of upwards 
of forty thousand men began its march under his chrection. 
Albuquerque undauntedly viewed its advance, though com* 
bined with an internal danger perhaps still more formidable. 
In this distant service, the spirit of discipline was not easily 
maintained, and both men and officers had acquired a habit 
of criticising the proceedings of their general. There arose 
a numerous party, who argued, that vidth so small a num- 
ber of troops, and without any prospect of reinforcement, 
it was madness to attempt making head against the nume- 
rous force now approaching, surrounded by a population 
generally hostile, and in the heart of an immense city, 
whose inhabitants watched for an opportunity of aiding in 
their destruction. These fears and reasonings were by no 
means without foundation ; but the lofty spirit of Albu- 
querque indignantly repelled the idea of tamely quitting 
so magnificent a prize. A faction of nine hundred Portu- 
guese insisted that so brave an army ought not to be sac- 
rificed to the obstinacy of one man, and began to form 
{liots for wresting the power from their commander, and 
carryin£[ into effect their own counsels. But having 
tmced uiis plot to its origin, he surprised the conspiraton 
at a secret meeting, and threw the zingleadexs into priapii. 

12 
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The remainder seed for paidon, wlndi he cooM not w^ i^ 
fuse, being unable to want the services of any of hi* aoMli 
number of troops ; they were therefbre, with a very few ex* 
•ceptions, restored to their amployme«ts. 

The zabaim meantime advanced npon the city. TIm 
chief hope of Albnqnerque depended upon his success in 
defending the approaches to the island ; but the chamiei 
separating it from the mainland was so narrow, and Itt 
many filaces so shallow, that it presented by no means an 
insuperable obstacle. He stationed chosen troops at all 
the exposed points, covering them with walls and mtieaeh^ 
ments. The zabaim, completely baffled in his first set* 
tempts, had ahnost resigned himself to despair ; but he 
at length bethought himself of a nocturnal attack, fh- 
▼cured by the monsoon. The night of the 17th May 
being dare and stormy, two large tidies advanced at di^ 
ferent points, and though unable to surprise the Porta* 
guese, succeeded in forcing their way into the islaiid. 
The whole army was soon transported dv^r^ and emu* 
meneed operations against the city. Albucpierque stood 
his ground with his characteristic firmness ; but as the 
enemy was aided by repeated risings within the walls, 
while his own officers took occasion to lenew their remon* 
stranoes as to the untenable natuie of this new poasessioo, 
he found at last no alternative but to retire inte the Ibrty 
whence, by means of the river on which it was ntuated, 
he could still communicate with the fieet. But the zabaim, 
having taken possession of Goa, immediaCely commeneed 
operaSons for reducing this stronghold. By smking large 
ships in the stream, he endeavoured to interrupt the com* 
munication, and at the same time provided pitch, sulphur, 
and other combustibles, for the purpose of setting fire to 
the Portuguese squadron. Albuquerque, unable to ob- 
struct the progress of these fatal measures, at last felt that 
he must evacuate the fortress. Even this was beeome 
dijfficult ; but he executed his resolution with vigour and 
success. Having conveyed privately on board all the gwis, 
ammunition, and provisions, and seen the troops embark 
in profound silence, he went himself last into the flae-ship. 
He might have reached the fieet unnotieed and unmiuested, 
had not the explosion of a magazine roused the e&eay, 
eftd given rise to e isvsxe enetnuiter. 
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f MmqpMtqia^f thnn conpelled to move out to «ea, wm 
iozioiis to do tomething which might redeem the honour 
lost in thift undertaking, and revive the spirits of his men. 
At Pcngin, n^ar Goa, the enemy had formed a strongly- 
iatrenched camp, and firequently sent out vessels to annoy 
the Portuguese. The viceroy fitted out an expedition, 
whidi, approaching in deep sUence, reached the shore a^ 
the first dawn, sa<&enly landed, and having sounded the 
drums and trumpets, and raised loud shouts, the Indianf 
awoke in such a panic, that they ran off without onc^ 
fiuang the assailants. The European commander, at full 
leisure, carried ofiT a great quantity of artillery and storesi 
■s well as a large supply of provisions. Learning soon 
after that a squ^ron was preparing tp RtJtack him, he anr 
tieipated the movement by sending a number of ships 
under his nephew, Antony Noronha, who was met by the 
Indian chief at the head of thirty paraos ; but, hfler as 
obstinate conflict, the latter was compelled to retreat fuV 
•peed to the shore. The Portuguese followed, when Peter 
and Ferdinand Andrade, with five men, boarded the admi« 
ral's vessel; but Noronha, mounting behind them, wat 
severely wounded, and fell into the boat. Amid the gene* 
ni anxiety, and while all efforts were employed to remov* 
the eaptain out of danger, the Andrades and their party 
were nrgotten ; the ship, by the receding of the ^e, was 
left on dry land ; they were attacked by immensely sopc^ 
rior numbers, and could defend themselves only by prodi* 
g^ of valour. When their condition was observed, it 
was for some time doubtful bow to reach them ; at length 
eight bold mariners pushed on shore in the longboat, at* 
tacked and made themselves masters of the ship ; but, 
being unable to tow it off, were obliged to content them* 
selves with the feat of rescuing their comrades. It is 
pleanng, amid the ferodty of this war, to find an exehangs 
of chivalrous courtesy. The zabaim sent messengers, eXf 
pressing his admiration of the valour of the Portuguese ; 
and a polite answer was returned. A negotiation for peaca 
was even op«ied, though without success. 

The pride of the enemy being humbled, and the spiritp 
and courage of the Portuguese revived by these exploits^ 
Albuquerque sailed to Cananor, where he refitted his fleeti 
«iid Deceived considerable leinforcenients ; x«aolyiiig,.8S 
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Mxm u the searoa allawed, to make a gecond attempt vfon 
Goa. Hi* confidence of a hapiaer issue on this occawon 
aeems to have been founded chiefly on the fapt that the 
sabaim was involved in war with the kingdom of Namnga, 
which was likely for some time to occupy the greater jgit 
of his forces. Unable, however, to muster more than 1 50O 
Portuguese and 300 native troops, it was a very senous 
undertaking to attack a large and strong capital, garrisoned 
by upwards of 9000 men. Goa had been further strength- 
•ned by a new wall and ditch, and by a stockade draven 
throttirh the water, behind which the ships were moored in 
»ecun%, and stood like so many towers. However, Albu- 
querque arrived in front of the city, and thoug^h there was 
DO appearance of his aUy Timoia, he determined not to 
delay the assault. In the morning he opened with his 
cannon a tremendous fire, and the whole shore was 
wrapped in a cloud of smoke, illumined only by the 
flashes. He landed and divided his troops into two parte, 
one of which was led by himself, and attacked the north- 
em quarter ; the other, m three separate bands, proceeded 
in an opposite direction. One division, led by the Limas and 
other chosen heroes, anticipated their commander, and 
drove the enemy within the walls. As the latter were 
glutting the gate, Fernando Melos thrust in a large spear, 
which prevented it from closing. Several others following 
the example, it was, after a most desperate struggle, 
Ibiced open, and the Portuguese entered along with the 
fugitives. These, however, still made a resolute stand in 
the houses and comers of the streets, particularly in the 
palace of the zabaim. Here a strong body had taken 
post, and twenty Portuguese who rashly advanced were 
ahnost entirely cut to pieces. John de lima, on forcing 
a passage, found his brother Jeronymo, vnih several of his 
comrades, lying in the agonies of death ; but the fallen 
chief professed perfect resignation to his fate, and en- 
treated that there might not, on his account, be an instant's 
delay. The enemy* driven' from the palace, rallied on a 
neighbouring hilL The commander, who had been ex- 
tremely surprised to find the battle raging in the city, now 
entered, but had still to wage a hard contest of six hours' 
duration before Goa was completely in his power. 
Albuquei^e, baiag laft for some time in the un^Ustuxbed 



possession of this capital, applied himself to secure it as a 
permanent acqaisition to his country. His views on this 
subject materially differed from those of Almeyda, who 
conceived it wisest to keep their fleets united arid at sea, 
only touching occasionally at friendly ports. So com- 
bined, they appeared to him more formidable than when 
dispersed over different stations and settlements, while 
they could at the same time ovetawe the native powen 
without giving any reasonable ground of jealousy. AHw* 
querque*s opinion, on the contrary, was, that a large city 
and a spacious port, which they could call their own, were 
essential to the* maintenance of Portuguese supremacy. 
They would then have a secure station for their fleets,^ 
fixed point for receiving reinforcements, and a retreat in 
case of disaster, without depending on the precarioui 
£nendship of native allies. He studied, therefore, to ren* 
der Goa a suitable capital for an eastern empire. He sent 
and received ambassadors, whom he 'astonished by the dis* 
play of a pomp surpassing even that of India ; and he 
surprised them still more by the extensive fortiiicaticms 
and useful works which he had already constructed. He 
viewed it also as an essential object to attach the native^ 
to his government, for which purpose he adopted -a some- 
what smgular expedient. Having numerous female cap- 
tives, some belonging to the first families in the counti^, 
he treated them in the most honourable manner ; but, not 
satisfied with this, he proceeded to arrange matrimonial 
connexions between them and his European followers^ 
without leaving much choice on either side. Some such 
procedure is at least alluded to by De Barros, when he 
compares his mode of cementing the Portuguese power to 
that employed by Romulus for peopling his infant state of 
R,ome. It was made an absolute condition with the bride* 
that they should embrace Christianity ; an obstacle which 
was not found insurmountable, the prejudices of caste and 
religion being less deeply rooted there than in other quar- 
ters of India. A few such marriages being fbrmed, the 
viceroy showed the parties peculiar favour, and bestowed 
on the husbands some of hid best appointments. The 
principal families, finding themselves aggrandized by these 
connexions, no longer objected to them, and additions werts 
easily made to theii number. De Barros teUs an odd 
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Story of a great number of weddings b«ng celebrated at 
once with a splendid festival, when the Ughts being prema- 
turery extinguished, it became diflScult for the parUes to 
recognise each other, and they feU into many mistakes. 
Next morning an investigation was proposed ; but, on ma- 
ture reflection, it was judged wisest that each should re- 
main content with the wife who had accidentally fallen to 
his lot, though different from the one to whom the church 
had united him ; and the affair furnished to the army only 
9n occasion of mirth. ^ , 

Having thus settled the government, the viceroy resumed 
the consideration of his more distant schemes of conquest. 
Two objecto engrossed his mind, — Ormuz, the splendid 
emporium of the Persian Gul^ which had been snatched 
from him almost in the moment of victory ; and Malacca, 
a native kii;igdom, considered then as the key of the re- 
motest regions and islands of Asia. The latter obtained 
th^ preference. The capital, though situated upon the 
eoast of a barren peninsula, was ennched in an extraordi- 
nary degree by being the emporium of the commerce car- 
ried on between Hindostan, China, and the eastern islands, 
—a t*ade which now gives prosperity to Sincapore. Albo- 
querque sailed thither with a force of 800 Portuguese and 
600 natives, to oppose which the king had mustered a ^- 
rison that has been represented as exceeding 30,000. Ne- 
gotiations were opened, and professions made on both 
sides of a desire for peace ; but it was obvious that such 
an expedition could terminate only in an appeal to aims. 
A vigorous recdstance was made by wooden machines, can- 
non, and a speeies of artificial fire peculiar to the East; 
but the intrepidity of Albuquerque and his followers 
finally triumphed. He expelled all the native troops, and 
became complete master of the city. He immediately be* 
gan to erect a strong fort out of the materials of the shat> 
tered palaces ; he settled the government on that firm yet 
conciliatory principle which dStinguished his policy ; and 
opened negotiations with Siam, Java, and Sumatra, from 
which countries it is even asserted that he received friendly 
embassies. 

' During Albuquerque's absence on this expedition, th« 
aabaim mustered his forces, and sent a powerful annj 
.mder. successive commanders, who forced their Way iliU> 
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tb island of Goa, erected there a strong'fint caUed Benattei^ 
and presite^he city very cloaely. The viceroy, having at lait 
arrived with a considerable reinforcement, obliged the ei^ 
emy to raise the siege, but was completely repulsed in an 
attack on the garrison ; and it was not till titer repeated 
assaults that he was able to drive the enemy from their 
fortress, and finally establish the Portuguese supremacy 
in Groa. 

The viceroy again resumed his plans of distant conquest^ 
but was baffled in two successive attempts upon Adeni 
then the chief emporium of the Red Sea. At length he 
equipped a great armament to achieve the most favourite 
object of his ambition. With 1500 European and 000 
Asiatic ,tTOops he sailed against Oimuz, where his strength 
was considered so formidable that the king did not venture 
to oppose his demand for permission to erect a fort. Hav** 
ing performed this task with his usual diligence, he fortb* 
with suggested the great convenience of transporting to 
tins station all the cannon in the city. The unfortunate 
monarch, conscious of the state to wnich he was reduced, 
felt it no longer possible to refuse even this request ; and 
the celebrat^ Ormuz became completely a Portuguese es- 
tablishment. 

It may be observed, that we have passed rapidly over 
these last exploits, as being performed in countries l:«yond 
the limits of India. 

This brilliant career was approaching to its close. Al- 
buquerque was now somewhat advancra in years, and hUi 
constitution, exhausted by so many toils, began to exhibit 
symptoms of decay. Finding his health in an infirm 
state, he became anxious to revisit Goa. As he passed 
alon# the coast of Cambay letters arrived with tidings 
which struck him to the heart. A new fleet had come 
oat, and Lope Soarez, the name of all others which he 
most detested, not only commanded it, but was appointed 
to supersede him as Governor of India. New officen 
were nominated to the principal vessels and forts, — aU of 
tbem known to be most hostile to his interest. His power 
and influence, he felt, were at an end. The Portuguese 
writers, always silent on every thing which might affect 
the credit 6f their sovereign, give no hint of the motires 
that hidaced him to cast off so suddenly the man who had 
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"coliqaered for him a great empire. European cooniellori^ 
it may be presumed, possessed the ear of the monarch, 
and might whisper that the vicerdy was becoming too 
great to continue a subfect. There was not even a letter 
or any other mark of honour to soften this deep disgrace. 
The death-blow had now been given to Albuquerque, 
who no longer wished to live. Amid his agonies, it was 
suggested to him that the attachment of his adherents wis 
so devoted as might enable him to defy the mandate of an 
tfngrateiul master, and still remain ruler of the Indian 
seas. He seems to have opened his mind for a moment to 
the temptation, but finally repelled it, and sought only in 
the grave a refuge for his wounded pride and honour. 
Violently agitated, refusing fbod and refreshment, and call- 
ing every hour for death, he could not be long of finding 
it. As his end approached, he was persuaded to write a 
short letter to the king in favour of his son, expressed in 
the followmg' proud and pathetic terms : •* Senor,— Thi» 
& the last letter which, in the agonies of death, I write to 
your highness, of the many which I have written during 
the long period of my life, when I had the satisfaction of 
serving you. In your kingdom I have a son, by name 
Braz de Albuquerque, whom I entreat your highness to 
favour as my services may merit. As for the afEairs of 
India, they will speak for themselves and for me." Feel- 
ing that he must die before reaching Goa, his mind became 
tranquillized ; he ascribed the present change to the ordi- 
nation of Provklence, and turned all his thoughts to that 
^ other world on which he was about to enter. A ligbt 
barge sent before him brought out the vicar-general, wbo 
administered to him the sacraments of the church ; and 
an the momine of the 16th December, 1615, he eii^hed. 
He was carried in pomp to the shore, where his funeral 
was celebrated by the tears both of the Portuguese and 
ef the natives, vdiose hearts ho had completely attached 
to hhn. Thus died Alphonso d'Albuquerque, who stood 
'feremost among his countrymen, and ranks with the gieat* 
est naval commanders of modem Egypt. 

At his death the Portuguese empire in the East, 90 re* 
ccittly founded, had reached its utmost limiU. Only a frw 
points on the remoter coast of Africa, and two or thiee 
Mttiemeiite on fhe shore of CoromaiKlel, wera aAen^ 
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added to it. Thk empire, accoiding to the boast of thett 
Uftoxian Furia j Sousa, stretched from the Cape of Good 
fiope to the frontier of China, and comprehended a coast 
12,000 miles in extent. It is impossible, however, not to 
obserre, that this is somewhat of an empty boast, since 
over this immense space there were not perhaps more than 
thirty fru^ries estiUiIished, and the nearest sometimes 
■eparated by upwards of a thousand miles. In many, per* 
haps in most cases, they possessed not a spot of ground 
beyond the walls of the fortress. Their real dominion 
was on the ocean, where their ships, armed and manned 
m a manner superior to those of the native powers, were 
victorious in almost every encounter. This species of em* 
pire, with the exclusive commerce between Europe and 
India, they letained for upwards of a century. Theit 
history, during this period, cqpsists chiefly of the struggles 
to maintain their ground against the natives, wh<Mn tneir 
domineering, bigoted, and persecuting spirit soon inspired 
with the bitterest enmity. These contests, which ended 
QsnaBy in the repulse of the latter, and in the two parties 
being replaced in their wonted position, are too monoto- 
nous to justify a detailed narrative. One or two of these 
disputes, however, were so memorable as' to deserve to be 
here recorded. 

In 1696, Nuno da Cunha, then sovemor-general, ch* 
tained permission to erect a fort at Uie important city of 
Bin, in a situation highly favourable for trade, but which 
brought his people in contact with the powerful kingdoms 
of Cambay and Ciuzerat. Badnr, king of the former of 
these nations, who at first welcomed their approach, soon 
began to view them with jealousy. In a visit that he 
psKl to the settlement a scuffle ensued, in which he him- 
self was killed, while the governor and several of the Eu- 
ropean ehiefii shared the same fate. Sylveira, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, made the greatest efforts to justify 
the conduct of his countr3rmen in the eyes of the natives, 
and appeared at first to have succeeded ; yet there still 
remained a leaven of discord. This was strongly fomented 
by Khojah Zoftir, a Moorish chief, who had at first em- 
braced, with apparent zeal, the cause of the Portuga«se« 
but iAerward became their bitterest enemy. Through 
Imn a great foioe was levied in Guienit, with which Sow* 
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man Pasha, the govemor of Cairo, was ordered. by f&9 

grand seignior to co-opersU;e. This officer sailed 6>»m 
uez with seventy galleys, having on board 7000 of the 
best Turkish soldiers, and a superb train of artillery. He 
was joined on his arrival by upwards of 20,000 troops of 
Guzerat, and early in September, 1638, laid close siege to 
the Portuguese fort. Sylveira had only 600 men, many 
of whom were sickly ; and in consequence of an interreg- 
num in the general government, occasioned by the appoint- 
ment of Garcia de N oronha to supersede Nuno da Cimha, 
no succours were received from Goa. He, however, pre- 
paied for resistance with the utmost vigour ; and the siege 
which he sustained is considered one of the most memo- 
rable in the annals of Portuguese domination in Asia. 
Exploits of the most daring valour were achicTed, the 
women vying with the other sex in courage and enthusiasm. 
Donna Isabella de Vega assembled the ^males within the 
fort| and, representing that all the men were required to 
bear arms against the enemy, induced them to undertake 
the laborious task of repairing the works shattered by th« 
incessant fire of the batteries. . Ann Fernandez, lady to a 
physician, ran from post to post, even while the assault 
was hottest, cheering and encouraging the soldiers ; and 
her son falling in one of the attacks, she carried awajr bis 
body, then returned to the scene of combat, and remained 
Ull the dose, when she went to perform his obsequies. 

Under the impulse of this enthusiasm, the enemy were 
defeated in successive attempts, made during several weeki, 
to carry the fortress by storm. The garrison, however, 
who simered in each attack, were at length reduced to less 
than half their original number, and these so exhausted 
that they could ill continue such severe exertions. The 
enemy, wearied out and exasperated with the length and 
obstinacy of the defence, detennined to make one grand 
and desperate effort. They first began by withdrawing 
their galleys, as if intending to raise the siege, then at 
midnight suddenly returned, and immediately applied sca- 
ling4u]ders to the sea-wail. The garrison were instantly 
roiued, and hastened to meet the attack ; but the enemy 
persevered with such fury that they at length forced an 
entrance into one of the principal bulwarks. They weie 
aspulsed by an almost preternatural valour, and are l^ 
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ported to have had 1500 men killed and wounded in the 
assaalt. But after so long and desperate a conflict, the 
Portuguese bad not above forty soldiers fit for duty ; Syl- 
Teira was already oppressed by the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions, when, to his joyful surprijse, he found that the 
enemy had made their last effort. Solynian, not aware, it 
may be presumed, of the desperate situation of his adver* 
saiy, weighed anchor on . the 5th November, and set sail 
for £gypt with all his fleet. 

Khojah Zofar, who continued to retain the supreme 
sway in Quzerat, still cherished the most inveterate ran- 
cour against the Portuguese. Seven years after the period 
now mentioned, he assembled an army nearly aa large as 
the former, and invested the castle of JDiu, defended by 
Don Juan Mascarenhas with a garrison of only 210 men^ 
With this slender force the governor most stoutly and gal- 
lantly maintained his post, keeping up a very destructive 
fire on the besiegers. The King of Cambay, who had 
come in the firm expectation of witnessing the fall of the 
castle, was so alarmed by a ball which penetrated his tent 
and killed an oflicer by his side, that he departed, leaving 
his generals to prosecute the siege. Khojah Zofar hau 
his head carried off by a cannon-shot ; but ius son, Rumi 
Khan, inherited his daring spirit, as well as his enmity to 
Christians. Notwithstanding the vabur with which the 
besieged repulsed every assault, their numbers were gradu- 
ally Uinned, and they began to suffer the extremitiea of 
famine. Ai length Alvaro de Castro brought a reinforcement 
of 400 men ; but these troops, having insisted on being led 
oat againet the enemy, were driven back after suffering a 

S«at losB. In October, 1545, however, the new viceroy, 
on Juan de Castro, one of the ablest and most distin- 
guished of the Portuguese officers, arrived ; and having a 
powerful armament, he considered himself in a condition ui- 
mediately to commence offensive operations. He broke 
through the enemy's intrenchments, obliged them to give 
hattle, and drove them^ with prodigious suuighter, into the 
city. Thence they sallied with 8000 men, whom De Castro 
totally routed, and, entering along with the fugitives, was 
soon master of Diu ; but he stained his glory hy giving it 
up to indiscriminate plunder and massacre. He returned 
to Goa on the Uth April, 1546, and made a most .splendid 
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triumphal entry, with music playing, his brows adorned 
with laurel, and the royal standaxd of Cambay dragged be- 
hind him. The streets were hung with silk, and resounded 
with acclamations. Queen Catherine, however, on receiv- 
ing the acooimt of this ostentatious procession, is said to 
have remarked that, the governor had indeed conquered like 
a Christian, but had triumphed like a pagan. 

De Castro held the office of viceroy only from 1545 to 
1548, during which time he established a high reputation, 
and made the Portuguese name dreaded over all the coasts 
of Indian He appears to have been zealous in the- service 
of his country, and singularly disinterested ; since, after 
holding the government during the period we have men- 
tioned over this rich province, he died in extreme povei^. 
But the dreadful barbarities of which he was guilty, though 
they do not seem to have revolted the historians of his own 
country, must stain his gloiy in the view of all nations pos- 
•essing more humane feelings. 

The most critical situation in which the Portugaeee set- 
tlements were ever placed was in 1570, under the govern- 
ment of Don Luis de Ataide. Adel Khan and Nizam-ol- 
Mulk, two distinffuished officers under the- Mogul, formed 
an alUanee vdth the zamorin ; and all three agreed to unite 
in expelling this foreign people from the ccMsta. of India. 
The siege of Goa, considered the most important enterprise, 
was undertaken by Adel Khan, who cc^lected for this pur- 
pose his whole force, estimated at 100,000 men, and com- 
manded it in person. His army spent eight days in defil- 
ing through the Ghauts ; after which, being encamped in 
tents ran^ in straight lines, in that regular and magnifi- 
cent order observed by the Mogul soldiers, it presented the 
appearance of a hands<Hne and spacious city. The viceroy 
was apparently taken by surprise, not having in Goa above 
700 troops, with 1300 monks and armed slaves. By stop- 
ping a fleet about to sail for Europe, he might have obtained 
a reinforcement of 400 men ; but he intrepidly rejected this 
resource on account of the inconveni«ice which would be 
occasioned at home from the vessels not arriving. He was 
fdso, perhaps, ambitious tb show that he could defend Goa 
with <mly its own garrison, and such soldiers as mi^t be 
obtained from the neighbouring settlements. The enemy 
began a mn»$ of moat formidable attacks, attempting first 
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f» cross into the island. Bon Luis, however, not only de- 
eded it with success, but, on receiving some reinforce- 
ments, made repeated sallies into their quazters, on which 
occasions his troops acted with their usual courage and bar- 
barity. Having killed numbers of the natives, the soldiers 
sent into the city cart-loads of heads, to afford to the people 
the savage encouragement derived from this spectscle. At 
the end of two months Adel Khan began to despair, tmd 
even opened a correspondence with the governor ; but as 
«ach party not only concealed his wish for a termination of 
the siege, but assumed an air of haughty defiance, the ne- 
gotiation made very slow progress. Ataide received various 
reinforcements, particularly one of 1500 men from the Mo- 
luccas, and was thus rendered so strong that tlw enemy 
could scarcely cherish any hope of success. The Moorish 
general, however, observing a point which from confidenee 
in its natural strength had been less carefully guarded, re- 
solved on a desperate attempt to effect a passage. On the 
13th April, Solyman Aga, his captain of the guards, made 
an attack so sudden and vigorous, that in spite of the most 
desperate resistance, part of his troops forced their way 
into the island ; but the Portuguese soon mustered their 
forces, and, after a brisk conflict, drove back or cat in pieces 
the whole of the assailants. Adel Khan, who viewed from 
the opposite bank this obstinate engagement and the dis- 
comfiture of his troops, was eiqually enraged and disheart- 
ened. From this time all his operations were conducted in 
a languishing manner; yet his pride induced him to perse- 
vere ror several months longer, tiU about the end of August 
he struck his tents, and withdrew from before the city, 
after sustaining during the siege a loss of 12,000 men. 

Meantime, Nizam-ul-Mulk, m fulfilment of his part of 
the stipulation, advanced with an army equally formidable 
against Chaul, then a seUlement of considerable importance 
near Bombay. The defence, of this place appeared still 
more hopeless, it being situated entirely on the continent, 
and defended only by a sinjle wall, with a fort little supe- 
rior to a common house. The governor-general was there- 
fore advised to withdraw his troops without any attempt ai 
resistance. But he formed a more courageous resolution ; 
and Luis Freyre d'Andrada, the commander of the town, 
having his garrison reinforced to SOOO men, undertoolT ta 
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SQppiy all deficiendeB by Ms vatour and geniiw. After aome 
onsacceesfiil attempts to carry the place by a caufde iMtn, 
.the enemy opened a regular and formidable battery of wv- 
«nty cann<m. At the end of a month th? town had Buffered 
eonaiderable injury ; ,the wall was entirely beaten down, and 
the assailants were attacking bouse after house. Eadi 
mansion, however, was successively converted into a spe- 
cies of fortress, and defended with the utmost obstinacy. 
The Moors, attempting a general assault, penetrated^ the 
city at di£ferent points, but at each were finally driven 
out. In one house that the Portuguese were obliged to 
evacuate they had lodged a mine, which unfortunately 
•prang before they left it, and killed forty-two of their num- 
ber ; while another dwelling was def<^ed six weeks, and 
a third during a whole month. In the beginning of June, 
when the siege had continued nearly half a year, and many 
thousands of the besiegers had perished, some oveituies 
were made for an accommodation, but without any result 
The nizam then renewed the attack with greater vigour 
than ever, and carried successively the monasteiy <« St 
Dominic, the houses of Nuno Alvarez and of Gonzal<vMe- 
neses. This progress was too slow to fulfil his object, but 
it encouraged him to attempt cme grand and desjperate as- 
sault On the 89th June the whole army rushed forward 
with barbarous shouts against the ruined works, on which 
the small band of Portuguese had taken their stand. The 
artillery, in full play, alternately illumined the air and 
wrapped it i^ darkness. The ^ock was terrible ; the enemy 
pluited their colours on several of the remaining bulwarks, 
and seemed repeatedly jou the eve of obtaining full poeses- 
sion of ihe city ; but the valour of the Portuguese wai 
always in the end triumphant. The Moorish general, after 
continuing the attack till night, drew off his aimy, and soon 
after opened a negotiation which terminated in a leago* 
oftTensive and defensive. - 

The zamorin manifested little zeal to fulfil his part in the 
grand alliance; indeed, on seeing the Portuguese ham 
pressed by the two other confederates, he offered on certain 
conditions to withdraw firom it altogether, and conclude • 
separate treaty. But the pride of Ataide disdained, even in 
this extreme peril, to purchase peace by any humiliation 
Msiaii. He defied the monaiich'spowei^trostiiig to 1^ 
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Mm talent and Um proweas of his eonntryipen to extricato 
ttm from every diffiAilty. The zamorin then lent some 
amall aid to the nizam, and afterward laid siege to Chale, a 
fort about two miles from Calicut Bat this place being 
defended with the usual ▼igour, and its garrison reinforced^ 
he was obliged to withdraw ; hence, this formidable comld' 
naiioB, whien had comprehended the greatest powers of 
Sottthem India, was, by the conduct and valour of the For* 
tugaeae governor and troops, entirely dissolved. 

ay these and other achievementa, the subjects of Portu* 
gal daring the whole of the sixteenth century maintained 
Sieir possessions on the coasts and their supremacy in the 
seas of India. Even after their energies and courage had 
given way, the high name which they had established de- 
terred the natives from any attempt to shake off the yoke. 
But about the year 1600 a new enemy appeared, much more 
fimnidabie than any power which they had yet encountered 
in thjit qa&rter of the globe* The Dutch, driven to despe- 
ration by the tyranny of Philip II., had revolted against 
Spain, and after a long, hard, and glorious struggle, raised 
theoKBirtves to ti&e rank of an independent repubhc Even 
before the neighbouring states had folly recognised them in 
this ^aracter they had gained the reputation of being the 
first naval power m Europe. Owing to the narrow extent 
of their territory, they themselves, as well as the multitude 
of refugees who sought among them the enjojrment of civil 
and rehgions liberty,' were induced to seek on the ocean the 
sooioe of subsistence and wealth. The happy situation of 
their coasts, both for commerce and fishery, had already led 
to ooDsiderable progress in these branches of industry, 
winch now attained a magnitude before unexampled m 
modem times. After embarking so deeply in these pur- 
suits, their attention could not &il to be attracted by the 
trade of India, to which has always been assigned i^i over- 
rated importance. They were not, however, yet prepared 
to encounter the naval armaments of Spain and Portugal, 
which guarded with tlie most jealous care all the approaches 
to the taidian seas. They were hence induced to attempt a 
passage by the north of Asia, which the imperfect know- 
ledge then possessed respectiiigthe extent of that continent 
^il the character of its Arctic shores led mariners to regard 
«a B0t iapracticable. Tluwe snooesaive expeditions weso 
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accordin^y sent, chiefly under the commund of Baientz ; 
the last of which was obUged to winter on the dreary ihores 
of Nova Zembla. But they fiiilMi aHo^ether in th^ hope 
of discovering a north-east passa^, whieh, if it doaB> at all 
exist, must, it was found, be too circuitous and encumbered 
to be ever productive of any practical utility. 

The Dutch now felt'the impossibility of rivalling the Por- 
tuguese by any other route than that round the Cape ci 
Good Hope ; and their courage and resources having been 
augmented in the course of a successful struggle for liberty, 
they no longer hesitated to brave all the dangers of this unr 
dertaking. The necessary information was obtained through 
Comellus Houtman, who collected it during a long residence 
at Lisbon. The iealous government there, di^leased with 
his active and diligent inquiries, threw him into prison, 
whence he was liberated only <m the payment of a consid- 
erable ransom. Sy his instructions, the Dutch in three 
months had equipped a squadron of four vessels, well armed, 
and provided with the materials of trade. Houtman set out 
in the autumn of 1596, and after -a tedious yoyage» without, 
however, encountering any material opposition or obstruc- 
tion, arrived off Bantam in the island of Java. He was at 
first extremely well treated, but afterward, seemingly through 
his own rashness and violence, became involved in a quar- 
rel with the king, was thrown into prison, and obtained re- 
lease only by sacrificing part of his investment. He then 
effected a saife return to Europe, where he was received 
with the highest exultation, having evinced, the practica- 
bility of a fleet finding its way, without molestation from 
the enemy, to those remote aiid opulent' shores. The ori- 
ginal company, augmented by one more recently formed, 
sent out early in 1599 a fleet of eight ships, under the joint 
command of Houtman and Van Neck. They reached the 
coasts of Sumatra and Java, where they carried on a suc- 
cessful traflic ; and at length the second of these oflicers re- 
turned to Amsterdam with four shipp laden with spices and 
other valuable commodities. ^ 

This favourable commencement encouraged the Dutch to 
prosecute the Indian trade with the utmost activity. Seve- 
ral new companies began their operations without being .in- 
vested vrith any exclusive privileges, or apparently actuated 
by any hostile rivaliy* Mutually aiding a«d co-opet^ing 
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vfth eftch other, tliey soon raiBed the trade to the higfaeit 
jtitch of pioeperi^. In 1600, not five yean after the first 
of their squadron! had vailed roun^ the Gape, the Dutch 
tent oat forty ^vessels, bearing firom 400 to 600 tons, and by 
their superior diligence and punctuality had almost com- 
pletely supplanted the Portuguese in the spice trade. Hith- 
erto they had studiously shunned any interference with 
that people, selecting the q>ots not occupied by them ; while 
the latter seem not to have ventured on any violent meap 
•ores to enforce their monopoly. However, the Dutch, as 
diey became stronger, began to form schemes for the expul- 
sion of their rivals. Thiy studied by every art to foment 
the discontent of the natives, who had themselves begun 
to observe that the Portuguese were more intent on con- 
quest than commerce, and who were besides disgusted with 
the harsh means employed for inducing them to renounce 
the Mohammedan fiuth. Impelled by these motives, the 
Malays nt Acheen, aided by some Dutch volunteers, sur- 
prised the fort which the subjects of Portugal had erected 
u the bay, and made a genial massacre of the garrison. 
They were deprived in a similar manner of several of tbetr 
stations on the Molucea Islands, losing in this way some 
hnportant seats of trade, while those of the Hcdlanders 
were continually extended. 

Philip II., who on the death of Don Sebastian had seized 
the crown of Portugal, folt highly indignant at finding his 
people eVpelled from these valuable possessions by the arms 
of a rebellioua province, which his own oppressions had 
driven into resistance, and, in foct, raised to its present 
maritime greatness. Having learned that the Dutch East 
India fleet was exptected home, he fitted out an armament 
of thirty ships, mostly of a large size,-#nd sent them to in> 
tercept the enemy. Near the Gape de Verd Islands this 
squadronmet eicht of their vessels going out under the 
command of SpObergen ; but the latter, by their braveiy 
and skilfol manmuvres, succeeded in beating off their assail- 
ants, and mi^e their way to India without any serious loss. 
Philip fiem this time seems to have given up every attempt 
to contend at sea vrith this rising people, iad directed all 
his efforts, though vrithout eifect, to subjugate them by 
military fiuree. He contented himself with issuing procla* 
VMtiobs, prohibiting them, under the severest penalties 
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from trading in any of the Spanish possessions. The Por- 
tuguese in India, aided by the Spaniards from the Philip- 
pinesy still kept up a harassing piratical warfare, to which 
the Dutch determined to put a stop by wresting from their 
antagonists all the remaining settlements in the Spice 
Islands. In 1605 they reinforced their fleets with nineteen 
fresh Tessels, having on board two thousand veteran sol- 
diers. They then invested and successively reduced all the 
forts which their opponents had erected in the islands of 
Amboyna and Tidore, capturing the shipping which lay 
under their protection, and finsdiy lading their own with 
valuable spices. The supremacy of the Dutch in the Indian 
seas was thus fiilly established. 

To complete this triumph, the Admital Matelief sailed 
against Malacca, which the Portuguese had made the capital 
of their possessions in the more eastern islands. The place, 
however, was so well prepared for defence, that after seve- 
ral weeks spent in the most vigorous efforts, he gave up tbe 
attempt. But what was his surprise when, on reaching 
Amboyna, he was saluted with a hot fire, and saw the Span- 
ish flag flying on the walls of the castle ! This revolution 
had been effect^ by a naval force from the Philippines, 
which, taking advantage of hia absence, had sailed to those 
important islands, and, finding them almost defenceless, 
completely reduced them. Matelief was at first a little dis- 
concerted ; but, encouraged by the valour of hi» men, be 
landed, attacked the fortress, and carried it by storm, mak- 
ing, as was too common, a general massacre of the unfor- 
tunate garrison. Inspirited by this success, he proceeded 
against the other settlements, and in two months brought 
them again completely under ^e dominion of his country- 
men. # 

The Dutch were soon afterward induced' to form a settle- 
* ment in the island of Ceylon.^ In 1605 an expedition was 
sent thither tmder the command of De Weert, who was at 
first favourably received. Hav^g, however, not only vio- 
lated a solemn engagement in the first instance, but having 
afterward, when he weni to court, conduicted himself with 
the heaUewr which his countrymen had now gener^ly Bf* 
sumed, he was seized and struck dead with a sdmitar. Hi* 
brave companions, who attempted with unequal strength to 
Ikvenge his death, shared his fate. The tragieal van^ ^ 
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Uiis adventure did not diflcourage Borth, the Dutch gor- 
cinor-general, who imputed the disaster of De Weert solely 
to his rash and culpable violence, from sending a fresh ar- 
mament under Marcellus Boschkouvenr, an officer of dis- 
tingtushed talent and address. He arrived at the critical 
moment when the Portuguese were advancing from their 
principal settlement at Columbo in such force against 
Candy that the rajah scarcely hoped to be able to resist 
them. The Dutch commander, however, both by directing 
the operations of the Candians and by affording to them 
the aid of his own troops, gained for them a complete vic- 
tory. The power of their rivals was thus humbled, while 
they themselves obtained from the grateful monarch ample 
Uberty to farm an establishment on the most advantageous 
footing. But it was only in 1656, after a long and bloody 
struggle, that they gained the Complete mastery over the^ 
subjects o{, Philip. In that year Columbo surrendjered, after 
a liege of seven months, and the Portuguese were com- 
pletely expelled from Ceylon. We reserve for the chapter 
on the English Settlements in India the account of the con- 
teat in which the Dutch were involved with our country- 
men, and the means that they used to thwart their success. 
Having obtained' the complete command of the oriented 
islands, they determined to found a city which might be- 
come the capital of their Asiatic possessions and the centre 
of all their political and commercial transactions. They 
fixed upon. Jacatra, near the eastern extremity of the south 
coast of Java, a very happy situation, commanding the 
route to the Spice Islands, and enjoying an easy communi- 
cation with Sumatra, Bdmeo, and Cel^es. Having over- 
come the resistance of the native powers, they founded a 
city, which, \mng named Batavia, from the ancient appel- 
lation of their country, was subsequently rendered by them 
& great and flourishing station. Europeans, however, 
saner severely froni its pestilential climate, the evils of 
Tvhich are increased by canals drawn round the place, and 
even through its very streets, exhaling in this tropical cli- 
mate the most pernicious vapours. 

The Dutch made repeated efiorts to drive the Portuguese 
from Malacca, the capital of their possessions in this quar- 
ter of India. At length, in 1640, after encountering an 
obstinate reiQstance, they effected their object. They then 
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beeame complete masters of the eastern islands and seaa, 
with the exception of some settlements made by the English 
on the coast of Sumatra. But as the Hollanders never 
formed any important or extensive estabfishment on the 
contin«it of India» to which this volume specially relates, 
we have given only the above short smnmaiy of their onen* 
tai career. 

In the western provinces the Portuguese had chiefly to 
encounter the English,' and they soon, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, found the contest very unequaL Kotwithstanding 
their arts and influence with the Mogul, they were gndu* 
ally supplanted at Surat and the other ports of Gmerai by 
the superior power and poUey of our countrymen. An ex- 
pedition jointly undertaken by the English and Shah Abbas, 
King of Perfia, deprived them of Onnui. The Imaa of 
Mascat, seconded hy the natives, expelled them from mos^ 
of their possessions on the coast of Africa. They were 
thus stripped of their vast dominions almost as rapidly, as 
they had acquired them ; and now Goa and Moaambiquey 
in a veiy decayed and reduced state, form nearly the aok 
remnant of that proud empire which formeriy extended over 
so great a part of the £a9tem World. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Eatif Engluk V&yaget tmd Settlements. 

InortUMe tlwiys ■ttacbed to Indian Trad»— Mission by Alftvd— The 
Bnglisli attempt to penetrate to India by the North-eaat, and through 
Roasia— By the Nortn- west— Voyage oTDralte— Of Cavendish— New- 
bery and FIteh, by way of Aleppo and Orninz— Fitch Tisita many 
PirlB cif India— FiTsl Enf lish Voyage by the Capo— Its Disasters— An 
Association formed — Voyage of Lancaster- Middleton— Michelbome — 
Keeling and others— fiharpey— Loss of his Vessel- 81r Henry Middle^ 
ton— His Adventarss at Burst— Hippon— Settlements on Coromandel 
^49ari»~Proats of ths Tradfr-ananels with the Batch— Massacre at 
Ambnyna— Acqoisition of Bombay— Settlements on the Coromandel 
Coast— In Bengal— Dispatee with the Mogul— Codipany befl^n to form 
Plans of Conqnest/ 

From the first dawn of maritime enterprise^ and adventure 
in Britain, the trade of India was omtemplated as its grand* 
est object, — the chief fountain of commercial wealth. Into 
the sanguine conceptions formed on this subject there en- 
tered, no doubt, a- considerable degree of illuaion. A more 
enlightened school of political economy, seems to have de- 
ttonatrated that agriculture and manuftctures open more 
oopious aounses of prosperity than traffic of any description ; 
that the home trade, firom its quick returns, is more produc- 
tive than the foreign ; and the intercourse between closely 
contiguous countries more valuable than that with distant 
regicms. A commerce, therefore, of which the market is at 
the opposite extremity of the slobe can never do more than 
emi^y the surplus ci^ital oi an already wealthy commu- 
nity. Yet there wer« circumstances which, even at this 
eariy stage of mercantile enterprise, threw a peculiar lustre 
on the trade ef India. The staple articles consisted of finer 
and richer fid>rics than any that had yet been produced in 
the West ; diamonds, pearls, jewels the most beautiful and 
brilliant ; spices, also, the most fragrant and grateful to the 
senses. The great scale, too, on which operations were 
conducted, and the large Ibrtunes accumulated in certldn 
instances, gave to this traffic a character of grandeur not 
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belonging to the smaller transactions which took plac« 
within the limits of Britain or of Europe. Even the mys- 
terious remoteness of the regions that were to be the theatre 
of this intercourse, the train of adventure and uncertunty 
through which they were to be reached, heightened their 
attraction, and w«re altogether congenial to the spirit of 
that bold and enterprising age. 

It may be proper here to observe that «ome record exists 
of a voyage from England to India at a much earlier pepod. 
Hakluyt has quoted two passages from different chrontcleB 
by WiUiam of Malmesbury, in which it is asserted that King 
Alfred, in the year 883, sent Sigfaelmus, Bishop of Sher- 
bum, into the East, that he might present gifts at the shrine 
of St. Thomas. He is said to have happily performed this 
great undertaking, and to have returned laden with gems 
and rich spices, the produce of that celebrated region. 
Some of these commodities were still, when the chronicle 
was writben, preserved in the church of Sherbum. Such 
an enterprise was worthy of that great monarch, whose 
views were far in advance of his age, and were doubtless 
more liberal and enlightened than those which the annaliiA 
here ascribes to him. But it must be very difficult on such 
meager notices to determine whether so very distant a mis- 
sion could at that period have been really executed by any 
one. Without pronouncing it absolutely impossible, we 
may be allowed to suspect that he merely reached Uiose 
easteni shores of the Mediterranean to which Indian com^ 
modities have always, by some channel or other, been con- 
veyed in large quantities. 

The reign of Edward VI., and still more that of Elixa- 
beth, formed the era at which the spirit of industry and of 
naval enterprise received that impulse which has since car- 
ried them to so unprecedented a magnitude. Prior to that 
period Britain was surpassed in manufactures by the Flem- 
ings, in navigation by the Italians, and still more by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. These last, then her bitterest 
enemies, she had seen, with grief and humiliation, gain OB- 
rivalled glory by discovering a new passage to the East and 
a new world in the West. They had thus ahnost com- 
pletely pre-oocupted the ground of discovery and settleoient, 
and were, moreover, prepared to defend it in the 'most rig- 
orous manner against all who should attempt any eneroadt- 
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ment. The English, therefore, in the new career on which 
they were ambitious to enter, had to encounter, not only the 
vast length and difficulty of the royage, but the active op- 
position of the two greatest powers who at that time held 
the dominion of the ocean. 

But the nation was not to be deterred by such considera- 
tions ; nor was the ardour of discovery confined to mer- 
^aots, whose estimates mig^t have been more timid and 
cautious ; it was iiilly shared by courtiers, statesmen, and 
warriors. Under the ausjMces of Elizabeth there arose a 
galaxy of great men, brighter than had adorned any former 
period of English history. They began, however, by 
attempting to reach India by some new path undiscovered ^ 
by the Portuguese, and where there was no chance of 
coming in contact with these formidable rivals. The first 
great effort was made on the northern coast of Asia ; but, 
like that of the Dutch in a former age, it was founded on a 
most imperfect knowledge both of the great extent of that 
continent and of its dreary and frozen boundaries. The 
expedition, fitted out by a company of merchant-adventurers, 
and commanded by the gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby, with 
three well-appointed vessels, had a most disastrous issue. 
The commander was driven upon the coast of L^land, 
where, in the ensuing winter, he and his crew perished by 
cold and famine. Richard Chancelor, however, with one 
«f the vessels, reached the White Sea, and proceeded to 
Moscow, where he opened a c<Hnmunication with the court 
of Russia, then almo9t unknown in Western Europe. The 
adventurers, having made several other unsuccessful at- 
tempts by water in those high latitudes, conceived the idea 
of opening an intercourse with India across the Russian 
and Persian empires. They expended in vain much capital 
and enterprise in this arduous undertaking. Several of 
their agents penetrated across the Caspian into Persia, and 
eten reached Bokhara, the capital of Independent Tartary. 
But at length they became sensible that no goods could pay 
the cost of such an immense circuit both by land and sea, 
besides the hazards and casualties attendant on the passage 
through the territory of so many barbarous nations. Even 
when this journey was the most proq^rous, the goods could 
not be so cheaply conveyed as by the direct route across 
uid Syria to Aleppo. 
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The next attempt waa made by the noith-west passafty 
round the Aretic shores of America. This continent wae 
at that eariy era imagined to terminate at a luffh lattitade in 
a point or cape, the passing of whieh would enable the 
mariner to enter the South Sea» and reach by adijpect coarse 
the wealthy shores of India and Eastern Asia. Most in- 
trepid, energetic, and persevering efforts to effect this object 
were made by aeuceession of illustrious nayigat<Mr8,'^<Cabot, 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson ; and the pursuit has been con- 
tmued down to the present time. But thouffh brilliant dis- 
plays have been exhibited of courage and heroism, and 
strULing views obtained of the shores and their rude inhab- 
itants, every attempt to find -a regular passage to India by 
this route has ended in disappointment. 

The abortive and even calamitous result of successive 
efforts to penetrate by the northern extremity of the great 
continents, or by journeys over land, at length turned the 
attention of the English nation to the passage by the Cape 
of Good Hope as that from which alone any practical benefit 
could be derived. The exdnsive right, however, to this line 
of navigation was claimed by Phihp IL, who had now suc- 
ceeded as King of Portugal ; and the claim was somewhat 
in unison with the laws generally admitted in that age re- 
specting distant discovery. The government waa afraid of 
bringing itself into premature cdlision vrith the greatest 
monarch of the time ; while private and unarmed vessels, 
obliged to pass nea^ the coasts of Portu^ as w^ as of 
her numerous settlements in Africa and India, and exposed 
to meet her ships continually passing and repassing^ could 
scarcely hope to escape her hostile attacks. 

But as the views of British navigators expanded, and 
their country began to rise to the first rank among maritime 
nations, a new path suggested itself from mich their 
haughty rivals woald in vain seek to exclude Uimbb. Drake, 
after having served with distinction in the West Indies and 
on the coast of America, conceived the design of penetrat* 
ing into the South Sea. The wealth acquired in his fiwmet 
expeditions was expended in fitting out five vessels, the 
largest not exceeding 100, and the smallest mdj 16 tons. 
He equipped them very completely, taking on boaid rich 
fiimiture, fine specimens of British manuftdttre, and even 
a band of expert musicians. He prepaied evei^ciBMii^i^ 
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ihort, by which he might dazzle and conciliate the natives 
«f the yast and unknown jregions which he was about to ex- 
plore. He sailed from Plymouth on the 13th December, 
1577, and in August the following year he accomplished a 
passage through the Straits of Magellan. He then cruised 
for some months along the western coast of Spanish 
America, not hesitating to appropriate some rich prizes 
that presented themselves in the course of his voyage. 
Having obtained great weajth^ though his fleet was reduced 
to a single vessel, he determined to attempt returning home 
by ihe north*west passage. He sailed to the coast of Cali- 
fornia, of which he claimed the discovery, and called it New 
Albion ; but finding his main dt^ed impracticable, he re- 
solved to cross the Pacific^ and proceed to Europe by the 
Moluccas. He steered directly through the ocean, parsing 
nowhere till he found himself among the Spice Islands, the 
▼alui^le productions of which were then the subject of 
general interest in the West. The King of Ternate, who 
was in a state of hostility wUh the Portuguese, gave a 
fiiendly reception to the English navigator, vvho first began 
that conmierce with India which has since been carried to 
so immense an extent. Having coasted along Java, he 
proceeded to the Gape, without touching at any part of the 
Asiatic continent. Having taken in supplies at Sierra 
Leone, he arrived at Plymouth on the 25th September, 
1580, after a voyage of two years and ten months. His 
arrival was hailed with the utmost exultation by the British 
people, #ho regarded so successful a voyage as having 
raised to the h^^hest pitch the nl&val glory of the realm. 
The queen, after some cautious delays, visited him on board 
lus vessel, and conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
This brilliant eareer of Drake encouraged other com- 
manders to tread in his footsteps. Thomas Cavendish, a 
gentleman of extensive property in Suffblk, after having 
served his naval apprenticeship under Sir Richard Gren- 
vitte, determined to sell bis estate, and embark the produce 
in a voyage to the South Sea and round the world. Having 
left Plymouth on the 21st July, 1586, he reached early in 
1587 the western coast of South America, and, being re- 
sitrained by no very nice scruples, made a numfai^r of valu- 
able* prizes. Stretching thence across the Pacific, he 
Umdied at Guahan^ one of the group to which the Span- 
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indB fliTe the appellation of Lednmes. He pniwd aHera 
ward Siroa^ the Philippines, obserying with eiiTiinie their 
extent and fertility, and holdinff communication with the 
nativea, who expiessed a decided preference of the Eng liah 
to Uie Spaniards, by whom these ishmds had been ooeopied* 
Sailing next mrough the Moluccas, and;along the coasts of 
Floris and Smnbawa, he opene^ a friendly cowmnniaition 
with some of the princes of Java ; and, following the ooune 
of Drake, reached England in September, 1A88, by the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Notwithstanding the admiration excited by these two 
splendid yoyages, Uiey were on too laige a scale to be eon- 
sidered as models for commercial enterprise. Yet, inften- 
tion bfing now employed to discover some more sutaMe 
diannel of iateroourse, a body of adventmen resoWed npon 
attempting one hitherto untried by Britons. They praposed 
to proceed up the Mediterranean, |and on the coast of Syria, 
travel by way of Aleppo and Bagdad to the Persian OnI4 
and 'to sail thence by Ormus, in order to vea^h the coast ai 
Malabar. One Stevens, who had made a voyage in a Paw 
tuguese vessel to Goa, sent home a most iavoaraUe lepost 
of the fertility of the region in which that city waa placed, 
the opportunities it affoided for trade, and the hberality with 
which the port was opened to vessels of every nation. Jehn 
Newbery and Ralph Fitch, the chief adventuren in this 
undertaking, were iiiniiriied with two lettcn ; tiicr first to 
the Mogul Emperor Akbar, under the title of «« Zelabdim 
Echebar, King of Cambaya ;'* it solicited his kind efteee 
to men who had come from a remote part of the wortd to 
trade in his dominions, promising reciprocal aid and khk^ 
ness to his subjects. The other, to the King of Ghiiia, was 
expressed in neariy the same terms. The tiavellefs eet out 
eariy in 1563. 

Mr. Newbery*s letters from Aleppo and Babylon (Bagdad) 
relate chiefly to commeicial subjects. In regard to the 
latter place, he complains that the sale of goods was very 
slow and difficult ; though, had he been weU provided vn^ 
money, he might have obtained abundance of valoaUe spieee 
at very reasonable ntes. From Bagdad he proceeded to 
Bassora, and then to Ormuz, where he was allowed at fini 
to cany on business without moiestatian. In six days^ 
howerer, a charge was raised against the Englidi by mm 
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lUaal Statpene, an ItaKsn, jeaknu of rirals in a trade 
which he himself had foand very hieratire ; wheraupon both 
lYewbeiy and his eompaiiion Fitch woe anested and thrown 
into prison. ' The former writes in consideiable dismay to 
his associates at Bassora, saying, « It may be that they will 
cot our throats,, or keep us long in f»ieon. God's will be 
dooe!'* They wisre soon sent to Goa; bat immediately 
upon their arrival, after a tedious Toyage, they found them- 
>el?e8 agun in confinement. The chief charge related to 
Captain (Sir Francis) Drake, who was stated, m sailing by 
MalaiDca» to h«re fired two baOa at a Portuguese galleon. 
Newbeiy i^ofessed total ignorance as to this transaction, 
which, in fact, oonld in no shape be brous^ home to him. 
He represented how umnst it was, that while French, Frem* 
lags, Germane, Turks, Persians, Muscovites, all the nations 
of Europe and Asia, were allowed freely to reside and traffie 
at Goe, EttgKsfamen alone should be thus barbarously 
trestsd. He was, however, mnanded to prison ; but after 
beiog kept in confinement for about a month, was set at 
liberty, hanng been required to sign a bond amountmg to 
2000 paidaos not to qtnt Qoe without permission. At the 
tiiae of writin|[ he had no inclination to leave it, having 
tsken a heose m one of the principal streets, and finding 
bis mercantile transactions very advantageous. He met 
with mudi friendship ftom Stevens, who had formerly been 
« itudent at New College, Oxford, and had entered the ser- 
riee of the Arehbishop of Qom, ; also from John Linseot, or 
l4iMehoten, an intelligent Dutch navigator. 

According to the acoounts given afterward by Fitch, these 
nvoorable appearances proved delusive. They had many 
of their goods purkined, wero obliged to give large presents, 
and to spend much money in procuring sureties. Having 
after a residence of five months made an appeal to the gov- 
ernor, they received a very sharp answer, being told that 
they would be better sifted era long, end that then was 
Auther matter against them. This reply struck them with 
very serious alarm lest they should be made staves, or, ac- 
coidiog to some hints t^ wera dropped, be exposed to the 
«<rapadob They determined, while they yet enjoyed any 
neaeurs of liberty, to effect their escape, and on the 5tk 
April* 1686, fled out of the town. Proceeding into the in*> 
^or j»f Jsi^ ihty pawwl thyough BeUergan (BelgMWiX 
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where there was a great madLet for diamonds anJ other 
precious stones ; after which they came to the royal dty of 
Beejapore. Heie they saw.all the pom^ of Hindoo idolatijr, 
the neighbouring woods b<»ng filled with numberless tem^ 
pies and idols. *^ Some be like a cow, some like a monkey, 
some like peacodLs, and some like the devil.'* Fitch, who 
is now the narrator, was stnick with the majesty of the 
war-elephants and the abundance of gold and silver. He 
proceeded to Golconda, which he describes as a fair ami 
pleasant city, the houses well built of brick and timber, ill a 
country a^unding with delicious fruits, and having in its 
vicinity rich diamond-mines. He heard of Masulipatan as 
a gieat port enjoying a very eiEtensive traffic. From Gol- 
conda he struck northward through the Deocan till he 
reached Burhanpoor, the capital of Gandeish. He repre- 
sents the country to be surprisingly fertile and populmis, 
though the houses were built only of earth and thidch ; and 
in the rainy season, which now prevailed, the streets were 
rendered almost impassable by streams of water. Fitch 
viewed with surprise the matrimonial arrangements of the 
Hindoos, seeing boys of eight or ten married to girls of €:te 
or six, and -these unseemly unions being celetoited with 
extraordinary pomp, the two parties riding- throuffh the 
streets ** very trimly decked, with great pipine and play- 
ing." He passed next^ through Mandoway (Mandoo), the 
former capital of Malwa, which he delineates as a very 
strong town built one a high rock, which it had cost Akbw 
twelve years to reduce. Thence he proceeded to Agra, a 
great and populous city, superior to London, well boilt of 
stone, and havinff fair and large streets. The court, how- 
ever, then resided at Fatepoor,- which, according, to him, 
was still larger though less handsome than &e other. 
Being a place of decidedly inferior importance, it must have 
derived this temporary greatness from being the residence 
of the court and camp of Akbar. The whole way between 
these great cities resembled a mariiet, *' as full as thoogfa a 
man were still in a town." He was struck by seeing the 
grandees conveyed in little carts ciurved and gilded, covered 
vrith silk or very fine cloth, and drawnby two little bulls of 
the size of dogs. On the banks of the Jumna he had an 
opportunity of witnessing the various ceremonies and abln- 
boDs permnaed by the BxamiiM. **They cone to the 



mtor, and hare a ttmg about their nedte made with gnat 
enremoniefli aad lave up water with both their hande. 
Though it, be never ao coU, they will wash themaelvea in 
eold water. Th^ pray in the water naked, and dreas their 
meat and "eat it naked^ and for their penance they Ue flat' 
upon the earth, asnd rise up and turn themaeWes about 
thirty or forty times, and used to heave up their hands to 
the sun, and to kiss the earth vrith their arms and lege 
ftretehed along out. Their wives do come by ten, twenty, 
and thrrty together to the water-side, singing, and there do 
waih themeelves, and then use their ceremonies." He saw 
ilto a number of naked beggars, of whom great aocount 
was made. One in particular appeared *f a monster among 
the rest ;*' his beaid of enormous growth, his hair hanging 
more than half down hie body, his nails two inches long ; 
"he would cut nothing from htm, neither would he speak ; 
he would not speak to the king.** The Bramins are repr»> 
tented by Fitch, as also indem by modem tiavellers, to be 
"a erafty people, worse than the Jews.*' 

On the depaituie of the travellers from Am, William 
Leader, the jeweller, remained in the service of Akbar, who 
allowed him a house, a horae, five slaves, and a regular 
pension. There must, therefore, have been some comma- 
nieatioB held with that great emperor, of which, it is to be 
leffretted, the narrator mis omitted all the particulars. 

From Agra Fitch went to Allahabad, which he calls 
Piage, a corruption of the name Prayaga, signifying the 
jm^tion of rivers, and therefore speciafly applied to the 
onion of the Ganges and Jumna. He deseendiBd the former 
of these streams to Benares, and viewed with wonder that 
gnmd seat of Hindoo commerce and sup«T8tition, and the 
nomerotts and spAendid temples with which it was filled. 
He beheld the idolatries of this country on a still greater 
icale ihaxk before ; almost eveiy spot was filled w\th idols 
of various shapes and sizes, but none exciting any admira- 
tion ; *<many of them are bUdc, and have daws of brass 
with long nails, and some ride upon neacocks and other 
fowls which be evil favoured, with kmg hawks' bills ; some 
with one thine, and some with another, but none with m 
good foee. They be Mack and evil fovoured, their mouths 
monstrous, theb ears gilded and. Ml of iewels, their teeth 
and eyes of gold, sUvei^ and glass.** / The •beemncee in 
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honour of these uncouth deities, were also yerj Tarious and 
fantastic, particularly the modes of ablution in the Ganges. 
** They never pray but in the water, and they wash them- 
selves over head, said lave up water with both their hands. 
Some of them will make their ceremonies with fifteen or 
sixteen pots, little and great, and ring a little bell when 
they make their mixtures ; and they say divers things over 
their pots many times ; and when they have done uiey go 
to their gods, and stroWe their sacrifices, which they think 
are veiy holy," He was witness also to the burning of 
wives on the death of their husbands, in failure of which 
*Hheir heads be shaven,- and never «ny account is made of 
them afterwards;" When a person is sick, they are said 
to lay him all night before the idol, and if next morning 
there be no signs of recovery, << hii^ friends will come ana 
sit a little with him, and cry, and afterwards will carry him 
to the water's side, and set him upon a little raft maide of 
reeds, and so let him go down the ri^er." A very odd pic- 
ture is al6o drawn of some marriage ceremonies to which 
the traveller was witness. The two parties are represented 
going Into the water along with a priest, a cow, and a calf; 
*^and the man doth hold his hand by the old man's hand, 
and the wife's hand by her husband's, and aQ have the cow 
by the tail, and they pour water out of a brass pot upon the 
cow's tail, and then the old man doth tie him and her to- 
gether by their clothes. Then they, give somewhat to the 
poor, and to the Bramane or priest they give the cow and 
calf, and afterwards go to divers of their idols and offer 
money, and lie down flat upon the ground, and kiss it divers 
times, and then go their way." 

From Benares he proceeded to Patenaw (PaJtna), once 
the capital of a kingdom, but then subject to Akbar. 
Though a large city, it contained only houses of earth and 
straw. . The country was much infested by robbers wan- 
dering, like the Arabians, from place to place ; whence we 
may conclude that the system of decoU^gfixigs was already 
in full fierce. The people were greatly imposed upon by 
idle persons assuming the appearan<;e of sanctity. One of 
these sat asleep on horseback in the market-place, while the 
crowd came and reverentially touched his feet. " They 
thought him a great man, but sure he was a lazy lubber. I 
left him ihere sleeping." Titch came next to Tanda, in 
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Bengal, also subject to Akbar, and thence made an ezcur- 
aon northward to Couche, which appears to be the country 
situated along the foot of the mountains of Bootan, being 
described as so moist that every district could be easily 
inaAdated knee-deep, aiid rendered impassable. The people, 
who appear attached to the religion of Boodh, showed the 
osQal fantastic reverence for animal life, keeping hospitals 
for lame or aged creatures, and giving food to ants. Four 
days* journey beyond was the country Bottanter (Bootan)^ 
represented as Of great extent, and filled with mountains so 
lofty that they could be seen at the distance, of six days' 
journey. This report was correct, but imagination only 
could have induced the people to assert that from the top 
of these eminences the sea could be descried. This region 
was frequented by merchants from cold countries in the 
north, dressed in woollen cloths, hats, white hose, apd 
boots (the Tartars) ; and by others without beards, from a 
warm region in the east (Chinese). The former reported 
that their country- contains a' numerous breed of small but 
active horses, whose long tails, covered with a luxuriant 
growth of hair, formed an article of unport into India^ where 
they were greatly valued. 

Fitch now came southward to Hugli (Hoogley), "the 
chief keep of the Portuguese," and undertook a journey 
through Orissa, the borders of which he found almost a wiUt- 
deraess with few villages, " grass longer than a man, and very 
many tygers." The haven of Angeli, which we know not 
how to identify, was found the selt of a very great trade, 
frequented hy vessels from Sumatra, Malacca, and various 
quarters of India. Returning to the Ganges, he made an 
excursion also into the eastern district of Tippara^ whose 
inhabitants were engaged in almost continual warfare with 
the Mogcn (Mugs) occupying the kingdom of Recon (Arra- 
can). Again reaching the nver, he notices Serrepore (Se- 
rampore), and. several other towns situated on its lower 
branches. The people of this part of India, he observes, 
were in a state of regular rebellion against the Emperor 
Akbar, being favoured by the numerous islands and river- 
channels, and the facility of retreat from one to another. 
He justly characterizes the cotton fabrics in this district as 
of superior quality to those made in any other part of the 
empire. 
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From Serampore our traveller obtained a passage in a 
vessel to Negrais, in the kingdom of Pegu, and had an op- 
portunity of visiting that capitol as weH as Malacca, then » 
ffreat Portuguese emporium, where he learned some paiticii- 
Mirs respecting China and Japan. Returning to Bengal, he 
** ediipped himself'^ for Cochin, and in his way toudied at 
Ceylon, which he found ** a brave island, very fruitful and 
&ir.*' The Portuguese held a fort at Columbo, winch the 
king often attacked with a hundred thousand men, **but 
naked people all of them,** though partially armed with 
muskets. Having doubled Cape Comorin, and oboerved the 
Extensive pearl-fishery upon this coast, he passed by CouIan« 
and reached Cochin, which he found by no ineans a deara- 
ble residence ; the water was bad, and vietuals veiy scaree, 
the surrounding country producing neither com. nor nee; 
yet the want of la conveyance obliged him to remain there 
for eight months. The Zamorin <3' Calicut, he understood, 
continued still hostile to the Portuguese, and carried on a 
species of piratical war, sending out flotillas of £mu or five 
proas with fifty or sixty men each, which swept the whole 
coast from Ceylon to Goa, boarding every vessel which they 
encountered. 

Leaving Cochin, Mr. Fitch sailed successively to Ooa 
and Chaul, whence he obtained a passage to Ormnz, after 
having achieved the most extensive journey that had yet 
been performed throush India by any European.* 

Althctagh this expedition was executed in a manner cred- 
itable to the adventurers, and much infonnalsion collected 
respecting the trade and commodities of India, stiH it was 
evident that cominerce, carried on by a tract so ciieuitoaa, 
and exposed to so many perils, coukl never be either veiy 
safe or very profitable. It was, in iact, one of the cfaannds 
by which the traffic had been conducted by the Ymietiaas, 
who were much better situated for it than the English, and 
who had yet been unable, ever since the discovery of the 
passage by the. Cape, to sustain the rivalry of the Porta- 
guese. llie mercantile interest began now to «onten^afte 

* An Ingeniens writer, Msritime and Inland Dtooorerj, voL itt. pw 191, 
njnnessM a doubt as to tba authenticity oTitais murrative. I am not aUe 
t* discover on.wbat this rests. It is inseiied in the standard oolIeetiBD 
•r Haklnyt, and the narrative appears to me to bear everr alaaia «f 
troth. 
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the last-mentioned route as alone affording the proepect of 
a secure and advantageous intercourse. It was guarded, 
J^owever, with the nu»t jealous care by the Spaniards and 
Portugese; and the British govemmenti though then at 
war wiUi these nations, hesiti^ in sanctioning arrange- 
nonts which woi^ shut the door against accommodatioa. 
Mr. Bruce found in the State-paper Office a petition pre- 
sented in 1589 from sundry merchants, requesting to be 
dlowed to send to India tluree ships and three pinnaces. 
The answer does not appear ; but in 1591 three ships were 
actually sent out under Captains Raymond, Kendal, and 
Lancaster* who sailed from Plymouth on the 10th April. 
In August, when they reached the Cape, the crews had 
sufferra so much from sickness that it was found necessary 
to send Captain Kendars ship home with the invalids. The 
two others proceeded on their voyage ; but near Cape Coi^ 
rientee they were overtaken by a most tremendous storm, 
m. which the Raymond, the admiral's ship^ was separated 
finm its companion, Imd appears to have perished. Lan- 
caster's vessel alone remained ; but, four days alter it was 
visited With such a dreadfal thunder-storm, that fpur men 
were killed on the spot, and all the others either struck blind, 
severely bruised, or stretched out as on the rack. Havinr 
in some degree recovered, they sailed onwards, and reached 
the island of Comorro, where they took in a supply of water. 
The natives at first ^ve them no annoyance; but after 
confidence had been fully established, two parties of sixteen 
each, when busily em|doyed on shore, were suddenly sur- 
rounded by a vast troop of these treacherous people, and 
Lancaster had the distress ojT seeing his men almost entirely 
cut in pieces, without the possibility of alfording them any 
aid. Sailing thence with a heavy heart, he touched at 
Zanzibar, where he ibund good anchorage, and put his 
▼eaeel into tolerable repair ; but though not openly annoyed 
by Hhe Portuguese, he learned that they had formed a 
scheme to attack his boat. Adverse gales now carried him 
out of his course till he approached the island of Socotora, 
when the vrind becoming favourable, he stood directly for 
Cape Comorin. He doubled it in May, 1592, and, having 
missed the Nicobar group, proceeded to Sumatra, and thence 
to the uninhabited islands of Pulo Penang , where he spent 
what he calls the winter, being the season distinguished by 
Vol. I.— M 
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the hesTy gales to TrWch those seas are exposed in July and 
August. Sailing along the <koast of Malacca, he fell in with 
three vessels of 65 or 76 tons, one of which struck to his 
boat alone, and as it was found to belong to certain Poftu- 
guese Jesuitis, he felt xio scruple in making it aprize. De- 
termined to persevere in this practice, he stationed himself 
off the Straits of Malacca, through which the Portuguese 
vessels were obliged to pass in their way to China and the 
Moluccas. He soon took one of 7160 tons firom Negapat- 
nam, laden with rice. A fine ship of 400 tons frMn St 
Thomas escaped ; but a short time afterward he fell in with 
a splendid galleon of 700 tons from Goa, which almost im- 
mediately surrendered. She was found richly laden with 
all the commodities fitted for the Indian market. The cap- 
tain and crew contrived by a stratagem to effect their 
escape; when Lancaster, displeased with the disdrderly 
conduct of his own men, took out the most valuable articles, 
and allowed her td drive to sea. He then sailed for the Bay 
of Junsalaom (Junkseylon), where he obtained some (Htch 
to refit his vessels, whence he made for the Point de Galle 
in Ceylon. There he took his station to wait for the Bengal 
and Pegu fleets, which were under the necessity of passing 
this way. But the seam^, satisfied with their success, 
and fatigued with so hard a voyage, insisted upon forthwith 
returning home. They reached the Cape in the beginning 
of 1593, and, after a tedious voyage xound Africa, were 
obliged, by the scarcity of provisions and bread, to make foi 
Trinidad. They entered by mistake the Gulf of Paria, 
whence ihey found their way through the whole group of 
the West Indies till they reached the Bermudas. In this 
quarter they were assailed by a violent tempest, and driven 
back. The ship was finally carried out to sea, leaving the 
captain and crew on a desolate island, where they must 
have perished but for some French vessels, which took them 
up and conveyed them to Dieppe. They arrived the»e on 
the 19th May, 1594, after a voyage of three years and tw» 
months, being double the time usually spent by the Portu- 
guese in this navigation. 

The ardour of the English seems to have been for soma 
time chilled by the unfortunate issue of this expedition. On 
learning, however, that the Dutch in 1696 had sent outftnr 
vessels, they were inspired with a sentnnent of cmulatioo. 
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An association fbnned in 1599 subscribed 30,090/. to be em- 
ployed in fitting out three ships for the Indian tr^e. The 
qaeen not only gave her fallest sanction to the undertaking, 
bat even sent out John Miidenhall as ambassador to the 
Great Mogul, to solicit, the necessary privileges. Of this 
mission some account will be given in treating of the reign 
of the celebrated Akbar, who at that time occjcipied the 
thrqne of Hindostan ; but the envoy having died in Persia 
on his way home, his journey led to no practical result. 
Before, however, he could have returned, the English ad- 
venturers had begun to act. The first association merged 
in 1600 into one on a greater scale, having at its head 
Greorge Barl of Cumberl^id, with two hundred and fifteen 
knights, aldermen, and merchants, who constituted the 
^ Governor and Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies.'* They were invested with the too ample privileges 
which it was then customary to bestow on mercantile asso- 
ciations, being not only allowed to export bullion to the 
amount of 30,000/., and English goods for the first four 
voyages wkhout duty, but obtaining the right of exclusive 
trade in all the countries beyond the Cape. The charter 
was OTanted for fifteen years, but liable tp be annulled at 
any time on two years' notice. They begau on the footing 
of a joint-stock company ; though, as the subscribers were 
slow in paying up their shares, a certain number of the 
most zesdous took the concern altogether into their own 
hands, supplying the funds on condition of reaping the 
profits. They expended 68,373/,, of which 39,771/. was in- 
vested in shipping, 28,742/. in bullion, and 6,8:60/, in goods. 
It was the wish of ]the court that Sir Bdwud Michelbome 
should be nominated to a command ; but the merchants 
intimated their resolution not to employ ^enllemerif >* but 
to sort their business with men of their own quality." 
They therefore appointed Lancaster, whose conduct in his 
former bold though unfortunate expedition inras considered 
highly creditable to his spirit and talents. 

On the 2d of April, 1601, this navigator sailed, having 
the command of five ships, varying from 600 to 130 tons. 
He passed the Cape of Good Hope without encountering 
any unusual difficulty. The almost exclusive objects of the 
Indian trade at this era were spices, pepper, cloves, and 
nutmega ; commodities found in Sumatra, Javai the Mo- 
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hwea and Btfida Iriands, widMiit Im&i; cm vaj part of 
the continent. Theie lint Yoyagea, therefine, do not eome 
within the proper Kmits of our preeent subject^ and will de- 
mand onlT a raraory notiee. After toaehing at Madagascar 
and Nic<N>ar Islands, merely for the poipose of takmg in 
refreshments, the commodore proceeded direct to Acheen, 
the principal port of Scunatra. Notwithatandinff the in- 
trigues of the Portueuese, he concluded a commercml treaty 
with the kinff on nrourable terms, and proceeded to lade 
his ships wim pepper, which, however, prored so scarce 
and dear that he became apprehensiTe' of incurring the loss 
and, what he seems to have dreaded still more, the disgrace 
of returning home without a cargo. From this anxiety be 
was relieved by meeting a Portuguese Teasel of 900 tons, 
of which he made a prize, and found it so richly laden with 
calicoes and other valuable goods, that he not only occupied 
all his tonnace, but could have filled more ships if he nad 
had them. He did not, however, return immediately, but 
sailed to Bantain, where also he found the utmost fiicillty 
in concluding a commercial treaty on satisftctory terms. 
Having sent forward a phmace of 40 tons to the Moluccas, 
with instructions to prepare a lading of spices lor a future 
expedition, he tailed for England. 

The next fleet, equipped in 1604, was commanded by 
Captain Middleton, who afterWaid, under tiie title of Sir 
Henry, acquired the reputation of being one of the most 
enterprising and distinguished of eastern navintors. He 
sailed on the 26th March from Gravesend, with the Red 
Dragon and three other ships, and an invested capital of 
60,450/. After a favourable voyage, having stopped no- 
where but at Saldanha, near the Cape, he arrived in the end 
of December in the Road of Bantam. Here the vessels 
separated ; two remaininff to take in a cargo of pepper, one 

Eing to Banda, while Middleton biUiSelf proceeded to the 
oluecas. He found these islands the seat of a most furi- 
ous war, which the Dittch, in conjunction with the King 
of Temate, were waging against the PortUffuese and the 
King of Tidore. The former nation, from whom the Eng- 
lish commander considered himsdf entitled to expect a 
friendly reception, afforded subject, on the contrary, for his 
most bitter complaints. They represented the British as a 
mere band of pifatesi and boasted that the King of Hoflend 
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vnB more powerful at sea thsin all Europe beside^. Thus^ 
partly by fear, partly by persuasion, they deterred the King ojf 
Temate fron^ allowing any commercial intercourse ; and the 
Portuguese being masters at Tidore, Middleton does not ap* 
pear to have attempted any trade there, though he received 
a letter from the king imploring bis aid and that of the Eng* 
lish monarch against the Dutch. Captain Golthurst, who 
conmianded the other ship, reached Banda, where he spent 
Iwenty-^two weeks, without sulfering any inconvenience ex- 
cept from the difficcdt na^gation of those seas. 

The. company was now threatened with ^ formidable 
rivalry. Sir Edward Micheihome, whom they had rejected 
as the commander of their first expedition, obtained a license 
from government to undertd&e a voyage to various parts of 
the East. He carried with him only a ship and a pinnape, 
called the Tiger and the Tiger's Whelp. This navigator, 
however, did not confer any distinctim upon his voyage 
either by discovery or commercial transaction of the slight- 
est importance. - He did not even reach the Moluccas, but 
while in the Indian seas employed himself chiefly in pirati- 
<»1 practices, 001" against the Portuguese, for which the 
hostility betwe^i the two nations might have afforded some 
pretext, but i^[ainst all native vessels. He captured a Ja- 
panese junk, the crew of which first lulled the suspicions of 
the English by courtesy and apparent cordiality, then sud- 
denly rose, and made amost desperate att^npt to possess 
themselves of the vessel. Captain Davis was killed, and 
MicMbome escaped only by leaping into the hold, where, 
with his boatswain, caipent^, and a few seamen, he kept 
the Japanese at bay till he could, open upon them such a 
fire as killed a part, and compelled the rest to retreat. Their 
leader was t^en, and beins asked his reason for making 
this assault, replied, he wi£ed to take the ship, and cut all 
their throats ; then coolly desired them to hew himself in 
pieces. Miefaelbome afterward captured two Chinese ves- 
sels laden with silk, and returned to England with his ill- 
gotten spoil. 

Meantime the company sent out another expedition of 
three ships and 310 men, commanded by Captains Keeling, 
Hawkins, and David Middleton. The first two sailed in 
April, 1607, entered Bantam Road on the 18th October, and 
iflunediately pushed forward to tha Molucca and Banda 

M2 
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Islands. A gnai change bad taken place dQiing th« few 
years that had elapsed ainee the vaym§9 of Henvy Middle- 
ton. TBe Portngaese were no lonm heard of m those 
seas, whence they appear to have neen eX|[»eUed by the 
Dutch, who were now compIeUng the sabjeetion of the na- 
tive princes. Keriiag* oa his anriTal, fovuid them engaged 
in hot warfere, whkh they jnstified by stating that the na- 
tives had ensnared and murdered forty of their countrymen. 
Notice was thevefors given to the Engti^ commander that 
he should withtew his ship froi|i the island, whidi they had 
conqneied by force of arms. Keeling replied, '< that till he 
was commanded otherwise than by woids, he would ride 
there till he was laden ;** but &idinffBoon after that a treaty 
had been conduded between the J)utch uid Bandaneae, 
amounting to the oBtire sabmisaion of the latter, he con- 
sented to retire. Middleton, who had' sailed on the 12th 
March, did no€ meet with the two othefs, but followed 
nearly the same coarse without any reraaikable adventive. 
A fouT^ erpeditkm, oonsistinff of two large shi^ the 
Ascension and the Union, wsa ntted out in 1607, with an 
invested capital of 83,000£, and the cemmand intiviated to 
Captain Alexander Sharpey. His object appears to have 
been to reach the coast of Gambay, and particularly Snrat, 
understood at that time to be the most exteniive emp<»iQm 
of Western India. He jiaiicd in lilaieh, but experienced 
throughout a series of misfortunes. The two vessela were 
separated in doubling the Cape of Good Hope, and never 
met again. The Ascension proceeded along tlM eastern 
coast of Africa to Pemba, but was twice . attacked by the 
treacherous Moon, aiid> several of the crew cut off. In the 
prbsetution of their voyage, the English, when greatly ex- 
hausted, liffhted fortunately on a cluster of uninhabited 
islands, 'wmch apparently werp the Seehelies, where they 
obtfdned an abundant supply of turtles and cocoannts. Pro- 
ceeding to the Red Sea, they touched at Aden and Mocha, 
where they met with a favourable reception. They de- 
scended that inlet, and, havinff touched at Socotora and 
obtained some supplies, steered for India. They reached 
Diu, and prepared to cross the Gulf ef Cambay for Snrat, 
but were warned that a pilot, who could be procured oo 
easy terms, was neeesssry to conduct the vessel in this dui- 
gereus pass age . Tha master, howevai^ &1( of otetim^ 
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mid self-oone^it, jpdg«d liimself, without anj sueh aid, quite 
competent to guide her course. She was soon entangled 
in the shoals that abound in this sea, and struck repeatedly 
with such violence that she became a total wreck. *< Thus,** 
says the narrator, ** was this tall ship lost, to the great 
u^ury of the worshipfol company, and the utter undoing of 
sll as the poor mariners." They betook themselves to ueir 
hoata» and attempted, to reach the river Surat, but were 
compelled to enter that of Gondevee, — a chanse of direction 
whieh proved to be almost providential, for the Portuguese 
liad a foice prepared at the former place to intercept and 
capture them. Some of' the crew went up to Agra, where 
Hawkins then resided as ambassador to the Great Mogul, 
and contrived to $nd their way home over land through 
Peraia« while several obtained a passage to Europe from 
Goa. 

The Union, meantime, had not, as was supposed by the 
crew of the AjKsnsion, suffered shipwreck. Her nudnmast 
had apfung, but the men contrived to recover it, and to 
reach the coast of St* Augustin in Madagascar^ Thoice 
they sailed for Zanzibar, but bein^ involved in a quarrel 
with the Batives, lost eeverai of their number, and were 
obliged to reUvn to -that island ; but then too fresh disas- 
ters weie sustained, both from the climate and the treadle* 
roue hoetility of the people. They tbep proceeded north- 
wards to Arabia ; but bemg at a loss how to find their, wi^ 
to the Indian coast, deteipmned to steer direct for Sumatra, 
Ha^g reached Acheen and Priaman, they obtained on ad- 
vantageous terms an abundant eargp of pepper. The voy- 
age homeward^ is very indistinctly related, but it 'is <^lear 
that it was accompanied with many delays and some detri- 
ment ; and in February, 1611, the vessel was run ashore ah 
the coast oi Brittany^ near Moriaix, where mat depreda- 
tion was committed by the rude inhabitants. The cem|Hiny, 
on beinff a^^prised of her situation, sent a skilful shipwright, 
with other jpersons, who reported the vessel to be wholly 
nnservieeable, but saved two hundred tons of pepper, with 
the anchors, ordnance, and other equipments. Of seventy- 
five seamen who went out from England only nine sur- 
vived. 

In 1609 CapUtn David Middleton a^ain sailed with oply 
% tingle flbip» the £xpe4Ui«i» whk^ with Its lading, wa» 




1,1 J i|| , g^ ptceeeded directly for the Spies 

Vf i*''*"'^!^!^^*''** *• before, in great force, aii4 

J «i*^^JiS»*.>»««»«»>y5 y«^ *>y ^ addrew and 

f Z*^*^ i^^S^ ^ obtain a good cargo. Hareapon 

cist'^yj^^JI^^ satih, that they formed several plans 

*''^*;^f'^'jilai and his vessel, imd he was in a great 

f^^jjii^jj^ to chance for his escape.^ However, he 

^!l0i^''^^^!!!^aioag^ ^o reach Bantam without encounter- 

J^lTii'**"?-.* disaster.. 



ini*^*gg^lO the company sent out a larger expedition 

Jtt cons^^'^^S ^^ three vessMs ; one called the Trade's 

f^^of 1000 tons, while a capital of 82,000/. was in- 

Ij^^yS'the shipping and cargoes. The commander was 

^VaiTf Middleton, who in a former voyiu[e had obtained 

^^^^nicter for courage and enterprise, which in the preseut 

L /iiUy maintained. The Red Sea and Surat, in prefer- 

^^ to the Spioe Islands, hitherto the favourite object, 

^0xe the points of his destination. Having effected hie 

passage round the Cape, he proceeded direct to the Arabiaii 

Oulf and the potrt of Mocha, where he at first flrttered hkn- 

lelf with having obtained a most cordial reception. Being's 

however, inveigled on shore by the treacherous and bigoted 

Turks, he was seized treated with the utmost indignity, 

and carried a prisoner to Sana, the capital of Yemen. He 

contrived; however, to obtain his liberation, and afterward 

to avenge severely this violent usage. 

Middleton now descended the Red Sea, whence he safled 
directly to Sorat, with the view of opening a mercantile 
intercourse with that great emporium of India. He arrived 
on the coast of Cambay in October, 161], though he had 
considerable difficulty in finding the river on which the city 
is built. He at length procured a pilot, but soon learned 
that his entrance into Surat and his scheme of commercial 
transactions would have to contend with a st31 moi« serious 
obstacle. A Portuguese squadron, tei»esented by some 
accounts as comprising twenty armed vessels, had sta- 
tioned itself at the mouth of the river, for the express pur- 
pose of preventing the entrance of ships belonging to any 
other European nation. The commander, Don Francisco 
de Soto Mayor, sent a messenger to state that if the Ensw 
hsh brought a letter ficom the King of Spain or the vicerw 
autbozuingthem to trade in these faj:t% they might depend 
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«B ev«Ty attention ; otherwise, his instntetiens were to !n* 
teidict the port to the people of all countries except his own. 
Sir Henry very promptly replied that he had no letter either 
from king or viceroy ; that he came with credentials and 
rich presents from his own sovereign to open a trade with 
the Ureat Mogul, who was nnder no vassalage to the Por- 
tngaese, hnt whose territoiy was free to all nations ; that 
he wished no harm to Don TVancisco or his countrymen, 
though he considered himself to have quite as |^ood a title 
as they had to the commercial advantages of Canibay. The 
Portuguese chief, however, refused the slightest coneesnon, 
and immediately began to intercejpt the supply of provisions 
from the town, caunng thereby a most serious privation to 
the English, among whom, from having been so long at 
sea, symptoms of scurvy began tabe severely felt. At the 
same time, accounts were received that Sharpey,- after losing^ 
his vessel in the manner already describeid, was then at 
Sorat. He had received communications firora Hawkins, 
now at the court of the Mogul, and from Pitch at Lahore, 
by which it appeared that tqe Indian, rulers were so fickle 
and easily swayed by opposite influeneesy whUe the Poitn* 
gnese and native merchants were so closely combined 
against the English, that there conld be little hope of estab- 
lishing any secure or beneficial intercourse. Miadleton now 
paused, and was advised to try his fortune on another division 
of the coast ; but having received from some of the hiehef 
authorities m the city an assurance thai were it not for uielf 
fear of the Portuguese they would be very utilling to trade 
with him, he resolved that nothing on his part should he 
wanting to fulfil the views of his employers. The Trade's 
Increase was too large to approach the shore ; but the Pep* 
pereom, with two smaller vessels, began to move towarde 
the harbour. During their progress, the Portaffuese armada 
kept ^neast of the English, between them and the land, in 
Older of battle, with colours flying, and raising loud shouts, 
yet without showing any disposition to an actual engage- 
ment. . At length, one of MiddletonVi boats havmg been 
sent forward to tekiB soundings, two of the enemy's barks 
rowed out, and openly attempted to capture it. A brisk 
fire, however, being directed against them, they lost no time 
in commencing their rietreat ; and one was so hotly pur- 
•aed, that the crew leaped oveihoaid, and struggled th)riMi|li 
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the deep mud to th» diore. The veesel became a pine to 
the Englitth, which proved of some value, a« it c o n i mfMl a. 
tolerable assortment of Indian goods. The rest of the flee& 
made a movement in aid of their distressed comrades, but 
received such entertainment as induced them quidd^ to 
retire. The English flotilla was then anchored in seven 
fathoms water, at the mouth of the river. Every subse- 
quent attempt which the Portuguese made to annoj them 
and prevent their landing was defeated with great loss. 

The authorities of Surat, on seeing such determined reso- 
lution displayed by the English, no longer hesitated to enter 
into treaty with them. Mocrtt) Khaq, the governor, with 
sixteen leading mercantile characters, spent a night on 
board, accepting with readiness the viands and deUcacies 
presented to them, as well as various little ornamental arti- 
cles whidi they were allowed to select as presents. At last 
the strangers landed, and the parties began to negotiate 
about the exchange of their respective commodities. Kho- 
■ jah Nassan and the other merchants produced an ample 
assortment of calicoes ; but Downton complains that they 
both bought apd sold at rates most unsatisfactory, expect- 
ing very exorbitant profits, not less than fifty per cent., on 
merchandise purchased at their own doors, while for ths 
goods which had becan brought firom such a distance they 
vfould scarcely allow enough to pay the freight. We cani- 
not, however, forbear taking some exceptions to the mode 
in which our countrymen, according to their ovm report, 
conducted their transactions. The native merchants very 
reasonably wished to take commodities suited to their trade, 
and for which they could find a demand ; but the English, 
having burdened themselves with other articles, particularly 
a large stock of lead, which proved exceedingly unsaleable 
in this market, insisted on forcing these upon Uxe reluctant 
purchasers. At length, the Indians, seeing they could do 
no better, agreed to take the lead along with the other 
goods ; but after these had been landed, Sir Henry learned 
uiat lUiojah Nassan was expressing the utmost discontent 
at the assortment thus obtruded on him, raving like a mad- 
man, and even countermanding the wagons which were to 
carry away the obnoxious article. It was added, that ac- 
cording to the custom of the countxy any bargain could be 
annulled, on notice to that effect given within twenty-four 
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boors. To avert this peril, Middleton had recourse to a step* 
the expediency of wMch appears exceedingly questionable. 
The governor and several other leading persons happening 
to be on board his vessel, he placed them under arrest, to be 
liberated only when the transactions should be closed by the 
delivery of the Indian goods. The option, ho^trever, was 
given to the merchant to relieve the governor by coming and 
supplying his place, — a proposal to which, with many wry 
fkcee, he at last consentea. By this step the English gained, 
indeed, their immediate object ; yei it probably' contributed 
in no small degree to the nisolution whicU was soibn after- 
ward made known to them, that they must fbrthwith depart 
irom Surat without establishing a factory, or even cotlectnUg 
their debts. ' This inhospitable proceedins was imputed to 
the intrigues of the Portuguese and Jesuits ; but whether 
it were so or not, Sir Henry was obliged to depart. with « 
very unsatisfactory cargo and- no favourable prospect as to 
the future reception of hia countrymen. 

From Surat he sailed along the coast and touched at 
Dabul, where he was at first very heartily welcomed ; but 
soon fonnd, or suspected, that the governor secretly- coun- 
teracted all his measures, so that he could obtain no advan- 
tageous arrangement. He returned to the Red Sea, and 
extorted from the citizens of Mocha further compensation 
for the wrongs he had formerly suffered there. H^ more- 
over stopped every Indian vessel he met, and obliged her to 
agree to an exchange of goods, the conditions of which he 
himself dictated ; a course which he justifies on grounds 
that seem rather untenable. He next sailed across the 
Indian Ocean for Bantam ; but in the course of the voyage 
the Trade's Increase struck upon a rock, and sustained con- 
siderable damage. While it was under repair, he sent for- 
ward Downton to England in the Peppercorn, intending 
himself to follow ; but he was seized with a violent illness, 
and died at Bantam. 

In 1611 the company sent out the Globe, under Captain 
IGppon, to endeavour to open a trade on, the Coromandel 
coast. Floris, a Dutchman, accompanied him as. factor. 
They departed in January, and in the end of July doubled 
the Point de Galle in Ceylon, whence they ran along the 
coast to Negapatan. Without stopping there they pro- 
c«eded to Puliacate, where they hoped to traffic with some 
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•d^anUge. The day after their arrival, however, Van We*. 
Kicke, prerident of the Butch aettletnenta on this coa«ty 
watted ttfon them, and gate notice thai his coantiymen had 
obtained a hand item the King of Narsinga, in whoee terri- 
tory that eity stood, prohibiting all Europeans from trading 
tinless under patent from Prmce Maurice. The captain 
teplied that he held the patent of the King of England, 
whidh he deemed quite sufficient ; and high words arose. 
But the Shah Bandur, or governor, p^suaded them to sus- 
pend the dispute tiU the expepted arrival of the Princess 
konda Maa, who held the government of the city. Her royal 
highness came ; but when Hippon a{^ied for an audience, 
iriie letomed for answer that ihe was not then at leisure, 
promising, however, to send for him next day. Considev- 
aig this reply evasive, he went to the minister, and was a*- 
sund that the Dutch had in fret obtained the exciunve 
Hght wlndb they asserted x and he was advised to apply to 
them for permission to trade. But Hinpon calculated that 
the attempt woold employ two montns, and besides was 
almost certain that he would he refused. He proceeded, 
tiierefbre, to Petapoli, where he left a small factory^ and 
then to Mas^Upetan, the great market for the beautiful ftb- 
lics produced upon this coast. The governor there readily 
entered into treaty, but pursued, at tibe same time, a com- 
plete system of fraud and chicaneiy. He told the most 
palpable Hes, insisting that he, as a mir, or descendant of 
Mohammed, was to be believed before Christians. The 
English had detennined upon *' foul means" to obtain re- 
dress, but thiough some of the merchants an accommoda- 
tion was effected. They sailed next to Bantam, and thence 
to PMane, whisre, in June, 1613, they landed in grefat state, 
with minstrels playing and flags flying, bearing the king's 
letter in a golden basin on the back of an elephant. This 
they presented to the queen, who received them gracioasly, 
and finally gave the desired permission to erect a warehouse. 
At Patane Captain Hippon died, when the others proceeded 
to SisQi. Floris, vrho had visited this part of India fo«r 
yean before, probably in a Dutch vessel, found snch a dc- 
nuoMl for goods, as the whole vrorid had appeared to^him 
insoffioient to satisfy ; but now there had ensued such a 
^t as to leave loom only for very Ihnited sales. Tlie 
English aflerward returned to Masolipatan, and met with a 
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better reception, bat without being able to cany thmr tmia- 
aetions to any great extent. 

In 1611 the company sent out a much larger expedition 
of three ships, the Glove, Hector, and Thomas, under Cap- 
tain John Saris. This was an aetive and adventurous voy- 
age, but does not come within our immediate sphere, the 
vessels not having touched at any part of the continent of 
India. Saris sailed first to the Red Sea, where he met Sir 
Heniy Middleton on his second visit there ; and tiie parties 
for some time acted in concert both for trade and piracy. 
In August, 1612, he steered for Bantam, still considered as 
the chief English factory in the. East, where he arrived in 
the end of October, but Jeamed that the number of vessels 
belonging to dHferent expeditions assembled and expected 
had cauMd a very inconvenient rise in the price of cloves, 
pei>per, and the other staple commodities. He sailed, there- 
fore, to the Moluccas, which were found to have been cru- 
elly desolated by civil wars between the native princes, as 
well as by the contests for pre-eminence between the Dutch 
and Portuguese, supported by the Spaniards from the Phil- 
ippines. The HoUanders had now neari^ expelled the other 
nations, and were usins their utmost e£torts, l^ threats and 
misrepresentations, to deter the native princes from holding 
any intercourse with the English. Saris, however, by. his 
activity and address, contrived to collect a good carso of 
cloves. He then ssdled for Firando, in Japan, in the hope 
of opening a communication with that celebrated empire, 
where the violent jealousy and rigid exclusion of Europeans, 
which has been since so strictly enforced, did not yet pre- 
vail. Being waited on by the governor, who is here cziUed 
king, they made arrangements for visiting the emperor at 
Sarunffa, where they met with a ffood reception, and enter- 
tained hopes of establishing a profitable factory at Firando, 
which, however, proved ultimately fallacious. 

The company had now sent eight expeditions, the result 
of wrhich was judged on the whole to be extremely prosper^ 
ous. Leaving out of the account the unfortunate voyage 
of Sharpey, uey had derived an average profit of not less 
than 171 per cent. Mr. Mill hence draws the natural in- 
ference that these had been conducted in a manner decidedly 
more judidous than subsequent adventures, that yielded a 
veiy different return. Yet we cannot forbear observing^ 

Vol. L—N • 
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Alt many of the cargoes were made up on such very eaey 

terms as their successors could not expect to commaiML 
Indepoidently of the fact that whole fleets were sometimes 
kden by simple capture, trade was often carried on by com* 
pulsory means, caleulated to ensure a profitable return only 
to the stronger party. These first voyages, in short, ex- 
hibit the fHTofits of trade combined with the produce of 
piracy. 

The commerce of India, according to the original, plan* 
was to be conducted on the principle of a joint-stock eom- 
pai^, in which the transactions were to be managed by a 
goremor and directors, and a dividend made to the mth" 
scribers in proportion to the number of shares.' But as tbm 
paymg up of the instaloients'upon this principle proceeded 
very slowly, another arrangenkent was made, by which each 
individttal fUmiahed a certain proportion of the outlay, and 
received the entire profit arising firom its disposal. Though 
the affairs of the company prospered under this system, it 
was necessarily attended with a good deal of confusion and 
difficulty, which suggested to the governor and company 
the expediency of returning to the old method of conducting 
affairs on the regular joint-stock system* This plan was 
accordingly adopted in 1612, and on those terms a capital 
of 429,0§0/. was subscribed, with which the directors und«w 
.took during the next four years to build twenty-nine ves- 
sels at an expense of 272,000^, and to employ the rest of 
the sum in the investment. 

The commeice of India being considered more and moTB 
a national object. King James, in 1614, sent out Sir Thomas 
Roe as ambassador to the Great Mogul, with the view of 
obtaining permissidn to trade on reasonable terms in the 
principal ports of his dominions. «The details of tins em- 
bassy, which remarkably illustrate the manners and arrange- 
ments of the Mogul court, will be introduced in ouraceoont 
of that dynasty. The result coidd not be considered as a 
total fidlure ; yet the influence exercised against the Eng- 
lish by the Portuguese and native merchants was so pow- 
erful, the views of this splendid but barbarous court were 
so vacillating and capricious, that though Sir Thomas did 
at last extract a species of firman in favour of his country- 
men, he could ^e them little encouragement to place any 
_u ^^^ ^ . i^nsiuiQg iii^g^ Uj^^ I^^ actual siicctei 
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OBst evBt depend mainly upon arrangementi with the loeal 
neichante and magistrates. 

A regular annual intercoucse being now formed with 
India, and all the naval routes to that region fully explored, 
the particular voyages cease to possess much interest, and 
have been, therefore, seldom recorded. The situation of 
the Engtish was sometimes rendered critical by the rivalry 
of the other European powers who had formed a prior 
eiAablishment, and continued as long as possible to view and 
treat them as interlopers. The Portuguese from the first 
fflanifested the moat lofty pretensicois and imbittered feel- 
ings; but their naval power had, now become so feeble in 
comparison with the fleets of England, that they scarcely 
ever encountered her vessels without signal defeat. 

It was much otherwise with the Dutch, whose extensive 
marine rendered their hostility truly formidable. They had 
now completely driven the Portuguese from the Molucca 
and Banda Islands, which they claimed in complete 8ov»> 
reignty. The English did not attempt to interfere with 
tiie Hollanders in those settlements, where the right of prior 
occupation could be urged ; but the small islands of Pula>> 
loon and Rosengin, forming part, indeed, of a gtoixp occu- 
ftted by that p«)ple, though containing no actual settlement, 
were considered as open territory, and forts were erected 
on them. This seems sufficiently conformable to Indian 
practice, where the factories of different nations toe often 
foond in the closest conticfuity. The Duteh, however, chose 
to understand it otherwise ; and after having in vain en- 
deavoured to expel their rivals from these forts, seized two 
of their vessels, announcing their determination not tare* 
lease them till England should have withdrawn her obnox* 
ions pretensions to the trade of the Spice IieAands. The 
demand was strenuously resisted, and hostilities ensued, 
^hich were attended with disastrous consequences to both 
nations, and particularly to the English. Prin^ when he 
Was on the coast of Coromandel in 1619, heard the doleful 
tale that four ships, the Dragon, Bear, Expedlti(m, and 
Kose, were captured off the Isles of Tecoo ; that the Star 
was taken in the Straits of Sonda ; and that two other ves* 
selswere in great periL The companies now presented 
heavy complaints against each other to their respective 
governments ; negotlfatbns were opened ; and in c«der ta 
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{werent these partial hoetilities firom extending into a gene- 
ral war, a treaty was patched up of a very singular oom- 
plexion. The English and Putch agreed to become, as it 
were, copartners in the Indian traffic ; the former to hay* 
half the trade in pepper and a third of that in the finer 
spices ; the nations each to keep ten ships in common for 
the purpose of protection, and for conveying goods from 
one port of India to another. There was also to be formed 
a ** council of defence," consisting of four members of each 
company, who were to be intrusted with the enforcement 
and execution of the provisions of this extraordinary treaty. 
It was obvious that .these stipulations were of such a na^ 
tare, and involved so constant an interference in private 
transactions, as could not fail to lead to the most seiioiu 
differences. The Dutch, who maintained larger fleets 
among the islands, interpreted every question in their own 
favour, and refused to admit the English to their stipulated 
share of the trade till the payment of their proportion of all 
the sums which they themselves, with or without necessity, 
had expended on fortifications. The enmity between the 
two nations became always more rancorous, till the Dutch, 
availing themselves of superior strength, proceeded to that 
dreadful outrage called the " massacre of Amboyna.*' The 
island of that name is well known as the largest of the group 
of the Moluccas, and the one which affords the most copious 
supply of cloves. The principal settlement of both nations 
was at the capital, where the Dutch had a strong castle 
with a garrison of about two hundred men ; while the Eng- 
lish, eighteen in number, occupied merely a house in the 
town, where, however, they thought. themselves in safety 
under the faith of treaties. The Dutch, conceiving sus- 
picions of a Japanese soldier who was in 1h.eir service, 
arrested and put him to the torture. By that barbarous 
mode of extracting evidence they brought him to confess 
that he and several of his countrymen had entered into a 
conspinuTf to seize the fortress ; and upon the infiirmation 
thus obtained several other Japanese were apprahended and 
tortured. The English, while this transaction was going 
on, went back and forward to the castle as business M 
them, inquiring about it as an ordinary affair in no shi^ 
affecting themselves. Abel Price, the surgeon, however, 
having been confined in the castle on account of some ex- 
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ccflMs committed through intoxication, was one morning 
aggured that his countrymen also Were engaged in this ne- 
&rious plot. Piice professed utter ignorance on th& sub- 
ject ; but the toriure was applied to hun with such severity 
as made him soon confess whatever his tormentors were 
pleased to direct. At the same time a message was sent to 
Captain Towerson and the other members of the English 
factory, requesting that they would visit the governor. On 
their arrival, they were much surpnsed at being arrested, 
all their pidperty seized, and themselves called upon to 
acknowledge their share in the alleged conspiracy. Having 
made the ipost solemn denial) they underwent separate and 
successive examinations, enforced by the most cruel torture, 
their cries being heard by their companions without even 
at a great distance. The agonies of the radk at length ex- 
torted their assent to every thing which their accusers chose 
to sug^gest. The confessions appear evidently to have been 
given m, a manner which rendered it quite manifest that 
they were wrung from the unhappy victims by the extremity 
of sofTering. On being released, they resumed the most 
solemn denials ; two in particular, being adjured by Captain 
Towerson, retracted altogether the testimony they had borne 
against him> They wei^ impelled only by the repeated 
application of torture to return to their accusation, of them- 
selves and of him*. One desired to be told at once what it 
was he was required to own ; but this was treated as con- 
tumacy, torture wa9. again applied, till he invented such a 
story as was likely to satisfy his tormentors. I|i general* 
however, leading questions were put, intimating the charges 
nuide against the sufferer ; and the Dutch contented them- 
selves with his passive admission. .The issue was, that 
Captain Towerson and nine others were condemned to die, 
the remaining eight b^ing pardoned. They were allowed 
to see each other, and had the sacrament administered by 
the Duteh clergyman, when they declared in the most solemn 
manner their perfect innocence. Samuel Colson said aloud, 
<* O Lord, as I am innocent of this treason, do thotf par- 
don all my other sins ; and if ia the smallest degree guilty 
thereof; may I never be a partaker of the joys of thy hea- 
venly kingdom.'' The rest answered, "Amen! amen!" 
They then earnestly asked and cordially received forgive. 
new from each other for their mutual false aocusationsi 

N3 
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John Clark saying, '< How shall I look to be forgtvea of 
€rod if I do not forgive you !" They were then executed 
by havinff their heads cut off with a scimitar. A black pall 
was provided for Captain Towerson^ the expense of whicb 
the Dutch had the efirontexy to charge on the English com^ 
pany. One Portuguese and nine natives of Japan, who 
suffered at the same time, made equally solemn protesta- 
tions of innocence. 

The indignation of the Enelish people, always easily 
roused, never mounted to a higher pitch than when tidings 
arrived of this cruel and bloody transaction. The nation 
was in a ferment, and a universal cry rose for rediess and 
vengeance. The court of directors prepared and distributed 
a picture, in which the tortures of the unhappy sufferers 
were represented yhth every feature of aggravation. The 
press was actively employed in inflaming still further Uie 
mdignatiott of the people, and the excitement was such that 
the Dutch residents made an application to the privy coun- 
cil for the protection of their persons. Mr- Mill, always 
studious to guard against national partiality, is vdlling to 
suppose that this subject has been viewed l^ Englishmen 
through a somewhat exaffgerating medium. Reluctant to 
believe the Dutch positively actuated by the spirit of demons, 
he thinks it more probable that, biassed and imbittered by 
the violent opposition of interests, they may have believed 
their rivfds really guilty, have rashly brought them to trial, 
decided with minds too much blinded to discern the truth, 
and then put them to death without remorse. The torture, 
however unjustifiable, was still employed in Holland and 
other Eur<^[>ean kingdoms as an instrument in extorting 
evidence. Both nations, he observes, in those distant seas, 
where they were beyond the reach of reguhur government 
and legal restraint, were guilty of many cruel and violent 
actions. Admitting to a certain extent the force of these 
observations, it seems yet impossible to find a parallel -to 
this transaction in point of deliberate and cold-blooded 
ferocity. ^ 

The Dutch, on being called upon for satisfoction, returned 
at first very evasive answers ; but when the j^^nglish began 
to detain their vessels, they found the matter aesummg 
a more serious aspect, and authorized an investigation. T&e 
negutiations were very long protracted, and no final a4)nst- 
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ment took plaee till 1664, daring the government of Crom- 
w«ll, when eight oommiBsioners, jfour on each side, awarded 
a compensation of 3616/. to the heirs and executors of 
those who had suffered. At the same time, eadi party 
brought forward a statement of the amount of injury alleged 
to have been sustained from the other during the forty years 
which elapsed firom the time they began their abortive at- 
tempt at a joint trade down to 1662. The English raised 
their estimate to no less than 2,695,9992. ;■ while the Dutch 
fixed theirs at the still more enormous amount of 2,919,861/. 
These excessively exaggerated demands were cut down by 
the commissioners, who in the end awarded the sum of 
85,000/. to be paid by the Dutch to the English. 

The catastrophe of Amboyna broke up entirely that sys- 
tem of joint trade, which, indeed, firom the first, might easily 
have been foreseen to be impracticable. Yet the English 
maintained for some time longer their settlement at Bantam, 
which they had even made the capital of their eastern pos- 
sessions. But the greater force maintained by the Dutch 
in those islands, and which they always increased, rendered 
the tenure by which their rivals held a footing Uiere difii- 
cnlt and precarious ; and the greater attracti,ons presented 
on the (Continent of India induced them gradually to relin- 
quish their insular stations, with the exception of a few on 
the coast of Sumatra. 

Considerable expectations were at one time entertained 
from an establishment on tbe Persian Gulf. An English 
naval force, as formerly mentioned co-operating with the 
army of the Shah of Persia, drove the Portuguese in 1622 
from their once opulent settlement at Ormuz, which has 
since sunk into total insignificance. Our countrymen, in 
return for their services, received not only a share of the 
booty, but liberty to estabUsh a factory at»the fort df Gom- 
broon, the transactions at which appeared at first to wear a 
promising aspect • 

Surat ror a considerable time was the ^ principal seat of 
British settlement in India, and annual investments to a 
large amount were sent to the factory in that city. Being 
cxpiosed, however, to the arbitrary exactions of the Mogul 
and his ofiicers^ and also to the incessant incursions of the 
Mahrattas, they felt it vexy desirable to obtain some place 
cntinly tiicir ovm, and which they could fortify ag^unst 
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external aggresrion. An opportunity was offered in 16^ 
on occasion of the marriage of the Infianta Catherine to 
Charles II., when the island of Bombay was ceded as part 
of her dowry. Some misunderstanding arose as to the ex:- 
tent of this grant ; the English conceiving it to include Sal- 
sette and other dependencies, while the Portuguese chosA 
to view it as not extending beyond the bare precincts of the 
island, — in which last interpretation Britain was &iaUj 
obliged to acquiesce. Thus the crown acquired foir the first 
time a territorial possession in India, which, however, did 
not yield revenue sufficient to defray its expenses. In 1669, 
therefore, the government made over the entire sovereignt j 
to the company, who in 1687 transferred thither firom Snrat 
the presidency over their other settlements ; and Bombay 
has ever since continued the capital of their dominions in 
Western India. 

Meantime, the establishments on the etatem coast were 
gradually rising into their present importance. For some 
time the Coromandel stations were considered secondary^ 
shifted from place to place, and held subordinate to Bantam. 
In the voyage of Hippon we have traced the first foundation 
of the important settlements of Masulipatan and Pulicate ; 
^ but the latter was soon relinquished in consequence of Dutch 
rivalxy. To escape the hostility of that people and the op- 
pressions of the native government, the English, in 1625, 
procured a spot of ground at Armegum, a little south <^ 
Nellore, where they stationed a factory, n This {dace, how- 
ever, as an emporium of the fine cotton manufoctures which 
gave value to the trade on that coast, was ncA found equal 
to Masulipatan ; and accordingly the factory there was soon 
revived. Valuable privileges in its fiivbur were obtained 
firom the King of Golconda, while the Mogul emperor sanc- 
tioned an establishment at Pipley in Orissa. It being stifl 
considered important to have a place of strength for the se- 
curity of the company's trade, permission. was obtained in 
1640 firom a native cnief to erect a fort' at Madraspatan. 
The directom, actuated by a spirit of economy which has 
not always ruled their councUs, objected to this erection, 
and limited very strictly the sums to be expended on iL 
However, they called it Fort St. George, and made it after- 
ward the capital of ^leir settlements on the coast of Codro- 
BiahdeL 
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The eatabluiiiiient in Bengal, winch has sinee risen to 
saeh nmrivaHed prosperity, was fonned somewhat later than 
aay of the ethers. An English medical gentleman of the 
name of BonghUm, resident at Surat, having visited Afra in 
1651, was fbrtnnat^ enoogh to remove a dangerous Slness 
which had affected the danghter of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan. The gratitude felt by the monarch was employed 
by Houghton, with a laudable patriotism, in obtaining for 
his G(nntrynien very ample commercial privileges^ From 
Agra he proceeded to the court of the Nabob of Bengal, 
where his skill, exerted with equal success, was rewarded 
by a grant to the English of very extensive local advantages 
and immunities. The merchants of Surat, on payment of 
3000 rupees, obtained full freedom of trade exempt firom 
customs ; and in 1656 they erected a factoiy at Hoogley, 
situated on that branch of the river which has always beea 
coiiridered the principal channel for the trade of the Ganges. 
From this time ships and investments were sent to Bengal 
every year. Several other factories were formed there, but 
its commene was still considered secondary to that of Coro- 
mandel, and made subject to the presidency of Fo^ St. 
George. 

It was in Bengal, however, that the English first at- 
tempted to estabUsh political and military power. The 
£u:tors of the company transmitted a detul of various 
wrongs sustained from the native rulers, and suggested the 
expemency of seeking redress hy force of anns. The direc- 
tors sent out in 1686 Captain Nicholson with ten aimed 
vessels and six companies of soldiers, destined to a service 
of no less magnitude than that of levymg war against the 
Great Mogul and the Nabob of Bengal. The plain of the 
campaign was in the first instance to seize and fortify Chit- 
tagong, a point rather remote from the scene of commercial 
activity, but which they meant to make the centre of their 
militaiT movements. Hence they were not fortunate in the 
execution of this grand scheme. The different parts of the 
armament arrived separately, and acted with little concert. 
The fleet sailed up to Hoogley, and commenced a cannon- 
ade, but was completely repulsed, and obliged to seek shel- 
ter iu a port which occupied the present site of Calcutta. 
Factories that had been fonned at Patna and Cossimbuzar 
were taken and plundered. The nabob, after a deceitful 
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trace, asuembled his whole atmy to attack the 
English, ^ho at that cruis, howerer, under the command 
of the company's agent, made a brilliant display of iraloiir. 
Th^ not <mly beat off completely the Mogul forces, but en- 
tered the haibour of Belasore and- burnt forty sail of Indian 
ships. An accommodation was then agreed to, by which 
they were allowed to re-establish their factory at Bfoogley ; 
and affairs were on the point of bdng replaced on their 
former footing, when two British, ships of war, ander an 
officer of the name of Heath, entered the river. That com- 
mander immediately broke up the treat}(, and commenced 
warlike operations, which he conducted yeiy unfortonately, 
and the mvaders were finally obliged tp eTacnate Bengal. 
Aurengzebe, at that time seated on the Mogul throne, was 
so exasperated at these proceedings and other violent steps 
taken by Sir John Child, Governor of Bombay, that he or- 
dered a genend attack on the company's fiictories. Those 
at Sorat, Masulipatan, and Vizigapatan were reduced, the 
last not without some bloodshed ; and Bombay was very 
closely pressed. Our countrymen were compelled to have 
recourse to the most humUe submission ; when that politic 
sovereign, weighing the benefit which his people derived 
from foreign conunerce, gradually relaxed, and allowed the 
traffic to resume its usual channels. 

From this time, however, the company began openly to 
aspire to permanent civil authority in the East. In 1689, as 
Mr. Mill observes, " it was laid down as a determinate ob- 
ject of policy, that independence was to be established in 
India, and dominion acquired." At that date they wrote to 
their agents, '* The increase of our revenue is the subject 
of our care as much as our trade." Henceforth, then, ite 
English m&Y be considered as having commenced their sys- 
tem of political ascendency in that part of Asia ; but before 
following them through the various steps of this arduous 
undertaung, it will be advantageous to turn bade and take 
a survey of the rise and fortunes of fiiat great empire whose 
place they were destined to occupy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Early Mohammedan Conqtiests in India* 

BiM of tiM Mobsmmedan Power-ConqnesM in Central Asia^The Sa- 
manian pynaBty-Abistagi— Subuktagi— Malimoud the Ghiznevide-- 
His tweWe KxpeditionB into India— Victory in Lahore— Succesaiye 
S!?*^^'*^"'' **"**' TanaaMir; Kanonge; Mmtra; Somnaut— Hl» 
Deatb->ChBr«eter— Anecdote»-Literatuie of the Ctourt of Ghizni— 
Ferdofli— Oonsuri- Abu Rihan— Decline of the Gbiznian House— Sub- 
Terted by that of Ghori— Mohammed Ghori— His Ctonquests in India— 
Cottub conquers Delhi, and makes it his Caiiital. 

Thb Arabs, or Saracens, in spreading by their arms the 
faith of Mohammed, effected a most astonishing revolution 
in the eastern 'woild. They penetrated to more remote 
parts of Asia than were ever reached by the Roman eagle. 
After the death of their prophet, a short interval only had 
elapsed when their victorious cavalry drank at once the 
waters of the Tagus, the Niger, and the Jaxartes. Bagdad 
became the capital of the greatest empire then on the face 
of the earth; its eourt was the most splendid and the most 
polished, and the seat of all the learning by whidi that dark 
age was illumined. 

No region derived such advantages from this triumph of 
the Moelejn arms and faith as the country called Mavar-ul- 
Nahar, being that extensive tract of Independent Tartary 
which is watered by the great rivers Oxus and Jaxartes. 
Though blessed with a fertile soil, an.d one of the finest cli- 
mates of Asia, it is represented in all the ancient records as 
entirely Scytbian, covered with roaming hordes of shepherds 
and warriors, who liyed in tents, and subsisted on the milk 
of their flocks. Under the Arab sway it acquired, and has 
ever since retained, regular government, cultivated plains, 
large and populous cities. Yet this province was one of 
the first which w^re severed from the califate. Its gov- 
ernors, distant from the seat of empire, began gradually to 
assume the character of independent princes ; they extended 
their power, first over Khorassan, then over the interior prov- 
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inces of Persia; and finally hemmed in Bagdad itodf 
more and more closely, till the name of cali^ which had 
caused the extremities of the earth to tremble, became little 
more than an empty sound. 

It was in the year 873, the 263d of the Hegira, that Is- 
mael Samani of Bochara assumed the title of king ; and his 

Posterity in the family of Samania reigned for nearly a hon- 
red years over those vast regions with a high repntation 
for justice and beneficence. At length his house ibit that 
decline to which despotic power in fdl cases is ultimately 
liable. Its weakness was further increased by a disputed 
succession ; while Abistagi, governor of the vast semi-Tartar 
province of Khorassan, successfully raised the standaid of 
insurrection. Having btscome an independent sovenngn, 
he added to his domain the high mountain*tenitory of Gabul 
and Candahar. This region, situated on the crest or in 
the decUviCies and deep valleys of the Indian Caucasas and 
of its numerous tributary branches, is inhabited by the Af- 
ghans, a race of hardy husbandmen, shepherds, and *- war- 
riors, who have often extended the authority of their princes 
over the surrounding countries. Here Abistagi selected 
Ghizni as the capital of an empire which long ruled ctret 
Asia. 

In the year 977 he was succeeded, not by his son, who 
died young, but by i^nbuktagi, his general, who had been 
saluted sovereign by the voice of the troops. This prince 
consolidated the new kingdom, and became the real founder 
of a mighty dynasty. He bears a high reputation for prob- 
ity, simplicity, and mildness. The orientals fondly relate 
a little incident that at least expresses their ideas respecting 
his temper, and forms a pleasing contrast with the hardi- 
hood of his character and the rough scenes in which he 
acted. Hunting one day in' the forest, he espied a fawn 
with its mother bounding over the plain. He caught the 
animal, tied its feet, and threw it over his saddle ; but, on 
looking back, he beheld the mother following with so pite- 
ous an aspect that his soul was melted. He released the 
fawn and allowed it to rejoin its parent, who, as she turned 
into the wilderness, looked back with eyes streaming tears 
of gratitude. Subuktagi's pleasing reflections upcm this 
scene, and his own share in it, suggested at night a dream 
or vision^ where, in reward for hia humanity, a kiagdcMn 
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WM promured to bim. As a proof of his simplicity of taste, 
we are told that on being introduced to a splendid pavilion 
erected by his son Mahmoud, he to^ the prince that this 
chject wa»to be despised as a perishing bauble, and that he 
ought to make it his study to ofot^ a good name, which 
would last for ever. 

This youth, after a short usurpation by his brother Isb- 
mael, whom, after Tanquishing, he merely imprisoned for 
life, succeeded in the year 997 to l^ubuktagi, and proved one 
of the greatest princes that ever ruled in Asia. Seine 
attacked by the Emperor of Bochara, he felt or pn^essed 
peculiar reluctance to engage in war with the representative 
of-the venerated dynasty of Samania ; but his scruples were 
overcome when that prince was murdered and his throne 
nsarped by two of his eenerals. Mahmoud then joined the 
King of the Uzb^cks in extinguishing the empire of Bo- 
chara ; and the fine territory of Mavar-ul-Nahar was added 
to his dominion, which then comprehended all Asia from 
the Caspian to the Indus. 

There is not a more checkered fame in oriental history 
than that of Mahmoud. His justice has been so much cele- 
brated, that, acootdingto eastern writers, the wolf and the 
lamb' in his reign drai^ at the same fountain ; yet instances 
aid not wanting in which his conduct appears marked by 
(he grossest iniquity and extortion. His piety is as much 
celebrated, yet equally problematical.' According to Fe- 
rishta, he was in early life prone to skepticism. His mind 
was agitated with doubt on two very different points — ^whe- 
ther there was a future world, and whether he was the son 
of Subuktagi ; for the general deportment of his mother, it 
seeros, left dus last question open to controversy. A vision 
appeared to him, when the Prophet in person removed both 
these subjects of inquietude ; and the emperor then com- 
menced a high 'religious profession. His zeal, however, 
brought such an accession of power and wealth, as made it 
be doubted whether his devotions to heaven were not chiefly 
vafaied as they tended to make him lord of the earth. His 
fervour was especially inflamed by reports of the boundless 
wealth accumulated in the holy (fthrines ,of Hindostan, and 
his conscience incessantly reproached him, till these pro- 
fane treasures were transport^ to adorn the palaces of 
Gbizni. 

Vou I.— O 
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The lise of the Mohammedan power was an ei mtft f ; 
occurrence to India, over which it» princes weie destined j 
to rule for ages ; yet their dominion had endured four cen- 
turies without finding its way into that extensive region. 
The case was necessarily altered when so formidable a 
kingdom was erected on its mountain frontier. Subuktagz 
had already made two expeditions.into Mooltan and Lahoie, 
in which he was successful, havmg in both completely d^ 
feated Jeipal, prince of the Utter country. He annexed to 
Ghizni the fine province of Peiil^awar, and extended his aa- 
thority to the Indus. Msdimoud, who in these expeditions 
had given early proofs of personal bravery, made India tbe 
grand theatre of his military talent and ambition, from 
which he wae diverted only by some insurrections in his 
more distant provinces, and by occasional alarms of Tartar 
invasion. Historians record twelve expeditions into India 
by this great potentate, firom all of which he returned tri- 
umphant, and laden with booty. 

In the first he merely crossed the Indus ; but the second 
was against Jeipal of Lahore, who had again reared the 
standaid of independence. This country, in which moon- 
taini^ and deserts are intermingled with tracts of Inxuiiant 
fertility, has, from the days of Alexander to the present, 
nurtured a warlike people, who have formed a bulwark 
against western invasion. Jeijpal had mustered another for- 
midable army, but was vanquished and made prisoner; his 
neck, as well as those of fifteen chiefs, being encirdled with 
jewels of immense value. This unfortunate prince, ailer 
being twice a captive, considered his honour as irretrievably 
tarnished ; for which reason, and actuated by the barbarous 
pride Of his countrymen, he prepared a funeral pile, and 
threw himself into the flames. Annindpal, his 8<m, ackiaow- 
ledged his kingdom tributary to Ghizni. 

The next three expeditions of Mahmoud were made with 
the view of collecting tribute and suppressing partial lebe^ 
lions. The fifth, in 1009, commenced by an attack on the 
part of Annindpal. Having formed alliances with all the 
great kings of the interior,— -Delhi, Kanouge, Ougein, (jwa- 
lior, Callinger, and Ajmere,' — hjB assembled, the graattsi 
army that had been seen in this region for hundreds of yearn. 
They crossed the Indus, and entered the Plains of Pesha* 
war, where the Moslems, afraid to encounter in the 
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£0Ut an enemy eo immensdy superior, began to intrench 
jQnAt forces. The two armies remained for forty days in 
-presence of each other, when at length the attack was be- 
gun on the side of the natives by the Gickers or Gwick- 
'wsLie, an ahnost savage race inhabiting the high mountain- 
oaa tracks north of I^ore. Their arrows did considerable 
«xecation ; yet the main body were unable to make any 
impression on the brave and strongly intrenched army of 
Mahmoail. Many fell on the part of the assailants, when 
«t length the elephant on which the Prince of Lahore rode, 
liightened by a fire-ball, ran off, and carried his master out 
of the battle. At that moment the troops, thinking themr 
^eWes deserted by their commander, were struck with panic, 
-and the whole of that mighty host fled in complete and irre- 
trieyable confusion. An alarm so sudden and so slightly 
raised ma^ lead ns to conclude, that, instead of hardy and vet- 
•eran wamors, Mahmoud had encountered only an effeminate 
and tomuituaiy militia, like that which Xerxes led into 
Oreece. Twenty thousand were slain in the pursuit ; and 
nameions elephants laden with treasure were captured. 
The conqueror, finding no longer an army to oppose him, 
marched directly upon the 'fort of Bim^, or Bheemghur, 
considered almost impregnable, and which had therefore 
lieen made the general depository for all the sacred wealth 
of the surrounmng temples. The Indian princes, having 
marched •fijrward vrith a fiill assurance of victory, and with« 
out ever dreading attack, had withdrawn the garrison to rein- 
foree their army, leaving only priests to guard the shrine and 
treasures. These defenders soon open^ the gates and fell 
:flat on their faces before the victorious prince. The gold, 
4niver, and precious stones found in Bim^ are dec(ared by Fe- 
Tisfata to have exceeded 'all similar possessions of any other 
prince <m earth ; yet Major Price's authorities, and even 
his own as carefully analyzed by Colonel Bri^ffs, fix the 
amount at little more than 300,000/. in specie, with perhaps 
a somewhat larger value in diamonds and other jewels. 
These acquisitions, on Mahmoud's return, were displayed 
for several days to the admiring gaze of the Ghizni moun- 
taineers ; and the exhibition was closed by liberal donations 
lo ihe poor and the ministers of religion. 

The sovereigns of India, by this abortive expedition, had 
xevealed to Mahmoud the fatal secret of their weakness and 
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thfB.yaluable tTeasures which their kingdoms contained, — stet- 
sons by which he was not slow to profit. He had obtidned in- 
telligence respecting Tanassar, a shrine of peculiar opnlenoe 
and sanctity, situated near the theatre of the great War xe- 
corded in the Mahabarat. As he passed on his way t)i& 
territories of Lahore, Annindpal addressed an earnest su^ 
plication that he would remain content with hayinff swept 
away at Bim^ the riches of so many temples, uia wooU 
spare this peculiar object of Hindoo yeneration ; but Mah- 
moud announced his firm purpose to root out from India 
every form and seat of idolatry. He reached the place be- 
fore it could receive even the feeble aid of the King of Delhi, 
and became possessed, without resistance, of the aocumn- 
lated treasure of ages. All- the idols were brt^n in pieces 
and thrown on the highway, except one of stupendous di- 
mensions, called Jug Boom, which was carried to Ghizni 
and reduced ta fragments. The conqueror took possessiim 
of Delhi, and even formed the design of annexing this fine 
re&ion to his dominions ; but on further reflection he con- 
sidered it impossible, so long as the brave and well-defended 
province of Lahore intervened, that a regular commumca- 
tion could be maintained between that capital and OhixnL 
To subdue Annindpal would therefore have been a requisite 
preliminary ; but that prince acted with such prudence, and 
so carefully avoided all occasion of offence, that Mahmood 
found neither pretext nor temptation to renew the War. He 
never, therefore, attempted to conquer India; he merely 

Jounced, from time to time, like an eagle, from his tremen- 
ous eyry amid the snows of Caucasus, snatched bis prey, 
and flew back to his mountain domain. 

This prince spent a summer in conquering the beantifal 
Valley of Cashmere, the possession of which opened to him 
a way into interior India, without the reluctant consent of 
the Prince of Lahore. In the jear li)17 he assembled all his 
troops from the Tartar provinces, and at the head of a hun- 
dred thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, marched along 
the sources of the great rivers against Kanouge, the proud- 
est of all the Indian capitals. The oriental writers repre- 
sent, in the most magnifiqent terms, its pomp and matness. 
The towers are described as having reached the skies; while 
the city is said at one time to have contained 30^000 shops 
for the sale of betel, and 60,000 perfonnen en nmsical in* 
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«tTiiment8, A state thus dissolved in ease and luxuiy was 
ill prepared to encoanter the hardy hands who .poured down 
irom Afghanistan. The king did not even attempt it ; he 
advanced and tendered his submission to the invader. Ka- 
oouge was consequently treated with lenity, and the con- 
queror remained only three days. After reducing several 
other places, he received intelligence of a city which af- 
forded the means of gratifying to the utmost his rapacious 
piety. . Muttra or Mathura, sacred to Krishna, contained 
shrines eclipsing all others, even in this most wealthy re- 
gion. The Mohammedan prince entered it with little oppo- 
vltioo, and found its temples the most splendid he had yet 
seen, filled with gigantic idols of pure gold, having eyes of 
rubies ; in one was stuck a sapphire of extraordinary mag- 
nitude. The conqueror lost no time in decomposing these 
rich objects of pagan homage, and, having reduced them to 
their constituent elements of gpld and jewels, loaded with 
them a long train of camels. He is said to have once formed 
the design of demolishing the temples ; but being dazzled 
with their beauty, he desisted, and left that task to the big- 
i>ted zeal, of Aurengzebe. The reduction of some other 
cities was attended with hard fighting and comparatively 
little spoil. He marched by way of Lahore to Ghizni, and 
made .a display of booty eclipsing even that brought firom 
the plunder of Tanassar. It has been estimated at half a 
4siUi«n in specie, with jewels and pearls beyond allcakula- 
■tion; to which were added fifty- three thousand captives, 
whose price, however, was so much reduced by this immense 
supply, that they scarcely brought five sh^ngs a head. 
The wealth obtained by the private chiefs and soldiers was 
mpposed to equal that of the sovereign. 

Crhiznt hitherto, notwithstanding the riches conveyed to 
it, had been little more in itself than an encampment of mi- 
gratory shepheids ; but Mahmoud, smitten with the magni- 
ficence of Kanouge and Mathura, determined now to erect 
edifices which might render his capital an object of admi- 
ration to the world. A mosque was built of granite and 
marble, du which the richest materials were profusely lav- 
ished, and new pmaments continually added, till it became 
celebrated over Asia under the title of the " Celestial Bride.*' 
The nobles, imitating the taste of their sovereign, vied with 
<««eh othcur in the erection of costly structoies, till Ghizni 

0» 
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Mquirad a magnificence surpadaing ttat of tlie 
capitals in India. 

Meantime Mahmoud received the mortilyiiis ml 
thRt the ■ubmiaeion and alliance of the King of Kane 
had proved fatal to that prince. Indignant at liis « 
of the cause of India, Nundia, king of CalHnger, 
by the neighbouring monarchs, commenced a 
\yhich ended in his defeat and death, and the 
his capital. The Ghiinian ruler made all the despatch wJ 
his distance admitted. After forcing the passage of 
Jumna, he advanced and found the victor strongly mtienm 
and apparently waiting his attack; but, after dae consid^j 
tlon, the Indian prince Retreated, leaving the conntiy to»r 
laid waste by the invader. The kingdom and city of t* 
noug«s however,, were never destined to regain their aiierf| 
•plendour. 




Mi^Ttnlned upon a vigorous effort to obtam possession 
this important key to India. AssembKng an immense fom 
Ke marched upon the capital ; when the young pnncc, vor 
able to fWce to great an armament, abandoned the city m» 
neighbouring territory, and sought refuge in Ajmere. i^' 
hore was thus attached to the Uhimian monarchy. 

After tome minor inroads, Mahmoud, in the year 10^ 
undertook his last and greatest expedition into India. Hi' 
Mms were then turned somewhat in a new direction. ^ 
the province of Guzerat, on the shore of the Indian Ocean, 
stood Sumnaut, a shrine higher and holier than any yet<l^ 
voted to spoliation. Two thousand villages were assigned 
for its support, besides presents poured in from all the «o^ 
rounding regions. Sumnaut himself was esteemed tbf 
general judge of the dead, and his statue of pure gold wtf 
washed every morning with water brought from the Gan- 
ges, a thousand miles distant. The attendants consisted of 
two thousand Bramins, five hundred dancing giris, thretf 
hundred musicians, and three hundred barbers. The king 
was further incited by learning that the priests of Sonoaitf 
considered fhemselves secure from his utmost power. ^^ 
cording to them, the sins of Delhi and Kanouge bad been 
the sore cause of Uie downfall of those cities ; iriiile ^ 
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tlMilselveiSt, high in parity and sanctity, might bid defiance 
to the impious iiiiy of the Moslem invader. Eager to un- 
^ceiye them» this monarch, having mustered his troops, led 
them into Moultan ; employing twenty thousand camels to 
convey provisions across the mat western desert. The 
city of Ajmer6 was found abandoned, and its fort too strong 
to be attacked. Nahrwalla, capital of Guzerat, had been 
left in the same state. After passing $nother desert, the 
Ghisnevide sovereign came in view of Sumnaut, a lofty 
castle on a peninsula completely enclosed by the sea, — ex- 
cept at one point, which was defended by strong walls, on 
whose battlements stood an innumerable multitude of com- 
batant».^ They announced by a herald that their great god 
had drawn the Moslems hither, in order that the destruction 
of so many divinities, who had fallen under their axe, might 
now be avenged. , The invadeis, however, advanced with a 
despatch which amazed the Hindoos, and caused them to 
iidi down in tears before their idol ; though, on seeing the 
scaling-ladders applied, they drew strength from despair, 
and rushed forward to the defence with the utmost niry. 
The dreadful contest, was prolonged for a day, at the end of 
which the assailants, overpowered with fatigue, were obliged 
to retire. On the following morning the attack was renewed, 
bat with no better success. 

On the third day an immense army was seen advancing 
to the reUef of Sumnaut. Mahmoud instantly led bis troops 
to battle ; but as this quarter of India has always supplied 
a race of brave and hardy warriors, thfrcontest was severe. 
Fortune still wavered, when die Indian host was strength- 
ened by a powerftil reinforcement under Byram Deo and 
Babissalima, two of the principal chiefs of Guzerat. The 
batde then became more doubtful and truly terrible, and 
Mahmoud, for the first time on the soil of India, saw him- 
self in danger of being vanquished. He appended to the 
religious zeal of his troops ; he prostrated himself on the 
gFOtind, imploring^ the aid of Heaven in this holy conflict, 
and earnestly called on his chiefs to advance either to con- 
quest or the crown of martyrdom. He at length gained a 
complete victory; and the garrison, on seeing the flight of 
the great army to which they had trusted for dehverance, 
were seized with panic, and abandoned the place. The 
conqneior entered, and was led to the temple, a spacious 
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and antique structure, the interior of 'whioh cotuiiittid of a 
majestic hall supported by fifty-six columns, and entirely 
encircled with golden images of Hindoo deities. Smnnaut 
himself, whose actual dimensions are Yariously reportedy 
towered gigantic over all. ' On first beholding this idol, 
Mahmoud, fired with wrathfiil zeal, struck off its nose, and 
save orders that the whole figure should forthwith be re- 
duced into fragments. As the attendant Brahmins saw^ the 
downfall of tins object of their profoundest veneration, they 
fell on their knees, and proffered an immense sum to save 
what remained ; and the omrahs advised, even as a matter 
of prudence, the acceptance of these terms : but the king 
indignantly rejected the idea of becoming a ** seller of idols.^ 
The work -of demolition proceeded ; and, on its reaching 
the interior of the image, there was disclosed a treasure in 
pearls, rubies, and diamonds, ahnost beyond <k>nceptioB, and 
far surpassing the immense sum tendered for ils redemption. 
The amount is somewhat difficult to ascertain ; but it is 
generally admitted to have greatly exceeded that of ai^ of 
the former captures. 

Mahmoud was so much pleased with Guserat, that he 
deliberated whether he should not make it the principal seat 
of his government, or at least annex it permanently to hi* 
dominions ; but he became satisiQed that the distance from 
Ghizni was too great, and the communications too difficult. 
He attempted, however, to. retain a control over this fiaa 
country, by raising to the sovereignty a Brahxpin of hun- 
ble birth, indebted to himself for this elevation. But he 
had not long departed when the people again transferred 
their allegiance to their ancient race of kipfs. Some 
romantic and rather absurd details were reported on this 
occasion, which we pass byr&> ^^7 were probably only 
invented as an excuse to Mahmoud for superseding the seve* 
reign whom h^ had chosen to impose upon GuzeraU 

Mahmoud, while on his rd^um to Ghizni, suffered consid- 
erably in passing through the vast deserts ; and was greatly 
annoyed also by the Jits or Jauts, a tribe inhabiting Moultan, 
who, by their strong force of war-boats, command^ the navi* 
gation of the Indus. The indignant monarch undertook next 
year an expedition against this people, and having prepared 
a vast number of snudl vessels fortified with iron spike% 
e w eenn t^rea, aiyl ato an obctiaate oonffiet dol»aM yvm 
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completely, that almost the whole nation were slain or 
taken prisoners. 

rrhe following season he Was employed in an expedition 
into Khorassan, on his return from which, in 1030, he was- 
tak.eh iU, and died at the age of 63. 

Thera are few characters in oriental history more mixed 
and doobtiiil than that of this great conquerors By some 
lie is extolled as the model of a perfect prince, while others 
brand him as a monster of avarice, injustice, and rapacity. 
There seems to have been in his nature a strange combine^ 
tion of opposite qualities, his best actions being alloyed by 
a nuxture of wild caprice. He carefully discharged many of 
his dutaes as a sovereign, and made great exertions to secure 
the husbandman and merchant against the inroad of the pre- 
fatory bands who oocupied the mountain fastnesses. He 
yfrsM accessible to complaints from every quarter. A woman 
£rom a remote Peraian province came to his audience, and 
complaxned that her son had been killed and her property 
earned ojflf by a set of plunderers. The king replied that 
this was a distant conquest, in which it wae impossible for 
him to prevMit some disorders. The woman warmly re> 
joined, ** Why then do you conquer kingdoms whic^i you 
cannot protect, and for which you will not be able to answier 
in the day of judgment 1" ' That this rebuke could be ad- 
dressed to the king was' no small honour to his character, 
and still more when we find that it roused him to establish 
order in those distant parts of his dominions. A still more 
signal act of justice is recorded. A citizen of Qhizni rep- 
resented that a powerful lord of the court, having become 
enamoured of his wife, arrived nightly, thrust him out of 
his own dwelling, and forcibly supplied his place. Mah- 
moud, with the deepest indignation, desired that informa- 
tion^ should be given to him uie first time that this outrage 
was repeated. The injured person came three nights after 
with the expected notice, and Mahmoud, attended by a guard 
of soldiers, hastened to the house. Having ordered all the 
lights to be extinguished, he advanced in me dark with a 
weapon, and, seizing the offender, with one blow severed 
his head from his body. He then caused a light to be brought, 
and having seen the victim, fell on his knees and uttered a 
prayer. Being asked the meaning of all this, he replied 
that be had extinguished the light lest the guilty pexsoa 
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•kould ^fKfft to haYO been a ftvoaiHe, the view of iHioa 
might have shaken his just resolation ; but, on beinr to* 
liev^ from tbii apprehension, he had returned thamu to 
Heaven.* 

The people of Ghizni wen thus well seemed by Mah» 
moud against the injustice of theiz fellow-subjects ; but 
their lot was different in regard to the deeds of extortion 
and iniquity which were too often committed by himaeUl 
Mention is made of a wealthy citizen of Nishapour, against 
whom he chos^e to make a. charge of impiety and heresy. 
The citizen came to him and said, *^ O king, I am no idol»*> 
ter nor apostate, but I am possessed of wealth ; take it» 
therefore, but do me not a double injustice, by robbing me 
of my money and of my good name." The monarch, it is 
said, unbloshingly closed with the proposal, and after bsf- 
ing stripped the man of his- wealth, gave>him a certifieate 
testifying the soundness of his fidth. 

Religious zeal Was not only avowed by Mahmoad, bnt 
under. a certain shape gave the ruling impulse to ail hiis ao* 
tions. Yet its exercise, as already olwerved, was productive 
of earthly gains so immense, as to involve its punty in soms 
suspicion. Still a religious profession is not always insin* 
cere, because it is somewhat alloyed in the mind of him 
who makes it by a mixture of worldly motives. That the 
Moslem faith, as the exclusive path to salvation, ought to 
be propagated by the sword, is one of its fundamentudo^ 
mas ; and by a monarch whose views of ambition and av»> 
lice this tenet so greatly fevoured, we cannot wonder that 
it should have been zealously embraced. Yet one incident, 
related as having occurred at the end of his mortal career, 
shows that the vanities of earth still held fiiU possession of 
his heart Two days before his death, he caused dl his 
jewels, pearls, and golden ornaments, ccrflected firom so 
many different regions, to be spread out before him, that he 
might feed his eyes on a display of riches, from which he 
was about to be separated for ever. ■ We can more easily 
isympathize v?ith h& taking a last review of his troops, in- 
cluding the long array of nis elephants, and with the de^ 



* This anecdote is given with considerable variations by the diflbreot 
anthorities ; the above version (which is that of IVHerbelot, BiblioCheqas 
Orioi^tale, art. Malunood) sppears the most probaUe and ooosiatent.- 
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eoMtion wMeh thifl spectacle excited in the breast of the 
^ing warrior. 

Mahmoud, aa soon as the rays of wealth and prosperity 
began to illumine his throne, stood forth as the distinguished 
patron of letters and poetry ; and Ghizni, under him, be- 
came the most liten^y and classieii city of the East. It 
shone indeed at first by a borrowed light from Bagdad, . 
which, even amid the complete overthrow of its political 
gn^atness, still retained an intellectual empire over all the 
nations speaking Arabic and studying the Koran. Yet the 
splendour of Makhmoud's court, and the great events of his 
reign, called forth poetical talents more brilliant than had 
adorned even the celebrated courts of Haroun and Almar 
mon. Ferdusi, who, in the Shah Nameh, celebrated the 
exploits of his patron, ranks as the second poetical name in 
Asia. The materials for the literary history of Ghizni are 
indeed exceedingly scanty ; yet enough transpires to war- 
rant the suspicion, that this great poet, though attracted by 
the pomp and patronage of a court, shared the evils from 
which these appear insepamble, and. only passed a life of 
splendid misery. It is related, that having completed his 
great poem, "he sought the due reward, which he estimated 
at 60,000 dinars; but the kin^ taking advantage of a ver- 
bal resemblance, paid only the same number of dirhemsy not 
exceeding a tenth qf the sum demanded. This was a mis- 
efable pun upon which to deprive the greatest genius of the 
age of the haid>-eamed fruits of his labour. The indignant 
poet quitted the court where he had been so unworthily 
treated, and, retiring to a distance, sent forth variotis satiri- 
cal effusions against his former patron, of which D'Herbe- 
lot gives the folldwing specimen ;— " The magnificent court 
of Ghizni is a sea, but a sea without bottom and without 
shore ; I have fished in it long, but have not found any 
peari." Mahmoud, it is said, was mortified, and endeav- 
oured by high oilers to induce him to return, but could never 
prevail with the offended bard. 

The presiding star in the literary circles of Ghizni was 
Oonsuri, equally celebrated as a philosopher and a poet. 
Mahmoud placed him at the head of the university which 
he had founded, and gave him such a complete jurisdiction 
over a circle of four hundred learned men, that no work 
was to be subniitted to the sovereign which had not bwa 
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stamped with Oonsuri's approbation. We have not as yet 
in the west the means of duly estimating the actual merit 
of this personage ; but on considering that with posterity 
his name stands in such deep eclipse behind that of Fer- 
dusi, above whom he was so highly honoured in life, a doubt 
must arise, whether his reputation was not partly earned 
by the arts of a courtier, and the absence. of the trouble- 
some pride of elevated genius. One channel to fevour 
seems to have consisted in the permission which was allowed 
him to share the convivial hours of the sovereign. The 
orientals relate an occasion when, to sooth, his master's 
grief for having, the night before, when overcome with 
wine, cut off the long tresses of his beloved, Oonsuri com- 
posed some extemporary verses, which conveyed such de- 
light, that in return his mouth was opened, and three times 
filled with jewels. 

Among the strictly scientific residents at Ghizni, the 
most eminent was Abu Rihan, sent by Almamon from Ba^ 
^dad, where he was venerated almost as the rival of Avi« 
cenna. But besides metaphysics and dialectics, he studied 
and appears to have drawn his chief lustre firom attainments 
in the magical art. Of this D'Herbelot relates a remarks 
ble instance. One day, Mahmoud sent for him and ordered 
him to deposite with a third person a statement of the pre- 
cise manner and place in which the monarch would quit the 
hall where he then sat. The paper being lodged, the king, 
instead of going out by one of the numerous doors, causM 
a breach to be made in the wall, by which he efitected his 
exit.; but how was he humbled and amazed, when, on the 
paper being examined, there was found a specification of 
the precise spot through which he penetrated. Hereupon 
the prince with horror denounced this learned man as a sor- 
cerer, and commanded him to be instantly thrown out of the 
window. The barbarous sentence was presently executed ; 
but care had been taken to prepare beneath a soft and silken 
cushion, into which the body of the sage sunk without sqs- 
taining any injury: Abu Rihan was uien called before ^e 
monarch, and required to say, whether by his boasted ait 
he had been able to foresee these events, and the treatment 
through which he had that day passed? The learned msB 
immediately desired his tablets to be sent for, in which wers 
ibund regularly predicted the whole of the above singitlaf 
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itaasactionfl. This incident does not, it most be owned, 
inspire a Tery lofty idea, either of the wisdom or the wit of 
the imperial court of the Ghisnevide. 

Mahmoud after a short interval was succeeded by Musa- 
ood, who nearly equalled him in bravery and enterprise, but 
who had to struggle against a series of adverse fortune. 
There poured down i^m.the interior regions of Asia one 
of those great tides of conquest and migration which have 
so often changed the face of that continent.. It consisted 
of the Turks, or Toorka, underthe dynasty called, from Sel- 
juk Ub founder, Seljukian, which overran Aliorassan. Under 
the saccessors of the chief )ust named their empire rose to 
much a height of power as to eclipse that of all the other 
Asiatic kingdoms. Togrul, who subverted the imperial 
throne of Bagdad, and shook that of Constantinople ; Alp 
Arslan, who wrote on his tomb at Meru, ** Ye who have 
seen the glory of Alp Arslan exalted to the heavens, come 
and see it buried under the dust;" these were warriors 
with whom even the most gallant of the lineage of Mahmoud 
sought in vain to contend. They saw wrested from them 
the fine plAins of Khorassan and Iran, even that of Balkh, 
and their dominions confined within the mountain*barrier 
of Caucasus. On the eastern side they still held Lahore, 
and made some vigorous attempts, but only with partial and 
temporary success, to extend their sway over the Indian 
temtory. 

The house of Ghizi^ during two centuries continued still, 
though thus reduced by Turkish invasion, to maintain its 
origin^ boundaries. Family alliiuices were even formed be- 
tween Ibrahim I. and Malek Shah, son of Alp Arfilan. The 
downfall of this dynasty arose from an internal cause. 
Ghori, or Ghoor, forms a rude mountainous district situated 
on the loftiest branch of Caucasus, or Hindoo Coosh, where 
it.botders on Tibet and Turkestan. Its princes, command- 
ing a race of hardy mountaineers, gradually made them- 
sehres nearly independent of the Ghiznian government, and 
even obtained possessions in Tartary and Kborassan. This 
excited so strongly the jealousy of Byram, who about 1116 
had ascended the throne, that having drawn into his power 
Mohammed Prince of Ghori, he put him to death. This 
step he had ample cause to repent. Sief-ul-Dien, brother 
to the latter, soon mustered a large array of his followers. 

Vol. I.— P 
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eager to avenge the lost of their chief. B^rram, unable to 
oppose him, evacuated bis capital ; yet, having reassembled 
his forces, he recovered Ghizni, and took his enemy pris- 
oner. Sief-ul-Dien was then subjected to the most droad- 
iul insult and cruelty; mounted on a bullock, he was led 
through Ghizni, amid the derision^ of the mob ; then tor- 
tured and beheaded, and his vizier impaled alive. This 
barbarity on the part of a prince otherwise mild and respect- 
able set the seal to the fate of his house. Allah, brother to 
the sufferer, soon summoned round him all the warriors of 
the tribe of Ghori to ave^ge their wrongs. Bymm marched 
to meet him, and the superior numbers of his troops ena- 
bled them to maintain a vigorous struegie against the mde 
strength and courage of the mountain diiefs. But at length 
he yielded, and fled with his scattered army towards Hin- 
dostan, where he soon after died of grief. The victor, in 
1152, marched upon Ghizni, and, according to the too com- 
mon course of eastern conquerors, sought to surpass the 
cruelty which he came to punish. That magnificent dty 
was given up to a general pillage and to the sword of the 
enraged Ghorians. In seven days it was no more. Its 
palacetf, so profusely embellished with the spoils of con- 
quered India, were razed to the ground. A few tombs, 
spared by eastern piety, stood alone amid this wild and 
mountain solitude. It revived, indeed, and became for a 
short time the capital of the Ghori dynasty ; but it aeain 
sank, and now only a few scattered rviins, with the spacioos 
tomb of Mahmoud, over which a few priests peipetually 
read the Koran, are all that remain of this once proud seal 
of the conqueror of Asia. 

The Ghiznevide dynasty continued for some time to re- 
tain their diminish^ authority. It was extinguished by 
Mohammed Ghori, the successor of Allah-ul'3>ien. 1m 
pursued into Lahore the last of this mighty race, whose 
name was Chusero ; but the unfortunate prince made a re- 
sistance so desperate in that strong retreat that the invader 
was twice obliged to retire. At last, by a feigned alliance, 
he induced his unwary victim to come out to meet him ; 
then by a circuitous march cut him off from Lahore, sui^ 
loundei his little camp, and obliged him to surrender. He 
at first showed a disposition to mercy, and only confined him 
in a strong castle ; but at length, in the year 1186, aUeging 
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the predictions of some astrologer, secnred his safety by put* 
ting all the fistmily to death. 

Mohammed Ghori, or Ghoor, obtained the government of 
Ghizni in 1174, and held it in his brother's name and his 
own for thirty-two years, with a valour and fortune similar 
to those of his gr^at ancestors, whom he resembled in name. 
Commencing his career with the occupation of the irontiier 
territory of Lahore, he made it his principal object to ex- 
tend his dominion over India. Collecting all his forces, he 
advanced against Ajmere, which at first submitted ; but the 
King of Delhi, having formed an alliance with several neigb- 
boaring princes, hastened to its relief veith two hundred 
thousand infantry and three thousand elephants. Moham- 
med, trusting to the courage of his mountain tribes, nished 
fearlessly to the attack ; but the view of this immense host 
wheeling round to enclose them, and the mighty array of 
its elephants, seems to have struck with panic these undis- 
ciplined warriors. Many of the chiefs with their followers 
fled, leaving the king surrounded by the enemy, who were 
greatly superior in numbers. The Moslem, on horseback, 
encomitered hand, to hand the King of Delhi, seated on his 
war-elephant. The Ghorian prince, after a desperate strug- 

§le, was pieTced in the arm, fell to the ground, and was with 
ifficulty carried off by a trusty band of his devoted adhe- 
rents. The rout was complete, and the pursuit was con- 
tinued forty miles< 

The emperor spent a year in repairing the effects of this 
dreadful disaster and organizing the means of a new inva- 
sion. He at first degraded the omrahs who had fled, sub- 
jecting them to the humiliation of marching round the city 
with bags of barley suspended from their ne^s, and of feed- 
ing out of them ; but after proceeding on his next expe- 
dition, it was represented to him that he .thus deprived him- 
self of the services of many of his choicest warriors ; upon 
which he allowed them to resume their stations, and obtain 
an opportunity of redeeming their fame. 

Mohammed, having mustered all his forces, marched into 
India, where lie met troops stiU more numerous than those 
who had vanquished him in the preceding year, all of whom 
had now bound themselves by the water of the Ganges to 
conquer or die. The Indian princes advanced with bound- 
less confidence, sending at the same time a friendly remon- 
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•trance, that if Mohammed waa weaiy of his oiwn lift, he 
should at- least pity the troops whom he was leading to so 
cruel a destiny. Retreat was still open to him; bat if 
urged on by his evil genius, <* we have sworn," said thqr* 
«<by our gods to advance upon you with our lank-breaking- 
elephants, war-treading horses, and bloodthirsty soldiers 
early in the morning, to crush your unfortunate army." 
The wary commander returned an answer seemingly in- 
spire^ by alarm, stating that he carried on the war only in 
obedience to his brother, without whose orders he could nol 
retreat, but would gladly arrange the terms of a truce till be 
could receive further instructions. The Indians, lolled by 
this humble and submissive tone, gave themselves up to 
security, and spent the night in merriment. Mohammed, 
watching the moment when they v^ere completely off their 
guard, made an attack during the darkness, defeating and 
putting to flight large bodies of their aimy ; yet so immense 
was the circuit of their camp, that there remained and wen 
rallied next mominff numbers which seemed enough to crash 
the whole host of the invaders. The Mussuhnan then 
adopted the old Sc3rthian warfare ; with his squadrons of 
cavalry he ^alternately attacked and retreated, till towards 
eveninff, seeing the enemy completely harassed and ex- 
hausted, he charged at the head of his chosen band of mailed 
horsemen, who bore down all opposition, and drove the 
whole Indian army into a tumultuuy flight. The King of 
Delhi fell, and immense spoil came into the hands of the 
conqueror.- Having advanced to the capital, the victor was 
prevailed upon by a high ransom to spare it, but left a stiong 
force under his lieutenant Cuttub to maintain his authority 
in that quarter. This officer soon after assembled a large 
army, subverted the throne of Delhi, and reigned there as 
viceroy. Thus a Moslem dominion was for the first time 
established in the heart of India, and in one of its greatest 
cities. 

After a lapse of a short period Mohammed made another 
expedition into Hindostan. Being joined by Cuttab, he 
totally defeated the Prince of Kanouge, then marched agsinat 
Benares, broke the idols of its thousand shrines, and loaded 
four thousand camels with the wealth of that sacred city. 
Following a career similar to that of the Ghiznevide, be 
made nine expeditions into India, and accumulated treasures 
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vrhich almost riyalled those of his great predecessor. But 
this spkndid light of conquest was in one moment extin- 
gnished. On his way from Lahore to Ghizni, he pitched 
his tent for the night on the banks of the Indus or one of 
its' tributaries. A band of the, mountain-tribe of Gwick- 
wars, many of whose relations had perished in war with 
Mohkmmed, had vowed, at whatever cost, to purchase re- 
venge. The seaison being extrefhely hot, the caruUs^ or 
screens enclosing the imperial tents, had been thrown open 
for the admission of air. Twenty conspirators, avaiUnff 
themselves of this circumstance, stole in unpereeived, stabbed 
the sentry on guard, and, having drawn off the attention of 
the others, penetrated to the chamber of the king, who was 
lying asleep, with two slaves fanning him. All their dag- 
gers were instantly plunged in his breast^ and he sank, under 
their hands, pierced by twenty-two wounds. 

Thus perished this great conqueror, whose dominion was 
almost as extensive as that of Mahmoud of Ohizni. Like 
him, according to Ferishta, he was not devoid of virtues, 
yet has left behind a darker and fiercer reputation, redeemed 
by fewer traits of refinement and humanity. With him the 
dynasty of Ghori rose and fell. He left no descendants 
possessed of energy sufficient to support the weight of his 
huge, ill-balanced empire. His lieutenants, Ildecuz in the 
mountain-territory, and Cuttub in India, soon erected for 
themselves independent tovereignties. 

P2 
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CHAPTER VII. N 

The Patan or Afghan Dynasty. 

Cutttb-Ql-Dlen found* this Dynasty— Altiiinth—Saltaiia Sizia— Mah- 
«nood n.— His ascetic Beverity—Balin— Brilliant Patronage of tbe Arts 
and Sciences— Kei Kobad and Keta— Allah I.— His braT» and lleroe 
Iteign— Conquest of Southern India— Adventures of the Prineeasea 
Cumlade and Dcwildi— Anarchy— Several short Reigna— Mohammed 
m.— His Cruelty— Ferose m.— Short Reigns and general Diaorder— 
Timur-^His Character— Invasion of India— Capture of DeUiif and 
dreadful Massacre— His Return— Succession of Emparora— Gooqaest 
by Baber— Close of the Patan Dynasty. 

CuTTtTB-DL-DiBN, the fouhder of the first Mohammedso, 
or what was called the Patan, race of emperors who ruled 
in India, wtM of the humblest birth ; it was even made the 
reproach of his dynasty that it originated with a slave. 
Brought as a captive nrom Turkestan, he had been pur- 
chase by a citizen of Nishapoui', who, finding his talents 
ffood, instructed him in various arts and sciences. Upon 
me death of his master he was sold with the rest of the 
property, and came into the possession of Mohammed. His 
abilities and address soon raised him to the rank of principal 
page, whence he was promoted to a military command, and 
soon rose to the first station in the army. The high confi- 
dence reposed in him by the emperor pointed him out tm 
the fittest person to remain as viceroy of the conquered 
territories in India when the former retired to his native 
mountains.. Cuttub remained faithfiil to his superior ; yet, 
firom his distant position, he reigned almost uncontrolled 
during that monarch's life, whom he survived four years^ 
and whose successor publicly owned him as king. He is 
celebrated as brave, just, and humane ; and his liberally 
was so unbounded as to make it become proverbial in India 
to say of any one, " He is as generous as Cuttub^ul-Dien.* 
He waged war with the neighbouring potentates ffeneraOy 
with success, though in a campaign asamst the Rajpoots hs 
sustained a signal defeat. Sinkmg» however, towaida tht 
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c^ese of his reign into indolence and luxaiy, he allowed his 
rival lidecuz to seize upon Ghizni and several of the frontier 
tanitories. He died in the year 1210. 

Altumsh, though a 'Tartar of noble birth, had, like Cut- 
^b, been sold as a slave, and purchased by that prince. 
Having raised himself by his valour to be captain-general 
and son-in-law to the emperor, he mounted the throne, 
having overcome Aram the rightful heir. He redressed all 
the evils caused by the weaknesses of his aged predecessor. 
He defeated Ildecuz, and took him prisoner ; he extended 
the empire on every side, making Bengal and Bahar first 
tributary and then subject provinces, over which his sons 
were jdaced as viceroys. He reduced, after a long siege, 
Gwalior, considered the principal bulwark of Hindoo power ; 
seated on a lofly hill with perpendicular sides, defended by 
extensive works, and supplied with abundance pf water, it 
was viewed as nearly impregnable. He distinguished him- 
self also by the conquest of Malwa, the capture of Ougein, 
and the demolition of the revered statue of Vicramadltya. 
He is celebrated, on the whole, as a good and wise prince. 
About tbis time a mighty tempest swept along the borders 
of India» happily without touching her rich provinces. 
Zingis, after ravaging Asia from the Pacific to the Caspian, 
and reducing numberless kingdoms under his dominion, 
attacked the Prince of the Afghans, whom he drove before 
him, and compelled to take refuge beyond the Indus. Al- 
tumsh refused to shelter him, and hence the arms of Zingis 
were turned aside from the wealthy regions which stretch 
towards the south. Perhajps his horsemen, accustomed 
only to scour the plains of Tartary and Persia, felt them- 
selves unable to act with vigour amid the rugged steeps of 
the Caucasus. 

After the death of .Altumsh, which took place m 1236, 
there followed a succession of princes, most of whom occu- 
pied during a very short period a disputed throne, but with- 
out any material alteration of boundaries or relations in re- 
gard to the neighbouring states. A few, however, were so 
remarkable as to deserve notice. 

Rizia Begum stood, perhaps, alone among Mohammedans 
as a reigning queen. In her earliest youth she displayed 
such tilenU fox administration, that Altumsh, her father, 
when departing on his expedition against Gwalior, lefi her 
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sole regent, regarding her as better fitted than any of faiv 
8oni to sustain the weight of government. Ferose,' one of 
the princes, having been afterward deposed for incapacity^ 
the chiefs unanimously vested the empire in this acc<Mn- 
plished lady. She assumed the imperial robes, took her 
■eat on the musnud, administered the laws strictly and im- 
partially, and suppressed with vigour all attempts to take 
advantage of the supposed weakness of a female reign. Yet 
Rizia stooped at length to the frailty of her sex ; she be- 
came dotingly attached to an Abyssinian slave named 
Jammal, whose elevation to the highest honours and digni- 
ties was ill brooked by the great lords and omrahs of the 
empire. Their discontent was soon matured into insurrec- 
tion, which, though it was at first successfully resisted, be- 
came truly formidable when it was headed by Byram, her 
brother, who had a more natural right to the throne. The 
fiiir ruler of India was finally defeated, imprisoned, and, by 
a consequence too natural in that part of the world, after- 
ward put to death. 

Mahmoud II., a younger son of Altumsh, had been op- 
pressed by the jealousy of his sister and brother, and keft 
m long confinement. In 'his adversity he acquired virtues 
which afterward eminently fitted him to adorn a throne. 
Disdaining the subsistence allowed by his unffenerons rela- 
tives, he earned his own livelihood by wriung or rather 
copying bookif. Released from prison by a more humane 
prmce, and intrusted with a small government, he obtained 
such a reputation for justice and wisdom that his accession 
to the throne was bailed with universal satisfaction. Nor 
was this high expectation in any degree disappointed. Ac- 
cording to Ferishta, he was the patron of learning, the pro- 
tector of the people, and the firiend of the poor. Withoat 
embroiling himself in unnecessary war, he defended his ter- 
ritories with vigour against numerous and formidable ene> 
mies. Yet these elevated virtues were somewhat' alloyed 
by a pedantic and fantastic ostentation of simplicity. Seated 
on the most splendid throne of the East, he practised the 
austerity of a hermit. Applying all bis revenues to the exi- 
gencies of the state, he continued to earn by the pen his 
own support, which was limited to a supply of the humblest 
necessaries, ^e not only rejected the vain and culpable 
privi^pB of « numerous seraglio* and confined himaelf to 
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moB wUe, bat he compelled that lady to discharge the most 
mflnnl fiuictions. Even when her majesty complained that 
she burned her fingers in the process of cooking, and asked 
tot a maiden to aid her in that humble task, he rejected the 
request. This was very extravagant ; yet there appears a 
fine and amiable feeling in the following anecdote : — ^He had 
shown part of his daily task of copymg the Koran to an 
omrah whom he much respected, and who pointed out an 
erroneous word. The emperor immediately enused it, but 
as soon as the chief departed he restored the characters ; 
and being asked the reason, answered that the word was 
right, but that he did not wish to give pain to a worthy man 
by teUing him he was mistaken. 

The i^od government of Mahmoud had been in a great 
measure due to the happy choice of his prime minister Ba- 
lin, or Baleen, who made hisEiself universally popular ; «o 
that when the en^ror died without posterity, the vizier, 
not being much attached to a family who had treated his 
master so ill, stepped into his place almost without a strug- 
gle. It is jcareely possible, however, for a usurper to as- 
cend a throne without being drawn into crime. Balin was 
one of 'forty Turkish chiefs who had associated to divide the 
empixe among them on the monarch's decease. Mutual 
jealousy had already dissolved this bond ; but the ministert 
notwithstanding, determined to consult his own security by 
making the whole of them perish either l^ poison or by the 
sword. This crime having quieted lus fears, he did not 
again dip his hands in blo^, but began a career which for 
justice, mildness^ and popularity has scarcely an equal even 
among the many illustrious sovereigns who have ruled Hin- 
dostan. Balin Was another of the slave-emperors. Having 
been eaptured by the Moguls, he was carried to Bagdad, 
and sold to a merchant of Bassora, who, learning that he 
was a relation of Altumsh, brought him to Delhi, and dis- 
posed of him with great advantage to that emperor. His 
talents soon raised him to a military command ; and having 
attached himself to the cause of Byranv, he |yas one of the 
most active instruments in the fall of the Empress Bizia. 
On succeeding to Mahmoud, he made an entire change in 
the outward aspect of the court, restoring all those gay ap- 
pendages of which it had been so closely shorn by his pre* 
dABCMor. He appeared in public with a blaze of pomp 
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nnwoiited even in the East, which, however, he profeseed to 
exhibit solely in order to conciliate the respect of his people. 
He found ample scope for tlie exercise, and perhaps the os- 
tentation, of kindness and generosity in the vast number of* 
Siinoes, some of them the greatest in Asia, who had been 
ethxoned and forced to fly before the warlike hordes of 
Zingis and his successors. Upwards of fifteen of these 
fallen sovereigns, including two sons of the calif, were ac- 
commodated with spacious apartments, and with every thing 
which could make them forget the miseries of their lot ; and 
on occasions of state they were ranged round his throne in 
the order of their respective dignities. They brought with 
them a multitude of bards and ingenious men who had con- 
stituted the ornament of their courts, to all of whom the em- 
peror extended a patronage the most liberal and humane, 
perhaps, that has. ever been bestowed l^ any monarch. 
Learned men, poets, and artists were invited from the re- 
motest extremities of Asia, and every effort was made, 
though without success, to induce Sadi, the pride of Persia, 
to quit the delights of Shiras. The king's two sons, Shehid 
and Kera, vied with him in rendering the court of India the 
most refined and polite in the world. The former held at 
his palace a nightly assembly of divines, philosophers, and 
poets, at the head of whom was the bard Chusero ; while 
kera, the younger prince, in another apartment, convened 
musicians, players, story-tellers, and such as were possessed 
of the lighter talents. Amid these elegant pursuits, Balin 
did not aim at the glory of a conqueror ; he even rejected 
opportunities that were presented for extending his domin- 
ions, though he vigorously defended his people against every 
agression. He defeated with great slaughter Uie Rajpoots 
of mewar, who by their predatory inroads had rendered a 

freat extent of country dmost uninhabitable ; and though 
e could not altogether subdue these hardy sons of the des- 
ert, he cut down an extensive forest in which they were 
accustomed to find shelter, and by a line of forts so se- 
cured the district that it was soon brought under full cul- 
tivation. , * 

On the death of Balin, in 1286, his eldest and most ac- 
complished son Shehid being dead, and Kera absent in Ben- 
gal, Kei Kobad, son to the latter, was raised to the thmn, 
wlUcfa could not safely be left vacant even for a short later- 
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▼aL This prince was considered a youth of g^reat pronuse, 
being imbued with the elegant tastes of his family ; but oil 
moanting the throne he soon allowed these qualities to de- 
generate into license and voluptuousness. He abandoned 
the reins of government to" Nizam, an unworthy favourite, 
who oppreSSM the people, and put to death all who endeav- 
oured to oppose his tyranny. Meantime, Kera, who had 
remained at first content with the government of Bengal, 
distressed by the accounts of his son's conduct, and not un- 
willing, perhaps, to take into his own hand the reins of em- 
pire, assembled a large army, and marched into Bahar. The 
emperor met him with his whole force on the banks of the 
Gogra; but Kera, moved, by parental tenderness,' sent a 
message, earnestly entreating that before affairs came to ex- 
tremities he might obtain a conference with his child. An 
interview was accordingly arranged ; but the latter, swollen 
with pride, seated himself on the imperial throne in the 
highest pomp, while the father, in approachinff, was obliged 
at three different stages to do obeisance to him by kissing 
the ground, the mace-bearers exclaiming, <' The noble Kera 
to the king of the worid sends health." The aged sove- 
reign, seeing himself exposed to this indignity, burst into 
tears. Suddenly at this spectacle the soul of the young 
monarch was moved; he sprang from his throne, threw 
himself Tit his parent's feet, and sought forgiveness. Kera 
raised htm up, and the father' and son mmgled tears and 
embraces. An intimate communication was opened, and 
continued for twenty days, during which they agreed each 
to rest satisfied with his actual possessions ; but the former 
most ieamestly entreated his son to change his conduet, to 
distrust Nizam, to renounce his dissolute habits, and apply 
himself to the good government of his empire. Kei Kobad 
made the fairest promises, and set out for Delhi with the 
resolution of performing them. For some short period he 
persevered; but the vizier, having assembled fir^ every 
quarter the most seductive sirens, particularly one describ^l 
as of almost supernatural beauty, caused the emperor soon 
to relapse into his former pleasures. His health was ruined, 
and he became an object of contempt to his people, till at 
length he was murdered, together with his infant son, by 
Ferose, an Afghan chief, who mounted the throne in his 
stead. This usurper, though he had in the usual manner 
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stepped through blood to power, was afterwud nkhm 
Uamed for too great lenity in its exercise. 

Allah, who murdered and succeeded his uncle Feroee hs 
the year 1295, was, perhaps, of all the sovereigns of ffin- 
dostan the most energetic and terrible. The people sym* 
pathized deeply in the fate of the late monazdi, whose head 
he caused to be fixed on a pole, and carried through camp 
and city. To pave the way to the throne by the detath of 
its possessor had beoome indeed an established practice, of 
which Ferose himself had set the example. Bot there was 
something peculiarly barbarous in the manner in which the 
new emperor perpetrated this murder, and subsequently 
tiiat of all the imperial family. He not only, as Feiishta 
observes, began in cruelty, but waded through blood to the 
end. He abandoned himself at the same time to the most 
unbridled voluptuousness, and courted the favour of the om* 
rahs by leaving them also at full liberty to indulge their 
licentious propensities. Yet the fame of Allah as a warrior 
stood in the foremost rank. Before mounting the thioney 
he had begun his military career by marching with a ooipe 
of 8000 men against Deoghire, or Dowlatabad, capital of 
the great kingdom of Aurungabad. Causing it to be be- 
lieved that this force was only the vanguara of the main 
army, he intimidated the city into a surrender, put to flight 
a vast body of troops assembled for its defence, and returned 
laden with a treasure which had been accumulating for ages. 
He afterward sent his vizier Kafoor to conquer the Cai^ 
natic and other southern kingdoms ; an undertaking which 
proved completely successfuC and produced a nlunder that 
has been estimated, doubtless extravagantly high, at one 
hundred millions of pounds sterling. 

Allah found a more legitimate occasion of trium^ in ie> 
polling the invasion of me Mongols (whom the histoiiaiie 
of Inoia call Moguls), successors to Zinflis, who had formed 
a kinffdom in Mavar-ul-Nahar. Thar first army was met 
in Luiore, and completely defeated by Eticb, the emperoi's 
brother. Two years after they poured in a finoe of two 
hundred thousand men, which they loudly boasted wiwld 
effect the conquest of all India. Every thing gave way he- 
fore them as far as Delhi, which was crowded to exeese 
with multitudes seeking refuge firom this barbarous hmider. 
Allah, hatving mustered his forces, marched out to b«ttie* 
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Ziffsr, the greatest of his generals, at the head of the right 
wiog atid of the elephants, attacked with soch impetuosity 
tha(t Ifae enemy were completely broken and pursued for 
many miles. Not being duly supported, however, he at 
length fell into an ambuscade, when he was surrounded and 
killed. Yet the M<^}s had suflfered so severely that they 
did not resume the attack, but retreated westward. It wa^ 
suspected, as being not at all inconsistent with the general 
character of Allah, that he was instrumental in the deser- 
tion of his own brave commander, and ccmsidered his fall 
^most as great a triumph as the defeat of the enemy. 

The emperor, intoxicated with success, began to conceive 
the most extravag^t projects. Two in particular were 
deeply and fondly cherished. He hoped to emulate the 
glory at once of Mohammed and Alexander, names which 
in the East stand above those of all other mortals. Although 
so ignorant that he could neither read nor write, he under- 
to<^ to prepare for the human race a new religion, which 
was to unite the Moslem and the Brahminical in one com- 
mon worship. Next, he was to leave a viceroy to rule over 
India, and to set out himself, as a second Alexander, to 
conquer the world. His flatt^ers applauded ; and men of 
sense, overawed by his furious temper, withdrew and were 
silent. At length, Alla-ul-iMulluck, the aged and venerable 
magistrate of Delhi, determined at all hazards that the truth 
should for once be heard by this formidable despot. B^ing 
summoned to the palace, he entered on a full discussion of 
these two insane projects. ^ He began with the theological 
scheme^ whereby, as a Mohammedan, he had been strucl^ 
with the deepest horror. He did not dwell on Allah's utter 
incapacity for the task, but urged the impossibility of com- 
manding the minds of men on such a subject ; the aliena- 
tion which this scheme wouW produce among the Moslems, 
on whom alone he could rely ; and the hopelessness of con- 
verting the Hindoos, who had resisted so many successive 
invaders. As to the scheme of conquest, he reminded him 
that his possession of India itself was by no means secure ; 
that many districts were still unsubdued ; and that even.ui 
his immediate dominions there were various elements of 
dissension ; nay, that the empire, left to itself, would prob- 
ably pass from him either by revolt or invasion, while he 
would have a very (toubtful chance of gaining another in 
^ Vol. r.— Q 
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its place. Ailah, who did not want strong D^Ciiral aenm, 
meditated on this remonstrance; and instead, as was ex« 
pected, of cutting off the head of his sage adviser, acknow« 
ledged the justice of his observations, and dismissed from 
bis mind for ever these two chimerical designs. 

Although the emperor had thus shown a certain portiori 
of wisdom, his mode of governing was still very loose and 
irregnlar, giving rise to repeated insurrections, to one of 
which he had very nearly fallen a sacrifice. This event so 
strongly affected his mind that he determined upon com- 

f>letely reforming his system of rule. He suppressed the 
icense of the grandees, and introduced so rigid an adminis- 
tration 6f justice, that the merchant, formerly exposed to 
eveiy species of spoliation, now travelled in safety from 
bengal to Cabul, and from Cape Comorin to Ga^imere. 
He renounced the use of wine, emptied his cellars into the 
street, ^nd compelled his omrahs to imitate his example ; so 
that Delhi for several days streamed with that precious 
liquor. The collectors of the revenue, who had been amass- 
in^ larffe fortunes, were reduced to a bare subsistence. Yet 
this reformed system was accompanied with many features 
of b)ind and violent despotism. He employed spies to give 
information of the most secret incidents in the interior of 
, families and in the remotest provinces. The omrahs were 
not permitted to marry, or even to entertain a company, 
without a written authority from the emperor ; and by fines 
and confiscations levied on varioi>3 pretences he ruined a 
number of the overgrown nobles. He reduced the pay of 
the army, but that the soldiers might not suffer he undertook 
to lower the prices of grain and other necessaries in the 
same proportion ; and to this end issued edicts, and adopted 
the most violent measures, which, though of coune abortive, 
must have occasioned great inconvenience and oppression. 
To diminish the value of horses he pn^bited every one 
from keeping them beyond a certain time ; and many poor 
dealers, accused of contravening. this arbitrary statute, were 
whipped or put to death. In spite of all this, the strict ad- 
ministration of justice, and the check put on the licentious 
domination of the omrahs, made his reign at this period be 
regarded as a blessing by the great body of the people. 
Allah even showed a desire fw that higher species of glory 
Which is derived from letters. He invited to his court the 
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most eminent men ; and the presence of Cofii Molana, Co 
rami, and Cuzi Biana, with other sages, was considered as 
rendering this one of the most brilliant eras of Mohammedan 
literature. The emperor himself, ashamed of his -profound 
ignorance,, applied with such zeal to acquire the first ele- 
ments of knowledge, that he was soon able to read the Per- 
sian language. Still it was a very delicate affair for these 
sages to hold conversation wi!h the monarch without making 
him sensible of his own extreme deficiency. Nicer still was 
the duty of expounding to^ him the Mohammedan law, to 
which ms practice formed in many respects a complete con- 
trast ; yet this is said to have been done fidthfuUy, though 
not wimout fear and trembling. 

The history of Allah contains some record of love adven- 
tures, which may afford an idea how this branch of the 
hnperial economy was conducted : — On taking Nahrwalla, 
the capital of Guzerat, he became possessed of the wives 
as well as of the baggage and treasure of its unfortunate 
prince. Among the former was CumladS, esteemed the 
flower of India, who, by her beauty, wit, and accomplish- 
ments, so charmed the conqueror, that, regardless of all 
former ties, he made her his queen. She does not seem to 
have felt her situation very irksome, since ehe afterward 
expressed an earnest wish to be joined by her daughter, 
Dewildd, then thirteen years of age, and who had succeeded 
her mother in the reputation of being the greatest beauty 
in the empire. Allah readily undertook to satisfy her, and 
sent his general, Alip, with a strong army to bring the 
young princess to Delhi, without any reference to her own 
or her &ther's inclinations. These, it seems, happened to 
point in a different direction ; for Dewildd was found already 
on her journey to be united to Singeldeo, prince of the Dec- 
can. Alip, aware that he had to deal with one who ac* 
cepted no excuse, pushed on with such speed, that he over- 
took and completely defeated the escort. They fled into the 
mountains, but were met by a party of the imperial troops. 
A combat ensued, the fair object of which, herself in the 
field, had her horse pierced by an arrow, and she might have 
fallen, had not her women by their screams made known 
who she was, when the conquerors paused, and received her 
with the utmost respect. The beautiful captive was imme- 
diately conveyed to her mother at Delhi, where Chizer, the 
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' •mperoi's son, became enamoured of her ; their lawee 
said to have been happy, and to have inspired one, of the 
most elegant effusions of the poet Chusero. 

Another attempt which Allah made to gratify a nmilar 
passion had a less fortunate issue. Having defeated and 
taken captive the Rajah of Chittore, one of the greatest 
Rajpoot princes, he offered him liberty on the condition of 
adding to the imperial seraglio his daughter, reputed one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished princesses of the age. 
The rajah, overcome by his distress, gave a reluctant con- 
sent ; but the young lady, regarding this prm>08al as fall 
of the deepest dishonour, obtained leave to male trial of a 
plan vtrhich she had contrived for saving her father. She 
announced her readiness to accede to the marriage, and hav- 
ing procured a passport from the imperial court, fitted ont a 
long train of close travelting>chairs, in the most splendid of 
which she 'herself was understood to take her seat. The 
procession advanced to Delhi, and on its arrival an earnest 
request was made on the part of the princess that she should 
without delay be allowed an interview with her parent. A 
petition so natural was readily granted ; uid the whole train 
was admitted into his prison. The chairs being then opened, 
gave out, not a fair retinue of female attendants, but, like 
uie Trojan horse, a band of hardy warriors clad in fuS ar- 
' mour, who instantly cut in pieces the guards, snatched up 
the monarch, and having placed him on a swift hors^ soon 
eluded pursuit. 

Allah, towards the end of his life, abandoned himself again 
to dissolute habits, and is suspected to have been poisoned 
by Kafoor, his profligate favourite, who immediately put out 
the eyes of his sons Chizer and Shadi, and undertook, to 
*Teign himself in the name of Omar, an infant. He was 
soon however assassinated ; and in the year 1316 the crown 
was placed on the head of Mubarick I., one of the emperor^s 
sons. 

There seem to have eitisted hitherto in the Patau dynasty 
certain hereditary rules of good government, to which even 
bad men, after the first crimes that raised them to the throne, 
seldom failed to conform. Allah broke the series, and his 
wicked example was but.too faithfully followed. Mubarick, 
during a reign of three years, disgraced himself by phinging 
lAto all those excesses of debauchery which have consigoed 
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to iQfiuny .the names of Nezo and Heliogabalus. At IraigUi 
Cilusero, an abandoned courtier, hired a band of ruffians^ 
and having entered hisi sleeping apartment, seized him bj 
the hair, and engaged in a desperate struggle, the issue of 
^rhich Mubarick^s extraordinary strength would have ren- 
dered doubtful, had not one of the conspirators cut off his 
head with a sabre. The murderer now attempted to reign* 
but Indi% was not sunk so low as to endure it. An insur- 
rection was raised, and the wretch, deserted by all his ad- 
herents, fled into a tomb, where he was discovered and put 
to death. Amid this confusion, Tuglick, a slave belongmg 
to tha warlike border tribe of the Jits, ascended the throne. 
like all the sovereigns derived from this low origin, he ruled 
well and wisely ; and it was a misfortune to the emjpire when, 
at the end of four years, he was killed by the accidental fall 
of a pavilion. 

Tufflick was succeeded by his son Jonah, who assumed 
the title of Mohammed III. ; but instead of following his 
father's example, his crimes surpassed those of his most 
guilty predecessors, and made him, during a reign of twenty- 
45even years, the execration of the East. Mubarick was a 
monster of debauchery, — Mohammed of cruelty. His ac- 
tions exceeded in atrocity the greatest enormities of the 
worst of the Cesars. On conceiving umbrage at any class 
of the inhabitants, he assembled his warriors as for a hunt* 
then told them that men, not animals, were to be the ob- 
jects of chase. The devoted district was subjected to 
military execution ; the people were massacred, their eyes 
were put out, or their heads were carried to Delhi and sus- 
pended in rows along the walls. Among his minor oppres- 
sions were those of grinding the cultivator with enormous 
taxes and debasing the coin ; and when by these proceed- 
ings he had driven the farmers in large bodies to abandon 
the fields, he became enraged, and set out on one of his 
bloody hunts. Notwithstanding, he professed himself a 
friend of religion and a patron ef learned men ; he was 
besides energetic, temperate, attentive to business, sup- 
pressed vigorously the rebellions which his cruelty excited^ 
and continued during his life to tyrannize over India. 

This prince seems in many respects to have followed the 
evil example of Allah. The conquest of the world, w^ich 
the one only meditated and wisely renouncedi the other ao* 

Q2 
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tufilly attempted. He began by sending a linndred tiboa- 
sand men against China ; but in advancing through the 
steeps and defiles of the Himmaleh, for which they seem 
to have been entirely unprepared, they suffered so severely, 
that the greater part of them perished, and only a handfiol 
returned to Delhi. He had prepared also an immense force 
for the conquest of Khorassan and Mavar-ul-Nahar, com- 
prehending the territories of Samarcand and Bochara ; bat 
the alarm of insurrection at home deterred him from this 
wild expedition. Rebellion stalked round him on every 
side, and shook almost all his provinces ; yet his energy, 
military skill, and barbarity enabled him to suppress it, and 
to maintain his reign of terror. Only the noble and dis- 
tant kingdom of the Deccan, the conquest of Allah, finally 
defied all his efforts. Such Was his eagerness for its pxe- 
servation, that he at one time relinquished the grandeur of 
imperial Delhi) and removed his court and residence to 
' Deoghlre) the capital of the former, which he named Dow- 
latabad, or the Fortunate City. The pressure of circunk- 
stances, however, compelled him to resume his wonted seat 
of government, and he ultimately saw the Deccan formed 
into an independent monarchy. Hassen Caco, a Mogul 
chieftain, assumed the title of Allah I., and became the 
founder of a mighty dynasty. Mohammedydt appears, had 
at length resolved to adopt a milder system ; but death in- 
terrupted him before he could realize his intentions, and 
delivered India from the dreadfhl scourge of his govemment 
in the year 1351. 

This monarch was succeeded by his cousin, Ferose III^ 
"a prince happily of a very different temper. Under him 
the arts of peace flourished, and the rights of humanity 
were respected. He is said to have built thirty reservoirs ' 
for irrigation, a hundred bridges, forty mosques, thirty col- 
leges, with many other works of splendour and utility. He 
has been accused of bein? unwarlike, yet he showed no 
want of vigour in suppressing the few insurrections which 
arose under his goveriiment. In a particular ease he was 
even charged with an excess of severity. That he did not 
attempt to reconquer the Deccan, a great and distant king- 
dom, now firmly established under a powerfVil dynasty, was 
probably a resolution as wise and beneficial for his peo^ 
$8fo^ himself. India, during hi? reign of thirty-eight yean» 
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bnstlied from her long calamities ; industry reared its head ; 
but after his removal the empire was involved in fresh dis* 
asters. 

The short reigns of Tuglick II. Abu Bicker, and Mo- 
hammed lY., exemplified the precarious nature of oriental 
power. Mahmoud III. was a minor ; the crown was dis- 
puted by Nuserit, grandson to Ferose III., and almost all 
the provii^ces were setting up for independence when, in the 
year 1397, India was assailed by an enemy whom her ut- 
most strength, guided by her ablest monarchs, would scarcely 
have been able to resist. 

Timur (whom we shall not, with Colonel Briggs, name 
Teimoor) was certainly one of the most remarkable amohff 
the conquerors of Asia. If his career did not, like that of 
Zingis, include China and Muscovy, his conquests in India, 
Persia, and the Turkish empire, which he almost totally 
subverted, brought him more conspicuously into the view 
of the western world. High panegyrics have been pro- 
nounced in the East on his justice and humanity ; and these 
have 4»een studiously repeated by the long line of princet 
who derived their lineage from his house. Timur, it is true, 
in the Book of Institutes written at least with his sanction, 
shows some correct ideas as to the duties of a sovereign, 
which, in a forrtaal dissertation, he endeavours to prove that 
he himself had signally fulfilled. Yet he numbers among 
them extensive conquest, the spreading of Islamism by dint 
of arms,- and the most rigid enforcement of Ms own despotic 
principles. He even applauds the maxim, that when a prince 
has commanded any thing, though he become sensible that 
it is vtrrong, he ought not the less to enforce the mandate, 
lest his authority should be in any degree compromised. 
He and his adherents boast of his humanity to a submissive 
enemy ; but this submission he required to be instant and 
entire, — such as could scarcely ever be expected from b. na- 
tion wantonly invaded. His mercy seldom availed to pro- 
tect a people firom the horrors of conquest, which appeared 
in indiscriminate massacre and huge pyramids of heads 
reared as trophies of victory. Thus to go round the world 
exterminating nations with the words of humanity in his 
mouth, seems more odious than even the blind and barbarous 
ravages of Genseric and Attila. That Timur, in the couii- 
trie* subjected to his sway, might secure a regular adminit* 
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trttion of justice, and study to promole (h.« |Miblie prospfln^^ 
may be betieved, since this, in oriental histoiy, is often com- 
l»ned with the most boundless and savage ambition. Yet 
the narrative of Clavijo the Spanish ambassador, who vinled. 
his court at Samarcand, and describes its rude pomp, shows 
that his system of rule was thoroughly despotic. For ex- 
ample, he sent one day for the governor of the cky, and, 
charging him with having abused his trust, caused his head 
to be struck off without a moment's delay ; and two chie& 
who ventured to mtercede for the sufferer shared the aaine 
fate* Having once ordered a broad street to be formed in 
twenty days, the workmen began in such furious haste, 
demolishing every house that stood in their way, that the 
owners had scarcely time to remove with their most precloas 
effects. They humbly requested some small compenstttion ; 
but he stomly replied that all Samarcand belonged to him. 
When his couriers halted at any stage, they immediately 
began applying the whip in every direction till relays were 
foniished ; and if they met a horse on the road which would 
serve their purpose, instantly seized it, striking off Iho 
owner's head if he offered any resistance. 

Timur seems to have had no pretext for the invasion of 
India, except the desire of possessing it and the hope of suc- 
cess afforded^ by its distracted condition. He set out firom 
Samarcand in 1397, and advanced without difficulty alimg 
the immense Plains of Bactria. Then he had to scale the 
tremendous barrier of the Indian Caucasus, whose steep 
and rugged passes were peculiarly unfit for the march of 
the heavy Scythian horsemen. He scornfully disdained to 
use any means for conciliating 4he fierce and warlike na- 
tives; they accordingly opposed him at eveiy step, and 
though they could not arrest his progress, they inflicted upon 
him extensive loeses. Yet it seems an exaggeration to as- 
sert, that there were certain points where he could not ad* 
▼ance without being lowered down from the cliffs by means 
of ropes. His cavalry, it is obvious,< could not proceed in 
such a country, or be aided by similar expedients ; and if 
there was a road for them, he might follow on foot. At 
length, having crossed the Indus, he marched towards 
Moultan, already occupied by his nephew, Peer Mohammed, 
who had, however, been haid pressed by the Pataa omrahs, 
M^peetally the Qoveiiior of Batneir, Timur, by joining hi* 
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fomses to those of his relative, became superior in the field. 
It was determined to begin with the capture of Batneir, a 
fortress -considered almost impregnable, and he moved 
against it, with only 10,000 of his chosen veterans. The 
troops within the walls, encouraged by the smallness of this 
number, marched out and gave battle ; but they could not 
withstand the shock of the Mogul cavalry, who pursued 
them to the city, entered it along with them, and were soon 
masters of all except the citadel. Timur then ordered the 
execution of five hundred of those who had shown the 
greatest enmity to his nephew. The view of this barbarous 
execution drove the Hindoos, who still held the fort, into a 
phrensy of desperation. They set fire to the place, killed 
their wives and children, then rushed wildly forth to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. Every individual perished, yet 
not before several thousands of the Moguls had fallen, — « 
loss by which Timur was so exasperated, that he gave or- 
ders fcMT an indiscriminate massacre. 

The conqueror, collecting all his forces, now advanced 
upon Delhi, ravaging the country as he passed. Whatever 
good might have been shown by Timur elsewhere, India 
knew him only in crime and terror. Finding himself en- 
cumbered with an enormous* multitude of captives, and 
alarmed lest they should rise against him, he issued the hor- 
rid mandate for a general butchery ; and a hundred thou- 
sand are said to have been put to death. 

Mahmoud having shut himself up in Delhi with 40,000 
foot and 1 0,000 horse, the invader became apprehensive that 
if his opponent should resolve to remain with this large force 
in a strongly-fortified position, the siege might be arduous, 
or at least ruinously protracted . To allure him into the field, 
he directed that only small parties should present themselves 
in front, with a studied display of weakness and timidity, 
as if only waiting a serious attack to commence their retreat. 
Mahmoud fell into the snare, marched out, and presented 
his whole army, with a numerous body of elephants, drawn 
up in battle-array. The fortune of the field was then in the 
hands of Timur ; his troops, rendered hardy and skilfii) by 
a life of warfare, were opposed only to an effeminate and 
tumultuary crowd, who were instantly broken and pursued 
to the gates of Delhi. The emperor fled into Guserat;- 
wliile tlw city sulnxiitted and received a foreign gairison. 
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SttMMiis vavy 10 to tiie extent of the guilt of Timiar ui 
the fatal scene which ensued. The adherents of the Mogfiil 
dynasty assert that while that prince was celebrating a great 
festival in his camp, he was ^rprised by the view of the 
flames ascendinff from the capital. FerishtS) however, gives 
more credit, and seemingly with reason, to the report, that 
some of his troops having acted with violence towards the 
citizens, the latter rose and killed several of their nnmber ; 
upon which Timar gave up this immense metropolis to an 
nniestrained pillage. The unhappy Hindoos, in a state of 
distraction, slew their wives, then rushed out upon their 
enemies ; but the efforts of this undisciplined crowd availed 
nothing against the warlike array of the Moguls; the 
streets of Delhi streamed with blood ; and, after a shoirt 
contest, the unresisting natives were led captive by hundveds 
out of the city. 

Timur, under what impulse does not appear, instead <^ 
advancing into the rich countries of Oude and Bengal, di- 
rected his march towards the Upper Ganges, and reached 
that river near Hurdwar. He then suddenly formed the 
resolution of retracing his steps, and marched along the 
lower borders of the Himmaleh range, maintaining severe 
combats with its brave inhabitants, and everywhere marking 
his path with blood. Having suppressed an insurrection at 
Lahore, he recrossed the Indus, and proceeded without delay 
opon the grand expedition in which he vanquished Bajazet, 
and laid prostrate for a time the rising empire of the Otto- 
mans.. 

But, after his departure, he exerdsed scarcely any sway 
over India. Money was indeed coined in his name, and 
its princes owned themselves nommally his vassals, bi 
other respects, his inroad served only to aggravate the anar- 
chy under which that hapless empire was doomed to groan. 
The governor of each province asserted a temporary inde- 
pendence ; Delhi, for some time abahc^oned, began to bexe- 
peopled, and passed ftom one hand to another. Malunond 
sometimes resigned himself to a private station, and then 
made attempts to resume the rank of emperor. It was not 
till 1413, when he died, and Chizer, viceroy of MonUan, 
aieized the throne, and held it as the representative of Timor, 
that any amelioration was felt. This eovemor exeiciaed 
authoiity with vigour and wisdom, and Uie empire began to 
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JMGver its wonted fbnn and strenji^. l^eie was no longn* 
indeed any attempt to comprehend in it Bengal, Gkicerat, or 
the Deccan ; but it still comprised Delhi, Agn, with other 
provinces composing Hindostan Proper, and even held by « 
precarious tenure those of Moultan and Lahore; 

There are few remarkable features in the race of princes 
who now succeeded. Mubarick, after a mild and rather 
enlightened administration of thirteen years, was assassin*- 
ated by his vizier. The weak reigns of Mohammed Y. 
and AUah II. had nearly dissolved the empire, when it was 
seized and held for thirty-eight years by the firm and cau- 
tious hand of Bheloli. His son, Secunder I., supported his 
reputation ; but Ibrahim II., who succeeded, though vigor- 
ous and brave, was severe and unpopular. He was there- 
fore very ill prepared for the great crisis which impended 
over the country. 

After the death of Timur and fab accomplished son, Shah 
Rokh, his vast dominion fell to pieces. Not only were its' 
distant provinces severed, but its original domain of Traas- 
oziana was split into portions, for which the different 
branches of his family fiercely contended. The territory of 
Kokaun, or Ferghana, a fine valley nearly enclosed by moun- 
tains, extending along the Upper Jaxartes, was inherited 
by a son of a great-grandson of Timur, aged only twelve, 
named Baber. 

This youth proved perhaps the most singular personage 
in oriental history. He was the knight-errant of Asia, and 
spent his whole life losing and winning kingdoms. The 
adventures which the romancers of the middle ages ascribe 
to their fabulous heroes wero realized in him. At one mo- 
ment he was ruler of a great kingdom, in the next had i 
scarcely a hut to shelter huu ; now he was at the head of a 
numerous army, and now he was scarcely able to muster a 
hundred adherents. Once ejected from his native kingdom, 
and reduced to two hundred and forty followers, he deter- 
mined to attack Samarcand, the military capital of Asia, and 
defended by a strong army. He approached at midnight, 
scaled the walls, was joined by a number of adherents, made 
the city resound with shouts of victory, and produced such 
an alarm, that Subiani (he king fled, abandoning his me- 
teopoUs and kingdom to Baber, who held them for a consid- 
erable time. Driven afterward from this and other pos- 
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8e98M>ns, and haying no longer any. district Which owned 
his power, he resolved to attack Cabol. The state of anar- 
chy in which that country was involved made the people 
eagerly welcome a chief of vigorous character and hijgh 
reputation, who might suppress the rival elaims by which it 
was distracted. On the same grounds he was invited to 
Gandahar. A formidable insurrection was raised against 
him ; but Baber challenged successively five omrabs, and 
slew them in single combat, when the hostile army was 
moved with such admiration that they jat once submitted. 

Baber) having established himself in Cabol, undertook 
several expeditions to the borders of Hindostan, and the couiv 
tfies on the Indus. A considerable time, however, elapsed 
ere, in his own figurative language, he finally " placed his 
footstep in the stirrup of resolutioi^" and stood fcHrth as a 
candidate for the imperial throne. He marched upon Delhi 
yith only 13,000. horse, while Ibrahim came to meet him 
with a hundred thousand cavalry and a thousand elephants ; 
but the bravery and experience of the hardy sons of the 
mountains more than compensated the inequality of num- 
bers. ' The Moslem, ignorant of the military art, drew up 
his army in one extended line, which the active charge of the 
Moguls soon threw into conflision. The emperor, bK>wever> 
gallantly advancing in person with his chosen troops, at- 
tached the enemy's centre, where the combat was almost 
confined to the two competitors for the sovereignty. Ibra- 
him fell ; all his army fled ; and Baber, in the year 162^ 
seated himself on the throne of Delhi. 

This closed the dynasty, or rather the soceessive dynas- 
ties, of the Patah emperors. During the three hundred 
years that they occupied the throne of India, there was 
scarcely one family which swayed the sceptre for three gene- 
rations. Not a few were slaves purchased from the regions 
of Afghanistan and Tartary^ raised to high office by impe- 
rial favour, and to the empire by crime and treason. No 
country could be in a more humbled state than India durizig 
this period*; the slave of slaves, trampled upon by a fi^reign 
Soldiery bigotedly hostile to all her creeds and institutions; 
and yet so mysteriously are human things ordered, that wHh 
the exception of a few partial shocks, and some short inter- 
vals of misrule, she Was; throughout this era, well governed 
prosperous, and happy 
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€HAPTER VIII 

"The Mogul Dynasty to Aurengzebe, 

BftMr— Hto Death and Character— Hamaioon— His Explotfa— Driveri 
flrom tho Empire-^Misfortttnea — Reign of Shere— flumaioon returnay 
and again mounts the Thron^—Akbar succeed*— His daring Achieye- 
ments-^Mode of governing— Ayeen Akberry— Portugese Missiona 
fHim Goa— Beign of Jehangire— Visit of Hawkins— Embassy of Sir 
Thomas Roe^Tbe Mogul Court— Rebelliona apaiost Jehangire— Hia 
Death— Reign of Shah Jehan— Rebellion of Lodi— Sons of Shah Je-' 
ban— Their Contests for tbe Sovereignty- Success tf Aurengzebe-^ 
Dethrones his Father and beeomea Emperor. ' 

Babbr was seated on the throne of India $ but it was not 
as yet either secure or firmly established. The Patan om- 
T^s, holding sway each in his separate province, detested 
the Mogul rule as a foreign usurpation, while they had 
gained to their interest the leading Rajpoot princes, the 
bravest part of the Hindoo population^ An army of 100,000 
men was mustered in the west, headed by Mahmoud, brother 
to the late emperor. Baber, surrounded on all sides by open 
enemies or feigned allies, and having Aone on whom he coultl 
repose confidence except the snMdl band whom he had 
broQffht down from the mountains, was in a truly critical 
position. His troops were struck with panic ; some even 
of his bravest captains advised him to retreat into Cabul, or 
at least to the provinces on the Indus. But his lofty spirit 
indignantly repelled the idea of renouncing without a strug<^ 

gle so great an empire. He proclaimed that the voice of 
onour was loud in his ear, and with an enthusiasm which 
communicated itself to his ttdherehts, exclaimed, ** Since 
death is inevitable, it is glorious to meet him with courage^ 
fiice to fiice, rather than to shrink back, to gain a few years 
of a miserable and ignominious existence ; since what can 
we inherit but fame beyond the limits of the gfavc ;"— ;• 
quoting to the same effect some verses from the Shah Na< 
meh. Availing himself of the circumstance that a great 
proportion of the enemy professed the Hindoo faith, he ap* 
pealed to the religious zeal of his troops, and made then 
Vol. I— R 
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swear on* the Koran to conquer or die. There were par* 
ticuiars in his own life which ill fitted hun for acting tbe- 
part of a Moslem champion ; but he made avow henceforth 
to renounce the use of wine, in which he had publicly and 
profusely indulged; and« the golden goblets which had 
graced the imperial banquets were broken in pieces and 
given to the poor. 

Baber, having thusdtily seasoned the minds of his troops, 
proceedeid to the military arrangements, which he conducted 
with singular ability. The enemy had an immense superi- 
ority in brave though not highiy-disciplined cavalry ; while 
he had only bands of liffhChorse, &ted rather for pursuit and 
plunder than for the dutiesr of a regular field. His chief 
strength consisted in a body of musketeers and a train df 
artillery ; forces hitherto little employed in the wars of In- 
dia. The guns, ranged in front, and chained together, pre- 
sented a kind of wall to the enemy. Behind were the in- 
fantry, while squadrous of horsemen filled the intervals. 
Early in the morning the Patan armyadvanced, spread their 
wings, and enveloped the little phalanx of Baber. But, by 
means of his firearms and artillery, he repelled the attacks 
which they continued to make during » ffreat part of the 
day. At length, when he saw them exmusted and dis- 
pirited by repeated repulses, he collected t^^ro' brigades of 
chosen troops, and led them on to a grand' charge,* faielbie 
which the whole adverse army gave way, and' many ofit*^ 
most distinguished chie£i remained on the field of battle. 

Although this powerful confederacy against Baber was- 
thus entirely broken, be did not yet hold peaceful possessioii 
of the great throne which he had ascended. He was dis^ 
turbed by insurrections both in India and in Cabul ; and at' 
length, after reigning as emperor only five years, he died iiv 
1630. 

Baber may be ranked as the most accomplished prince* 
that ever ruled over Hindostan, although not perhaps either 
the ^atest or best. His valour was brilliant ; and several 
of his exploits are considered as surpassing even the most 
heroic of those achieved by Timur his ancestor. Tet hie 
talents are observed to have been rather those of a daring 
partisan than of a great captain. He was almost as often 
defeated as victorious, and for a long period lost kingdome 
as fiist as he won them. But in the latter part of his reign 
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"biB militaiy PoUcy seenn to have asBumed a mora fixed 
character, and in the great battles on the Plains of Hindostan 
be showed no want of the most consummate generalship. 
His bodily strength and dexterity, both in sports and warlike 
exercises, are described as aJmost- preternatural. He was a 
master in the arts of poetry and music, and the Commen- 
taries in which he has related the events of his own life, 
and of which Doctor Leyden and Mr. firskine have fur* 
nished an excellent translation, display, not indeed any pro- 
found habits of philosophical reflection, but a shrewd and 
strong sense, combined with an active spirit of observation 
on the various scenes which passed before him. They ex* 
hil)it also an interesting view of the manners of oriental 
courts and camps. The high moral qualities which have 
been ascribed to Baber appear somewhat more problematicaL 
His temper was amiable, generous, and open ; and though 
lys conduct in the field was stained by some examples of the 
barbarity incident to his nation, clemency and humanity 
were often signally displayed even towards his most invete- 
rate enemies. His protection of mercantile caravans, on 
occasions when the laws of war would have authorized him 
to plunder them, and thus to supply his most urgent wants, 
majrks an equitable and liberal disposition. Yet we nowhere 
see in him the edifying picture of a monarch devoting him- 
self in peace to the improvement of his country and the 
happiness of his people, — a spectacle so repeatedly exhibited 
even by the slave-sovereigns of the Patan dynasty. It is 
true the unsettled state of his fortunes left him little leisura 
for these tranquil and benignant cares ; yet H^ also was 
owing in no small degree to his restless temper, which im- 
pelled him continually to new schemes of conquest and pei^ 
sonal aggrandizement. In his youth he rigidly abstained 
from wine, but afterward indulged to great excess. He 
«ven gives a disgusting account of the orgies celebrated with 
his jovial comrades ; irregularities which appear to have 
shortened his life, though they never diverted his attention 
firom afiairs of state. 

Baber bequeathed his troubled empire to his son Humai- 
oon, an amiable and accomplished prince, possessed of re- 
ilned though somewhat fantastic tastes. He was particu- 
larly devoted to the study of the heavenly bodies, which in 
that age and country was much tinctured viiik judicial 
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astrology. He fitted up seven halls of receptkm, and dedi« 
ciUed one to each of the planets. Militaiy commandenr 
were received in, the hall of Mars ; judges and secretaries 
in that of Mercury ; amhassadors, poets, and travellers in 
the hall of the moon. From these recreations he was roaaed 
by the urgent cares of empire, to which he showed himself 
fully equd. He was soon involved in war with Bahadur, 
who had obtained the sovereignty of Guzerat. A mistaken- 
religious zeal induced him to leave that prince unmolested 
while engaged in hostilities against the pagan Prinee of 
Chittore ; but he now advanced with so great a force, and 
conducted operations so ably, that Bahadur was obliged to 
retreat into Guzerat, unable to meet his antagonist m the 
field. He fied to Ahmedabad, having deposited his treasures 
in Chupanni, which was then considered an almost impreg- 
nable fortress. The emperor, however, at the head of a 
chosen band, mounted the perpendicular face of the rock by 
fixing in it iron spikes, and carried the place by suiprise ; 
an exploit considered equal to any achieved either hj Timor 
or Baber. After this glorious termination of his mrst war^ 
he might have expected a peaceful and prosperous reign ; 
but it was speedily disturbed by his brothers Camiran and 
Hindal, who were imboldened in their criminal designs by 
his excessive mildness and lenity. Having divisions of the 
army placed under their command, they successively laid 
claim to the supreme power. These dissensions encouraged 
Shere Khan, a Patau chief, still in possession of Bengal, ta 
advance with a powerful army affainst Humaioon, who, un- 
able from the distracted state of nis affairs to muster a soiL 
ficient force, was worsted, and returned in a diM!omfited 
condition to Agra. The brothers, seeing that their disunioB 
was about to produce the ruin of their house, rallied round 
the emperor, though not with the requisite cordiality. Hu- * 
maioon raised another army, and marched against Shere ; 
but was again completely defeated, obliged to abandon hia 
capital, and to seek xtefuge among the little princes on the 
border. Few, however, remain faithful to a fallen monaich. 
After being obliged to fly from several courts, he sought 
protection in that of Maldeo, who had been the most urgent 
in his proffers of amity and alliance ; but finding that this 
base chief had resolved to seize and deliver him to the ene- 
my, he ielt himself compelled to remove instantly with him 
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few femaininff adherents aeroes the Weatem Desert to the 
hanks of the Indus. In this march he experienced a train 
of calamity such as scarcely ever befell even the most unfor- 
tmate princes of the East. His horse having dropped down 
^ead with fatigue and thitst, the lord of the world could not 
procure another^ till a common trooper deaired his own 
mother to quit that on which she rode, and give it to hinu 
After suffering dreadful agonies from want of water, the 
party came to a deep and copious well ; but they had only 
one bncket, and when it was drawn up such crowds rushed 

. forward that the rope broke, the bucket fell in, and several 
^ere precipitated alter it. Meantime, the rearguard was 
ffepeatedly obliged to turn and repulse the enemy, who pur- 
Wed close behind. Many of them perished ere they reached 
Amercot, on the opposite boundary of the desert. . In the 
idepth of this calamity it was announced to Humaioon that 
his sultana had given birth to a son, the celebrated Akbar^ 

* Afterward the greatest prince of the East ; but the emperor 
was obli^d to pursue his flifht, leaving his infant child to 
fall into Uie hands of a treacherous chief, by whom he was 
4lelivered over to Camiran, his brother and mortal enemy. 

Humaioon sought refuge in Persia, and was received with 
the most magnificent hospitality by Shah Tamasp, who en- 
abled him even to maintain the outward forms of imperial 
rank. Having agreed to emlmiee the Shiite creed or heresy, 
which in Persia is held the only true faith, he was furnished 
with ten thousand men, to be employed in the recovery of 
his lost emfMre. He marched first mto Cabul, where he was 
again encountered by fraternal rivalry, that territory having 
been usurped by his brother Camiran. He next advanced 
and laid siege to Gandahar, which surrendered, when he 
proceeded with a superior force against Cabul. There Ca- 
miran awaited his approach, and on his arrival exhibited on 
the walls his boy Akbar bound to a fiineral-pile, intimating 
that he would forUiwith put the child to death if the father 
s^urald proceed to an attack upon the city. The latter, un- 
moved by this painful spectacle, intimated his determina^ 
lion to persevere, only adding the most dreadful threats if 
Uie hornd deed were perpetrated. The barbarian renounced 
his meditated crime, and with his ailherents retreated firom 
Cabul. Humaioon entered the gates, embraced his son, and 
found himself again a king. He reigned nine years in that 
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city, though constantly harassed by his brother, who, after 
redacing him repeatedly to great distress, was at last com* 
pletely vanquished. 

Meantime, Shere had become undisputed master of the 
empire, and extended its limits on every side. He swayed 
the sceptre wisely and well, at which the Mogul historians 
are astonished, considering the treason by which he gained 
it ; but Shere, as a Patan, owed only a very slight alle- 
giance to the house of Baber. His arrangements for the 
accommodation of travellers, which in the East devolve 
generally upon the sovereign, were on a scale of which no 
former reign afforded an example. Across the entire breadth 
of Hindostan, from the Ganges to the Indus, a space of 
three thousand miles, there was formed a highroad hordeied 
with fruit-trees, with a well at every two miles, and caza- 
vanseras at every stage, where the traveller was iccommo- 
dated at the public expense. Justice was maintained invi- 
olate ; general security reigned ; and his death, at the end 
of five years, was considered a national calamity. His soa 
Selim supplied his place nine years, though neither with 
equal wisdom nor ability ; but when he died, leaving his 
heir a minor, the empire, during the short reigns of Monam- 
raed and Ibrahim, was distracted by dissensions among the 
royal family and by the revolt of numerous omrahs and 
viceroys. The friends of Humaioon then assured him that 
his appearance with an army in any degree formidable 
would at once lay in the dust this ill-cemented domini<m. 
Not beinpr yet very fSrmly seated on the throne of Cabal, he 
felt considerable hesitation in answering this call ; bat at 
length he mustered 1 5,000 horse, and marched to the Indas, 
where Byram, his best general, joined him with a body of 
veterans from Oandahar. 

The army, having crossed the river, first encountered 
Tartar Khan, governor of Lahore, whom Byram surprised 
and defeated. Meantime, the Patan omrahs had placed on 
the throne Secunder, nephew to Shere, a prince qualified 
to lead them with vigour and ability. Having assembled 
80*000 men, he marched to m6et the invader ; and the battle 
was fought with an obstinacy suitable to the great prize for 
which the parties contended. On the side of the Moguls, 
it was conducted with energy and prudence by Humaioon 
and Byram ; but it was chi^y distingiushed for the qdea- 
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did heioiflm exhibited by the young Akbar, then only thir- 
tJdea, whose example inspired the troops with almost super- 
natural ardour. The Patau host was at length completely 
routed and dispersed, and Secunder fled into the mountains 
of the north, leaving all the fine Plain of Hindostan open to 
the conqueror. 

Humaioon advanced to Delhi, and seated himself on his 
father's throne, from which he had been thirteen years ex- 
cluded. He mounted it, however, only that he might die 
upon it ; for in less than a year after, descending the marble 
stairs of the palace, he fell, and was so severely bruised that 
he expired in a few days. He was a prince brave, amiable, 
and learned, and his life was diversified with greater vicis- 
situdes than that, perhaps, of any other eastern monarch. 
These are imputed, in a great measure, to his excessive 
lenity, especially towards brothers who ill deserved it. Fe- 
rishta even decides that had he been a worse man he would 
have been a greater prince. No example, indeed, can afford 
a stronger apology for that cruelty which deforms the his- 
tory of oriental kings. The principle of primogeniture, so 
firmly established in Europe, has there scarcely any hold on 
the feelings of the people ; and any prince of the blood- 
loyal who can form a party or become popular may cherish 
the hope of expelling the reigning sovereign and investing 
himself with the imperial purple. 

In 1556 Akbar began his reign of fifty-one years, during 
which he proved himself, perhaps, the greatest and wisest 
of all the monarchs who have swayed the sceptre of India. 
Seated while yet a boy of thirteen on the throne of so great 
an empire, he could not find his position very secure. The 
country teemed with rebellion, raised often by noblemen 
who had a better right than himself to the provinces for 
which they contended, the Patan omrahs, the Rajpoot 
prinees, and sometimes his own discontented officers. These 
enemies he encountered with a display of talent and hero- 
bm somewhat better suited, indeed, to a knight-errant than 
to the commander of a great army. Marching to c^ncounter 
the rebel chiefs of Bengal, he was impatient at finding him- 
self separated firom them by the Ganges, without any means 
of transporting his army across that river. He suddenly 
I conveyed to the other side a hundred chosen horse, and, 
^ having collected a few adherents in the adjoimng district, 
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advanced directly to the attack. The enemy, ooondetinff 
themselves completely secured in their camp by the broad 
stream, had been indulging in mirth and festivity ; so that 
the' sound of the drums beating the imperial march stmck 
them with amazement and panic, which, as usual in the 
undisciplined armies of the East, were soon followed by 
confusion. Akbar immediately rushed against the tents of 
the rebel commander Zeman, who fell after a gallant re«st> 
ance ; and then the whole of his immense host, deprived of 
its head, fled in irretrievahle rout before a handful of assail- 
ants. 

At another time, Akbar received intelligence that some 
Mogul chiefii had raised a rebellion in Guzerat, and besieged 
Ahmedabad, the capital. He instantly despatched from 
Agra two thousand cavalry, whom he hunself followed with 
a chosen troop, and, marching at the rate of eighty miles 
daily, reached in nine days the scene of action. When the 
enemy's scouts, who, inquiring whose army it was, were 
informed that it was led by the king of kings, brought the 
2htelligence to their camp, the rebel troops, struck with tiiis 
event as almost miraculous, were with difficulty withheld 
from immediate flight. They were, however, marched to 
the field, where after a brisk action they were completely 
defeated, and their commander taken. Akbar, while his 
soldiers were engaged in the pursuit, remained with 200 
men on the top of a hill, where he saw advancing against 
him a body of 5000 horse, whom the enemy had not been 
able to bring forward to the main action. His officers urged 
the necessity of instant retreat ; but, rejecting this ienoUe 
counsel, he caused the imperial drums to beat, and led on 
his small detachment as if it had been the van of a great 
army. The enemy, thus deceived, fled, and were poraaed 
for several miles. On the same day the emperor entered 
Ahmedabad, and the insurrection was finally suppressed. 
On a different occasion, with not more than 160 horse he 
attacked the rear of a large detachment, and gained some 
advantage, which struck the whole host with such astonbh- 
ment that they broke up and fled in every direction. Hav- 
ing afterwaid to contend with Daood, the suba of Bengal, 
he challenged him to single combat in so daring a manner 
that the latter slunk off without venturing to £ee the «n»> 
peror in the field. 
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These proceeding's were much out ot militaiy rule, and 
nasiiitable to the monarch of fifty millions of men and the 
commander of a mighty anny. Yet the Hindoos and the 
orientals in general are wonderfully acted on by impressions 
of the marveliouB, and are prone to exaggerate whatever 
has any tincture of that quality. The daring exploits of 
Akbar, therefore, invested him in their eyes with a myste« 
rioos and preternatural character, which withered the hearts 
of his enemies, and secured victory better than the most 
ably-conducted operations of a regular campaign. Thus he 
not only preserved the central provinces in complete tran- 
qoillity, but reduced Guzerat, Bengal, part of the Deccan, 
and nearly all that had ever been included under the Mo- 
hanmiedan dominion. 

One of the most valuable performances of Akbar was the 
work called the Ayeen Akberiy, containing a complete sur- 
vey of the empire, executed under his direction and that of 
Abul Fazel, his ^le and enlightened minister. It com- 
prises a iuU account of every, thing connected with his do- 
minions, government, and occupations, from the highest 
affairs of state down to the catching of partridges and the 
tfuning asud feeding of hawks ; for even the games which 
served for the emperor's recreation afforded him, as he 
hoasts, the opportunity of studying the temper of the officers 
mho served under him. The statistical details describing 
the extent and productions of the different provinces are of 
the greatest value. They seem to have been collected 
chiefly with a view to the regulation of the revenue, in which 
lespect Akbar represents himself as having relieved the 
people from a great part of the imposts levied from them by 
his predecessors. Yet the portion which he himself ex- 
acted was by no means light, amounting to no less than a 
ihird of the whole produce of the land. He admits that 
under the ancient Hindoo administration the proportion was 
only a sixth; in Iran or Persia only a tenth; but these 
governments, he states, raised a number of other taxes, 
which pressed on the people with much greater severity. 
Akbar, on the contrary, took off all the imposts except this 
one on the produce of land. Among those abolished he 
enumerates a capitation-tax, poll-taxes on labourers and on 
fishermen, imposts on eveiy kind of tree, on oxen, on the 
sale of cattle, with others either pre98inj^ har^ pp ^e jfK>or, 
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m obrtmcCing the regular course of commene. His my^bem 
of taxation, therefore, notwithstanding its Ivge anoiBit, 
afforded probably a c<M]8iderBble leUef to the great bodj of 
his sabjects. 

During Akbar's reign the iiiat European mianan of a i»- 
ligioDS nature arrired at the Mogul court. He appears not^ 
indeed, to have attached himself to any particular fiitli, hoi 
to have felt an ardent curioeity respecting the different 
classes into which mankind were divided, and thnr reapecU 
ive forms of worship and belief. Having heard, Ifacnifon^ 
of a new people from a distant region of the earth profess* 
ing a religion altogether different nom any held in India, he 
expressed a desire to see and converse with them. A l^tcr 
was sent to the Portuguese at Goa requesting that eertain 
nussionaries would come with all the books of their law and 
gospel, assuring them of the most honourable reception. 
The name of the Mogul conveyed to European ears some 
impressions of terror ; but the pious individuals selected for 
the duty determined to allow no such motives to induce 
them to decline an opening which might lead to important 
results. On the 3d December, 156§, accordingly, three 
(Aquaviva, Monserrate, and Enriques) took their d^iaitais 
for Surat. 

Having reached that capital, the missionaries, under the 
escort of a body of horse, crossed first the Tuptee and then 
the Nerbudda; after which they passed Mandoo, which 
they concluded must have been one of the greatest cities in 
the world, its ruins covering a space sixteen leagues in gu> 
cumference. They next came to the large town of Ougon. 
On their way they had tbe opportunity of observing the su-^ 
perstitious practices of the Banians, who would neither kill 
nor see killed any living thing, and who, while they ne- 
glected the sick and infirm among their brethren, maintained 
large and highly-endowed hospitals for various species of 
birds and beasts. A Portuguese captain contrived to extort 
money by merely collecting a number of dogs, and threat^ 
ening to kill them, till a high ransom was paid. There 
were seen also in every town pyramids of various form and 
size reared in memory of ladies who had burned themsdves 
on the tombs of their husbands. The missionaries, from 
the peculiarity of their appearance and dress, were some- 
times exposed to insult, and sometimei excited immftdnratt 
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bunti of laughter ; but the Mog[Ul guard protected thetn 
from any serious annoyance. Bands of pilgrims were met 
coming from the ceremony of holy ablution in the Ganges, 
to obtain the fiill benefit of which they had been shayen all 
over. At length, on the 19th February, the Christians 
were received by a larse body of troops mounted on horses, 
camels, and dromedaries, by whom they were honourably 
escorted to Futt3^ore, where the emperor then resided. 

The missionaries were immediately admitted into the 
presence of Akbar, whom they describe as a man about 
fifty, of European complexion, and bearing on his counte- 
nance strong marks of intelligence. He gave them the 
most gracious reception, offering them every thing, even 
money, though he was greatly ^ified by their refusing it* 
When an image of the crucifiiaon was exhibited, he testified 
a respectful impartiality by successively bowing, kneeling, 
and falling prostrate; conforming thus to the respective 
modes of Moslem, Christian, and Gentoo worship. He is 
described as having been dazzled more than his character 
would lead us to expect by a richly-ornamented image of 
the Virgin, which he declared to be indeed a worthy repre- 
sentation of the Queen of Heaven. Being presented with 
a Bible in four languages, he kissed it, and placed it on his 
head. The missionanes then solicited a public controversy 
with the mollahs or Mohammedan doctors. It was soon 
granted, and they represent their arguments as having been 
completely triumphant, though they are compelled to admit 
that they could make no impression on their blinded antag- 
onists. The emperor, however, declared his Satisfaction, 
and expressed himself so as to afford hope that he would 
ultimately prove a convert. But time passed on; and 
though Akbar retained all his complaisance, he evaded, on 
various pretexts, taking any decisive step. At length one 
of the courtiers privately assured the missionaries that they 
were fed with vain hopes ; that his majesty was merely 
graCtified by having at h's court persons of various charac- 
ters and opinions, especially such as were odd and uncom- 
mon, without having the slightest idea of adopting their 
&ith. Indeed, from some circumstances mentioned by 
themselves, it may be suspected that Akbar was not unwill- 
ing to find amusement at their expense. He informed 
l!hem that a great Mohammedan doctor had undertaken t» 
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leap iirto ft futrlace with the Koran in his hand, and, by ras-' 
taining this awful trial with impunity, to prove the superior 
• excellence of hi» faith. He invited them to do the same 
with the Bible. The friars, who were not without aome* 
pretenirions to supernatural power, were considerably eni' 
barrassed by this proposal. They urged, however, that^ 
after having so triumphantly supported the truth in succes- 
sive conferences, which they were ready to repeat, it could- 
not be justly expected that they should expose themselves 
to such an irrational an4 perilous test. Another disputation- 
was held, which had the same issue as the foreg(Hng ; but 
the emperor returned to the charge, undertaking that the 
mollah should leap in first, provided one of the fhara would 
engage to follow, and hinting that he merely wished to see- 
how the other would ex-tricate himself from his daring pre- 
tension ; but after deliberation they wisely detennin^ not 
to appeal to such a questionable criterion of religious faith. 
The emperor having been disappointed of this exhibiticMi, 
and the attractions of novelty having worn off, he saw them 
more and more rarely ; and his attention being finally dis- 
tracted by insurrections which had broken out in Cabul and 
Bengal, he seemed wholly to forget his pious visiters, who» 
finding no longer any motive to protract their stay, returned 
to Goa in May, 1583. 

In 1591 Akbar sent to request another mission; which 
went through the same round as their predecessors, being 
welcomed, courteously treated, and finally neglected. Their 
stay was not of very long duration. Four years after he 
was again seized with a similar desire, and despatched a 
letter, with so many promises and kind expressions, that 
the government could not. refuse to gratify him a thirdtime» 
The court being then at Lahore, the Portuguese were 
obliged to proceed by Damaun to Cambayr and thence to- 
cross the great Western Desert. Near the city just men- 
tioned, they saw 20,000 persons setting out on a pilgrimage 
to the Ganges, and were considerably edified by their sol- 
emn and serious deportment. The Desert was crossed ia 
company with a numerous caravan, comprising 400 camelsp 
a great body of horsemen, and multitudes on foot. After' 
a dreary march of 220 leagues, the mission came ta the 
banks of the river, and on journeying ten leagues faitbery 
reached Lahore, a large and delightful city. They 
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condactckl to (he imperial residence) sittiated on an island 
in the river, and were most graciously received. An image 
of the Virgin, studiously and splendidly adorned, and still 
more beautiful than that formerly presented, drew forth ex- 
pressions , of the deepest admiration. The hopes of the 
missionaries were raised still higher when they observed 
that Akbar showed so little partiality for the Mohammedan 
religion, that, when in want of money, he made no scruple 
to plunder the mosques. Yet they were discouragfBd by 
observing the assiduous v^orship which .he pdd to the sun ; 
they even accuse him of the folly of aspiring to a species 
of. divinity in hi^ owni person. He presented himself every 
morning: at a window, and.saw the multitude fall prostrate 
t>efore him ; siek in&nts were also brought to receive his. 
benediction ; but. perhaps the missionai^ies mistook for wor- 
ship the profound testimonies of oriental homage. .Finding 
J30 prospect of gaining their object, they took advantage of' 
his departure for the seat of war in the Deccan, to accom- 
pany the army part of their way to Gpa. 

Akbar died in 1605, after a reign of iifty-one years* He 
left onfy one son, named Selim, a prince of distinguished 
promise, who pomewhat boastingly assumed the title of 
Jehangire, or Conqueror of the World. A powerful party 
intended to raise against him Chusero, ,his own son ; but 
-their intrigues were defeated, the prince was compelled to 
submit, and was forgiven. Soon after, however, having 
gained fresh adhereiits, he was encouraged to attempt the 
«ame object by farce ; yet, retaining ^ome good feelings, 
he indignantly rejected a plan for the assassination of Je- 
hangire,, declaring that he would try the fortune of the field, 
but never ascend a throne stained with a father's blood. He 
obtained at first some i^uccess, laying waste the conntry 
between Delhi and Agra ; but being overtaken by a supe- 
rior army, retreated upon Lahore, near which he '^^as totally 
jouted, and made prisoner in attempting to pass the Indus. 
Chusero was led before the emperor, and confessed his guilt; 
but with those feelings of honour which seem to have been 
always strong in his mind, he refused to give any informa- 
tion which might lead to the detection of his accomplices. 
Seing, however, placed in close confinement, he had the 
;igony of being lal out day after d?iy to see his dearest 
Iriends and most devoted adherents put to death amid the 
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moat cruel tortares. He yrfts released ten years after, though 
only to be assassinated by his brother, Shah Jehan. 

Jehangire began his reign with a crime, to which he was 
impelled by an unhappy combination of circumstances. A 
young lady, bom in the Desert, of poor though noble Tar- 
tar parents, was brought to Delhi, where she grew np, and 
wafi considered the most beautiful and accomplished woman 
in Iftdia. She received the title of Mher-ul-Nissa, or the 
Sun of Women, but was afterward called Noor Jehan, 
and sometimes' Noor Mahal. Jehangire, before mounting 
the throne, saw and was dazzled with her charms ; the paS" 
slon was mutual, but she had been betrothed to Shere Af> 
kun, a Turkoman noble of distinguished merit, and a tie 
was thus formed, which, according to Indian ideas, was in* 
dissoluble. Akbar honourably, though perhaps not wisely, 
insisted that his son*s passion should not interfere to prevent 
the completion of the union. But Jehangire no sooner b»* 
came the niler of India than he saw the means of gratify- 
ing his guilty inclination. Shere Afkun, however, was so 
brave and so popular that the emperor durst not openly put 
him to death, but found it necessary to have recourse to the 
meanest stratagems. He contrived to involve him in com- 
bats with an elephant and a tiger, under such circumstances 
as seemed to ensure his fate ; hut Shere, in both instances, 
'extricated himself by exertions of almost preternatural 
strength. At length a nobleman, whose name was Kuttub^ 
received the high office of Suba of Bengal on the base con- 
dition of ridding the emperor of this hated rival. Yet fotty 
assassins employed for this purpose were beaten off, and it 
was necessary to make the attack with a little army. Even 
then Shere performed prodigies of valour, slew Kattub him- 
self, his worthless enemy, as he sat on an elephant, together 
with several of his principal lords, and was overpowered 
only by clouds of darts. The fair but ambitious object of 
this execrable policy submitted meekly to her fate ; but Je- 
hangire, to whose temper crime so atrocious seems not to 
have been congenial, was struck with such horror, that for 
four yearsi he refused to see her, and she lived neglected in 
a corner of the palac^. At length she contrived to rekindle 
his passion, and became his favourfte q^ueen. All her rela- 
tions were raised to the highcrst offices, her father becominff 
grand vizier. Happily he possessed every quality whkE 
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eoul^ »d<ttn that high rank ; his elevation exei^ no envy, 
and though Jehangire gave himsielf up to ease and luxury, 
India ii described as having been well governed. 

The reign of this prince was distinguished by the arrival 
of two English missions ; from the narratives of which we 
may derive somewhat more precise ideas respecting his 
court, than from the vague and pompous language of the 
oriental iiistorians. In 1607 Captain William Hawkins 
wad sent out by the company, along with Captain Keeling, 
to endeavour to open a commercial intercourse with India, 
and especially with the dominions of the Mogul. Hawkins 
separated from Keeling at Socotora, and arrived at Surat 
on the 24th August, 1608. He immediately waited on the 
governor ; but was informed that no permission could be 
granted to land his goods till a communication were held 
with Mocrib Khan, the viceroy, who resided at Cambay. 
A messenger was presently despatched thither ; but in con- 
sequence of the heavy rains and inundation of the rivers, 
an answer did not arrive for twenty days. At the end of 
this period permission was granted to land, and to buy and 
fldl for the present voyage ; but intimation was given at 
the same time that no factory could be established, nor per- 
manent settlement made, without the sanction of the mon- 
arch, which might probably be obtained by proceeding to 
Agra, a journey of two months. As soon, however, as the 
goods began to be landed and disposed of, the utmost un< 
easiness was observable among the native merchants, who, 
in their conferences tvith each other, anticipated the most 
alarming eflfects from this new rivalry. They were seconded 
by a Portuguese Jesuit, whose antipathy, both religious and 
political, led him to make the utmost efforts to ruin the 
Englisht One day Hawkins received the disagreeable in- 
telligence that two of his boats, on their way between the 
ship and the shore, had been seized by the Portuguese ; 
whose commander, on having a remonstrance addressed to 
him respecting this outrage, did not deign an answer, but 
spoke to the messenger in the most contemptuous terms of 
the British monarch, whom he, described as a king of fish- 
ermen, and master only of an insignificant little island. 
Hawkins, having afterward met a Portugiiese officer, and 
represented to him the impropriety of this conduct and lan- 
guage, was told that these seas belonged to the King of Por- 
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togal, and none weie antitled to trade in them withoat Id* 
license. The British captain requested him to conrey to 
his commander a retort at once most indiffnant and scom- 
ful, accompanied with a challenge to single combat, which 
was not accepted. The boats, meantime, with their cap- 
tured crews and cargoes, were sent to 6oa ; and Hawkins, 
instead of seeing any hope of redress from the Hindoo au- 
thorities, found reason to believe that the delays which he 
had endured were contrived solely to enable the enemy to 
bring forward their vessels, and accomplish their outrageous 
designs. They now laid Wait for hun, and attempted to 
break into his house ; nor could he go about his affairs in 
the city without the danger of being murdered. Lastly, 
Mocrib himself arrived ; but instead of affording any relief 
or compensation, only amused himself with picking out 
from among the English goods whatever appeared desirable, 
at his own price, which was always most inadequate and 
very ill paid. 

Under these accumulated grievances, Hawkins determined 
to. follow the advice early given to him, of visiting the Mo- 
gul himself at Agra. Mocrib, the author of this suggestion, 
conscious of the just complaints which might now be urged 
against him, had become anxious to prevent the journey. 
He furnished only a very slender escort, with the intention, 
it was suspected, of intercepting it on the road ; but Haw- 
kins hired soldiers at his own expense, and applied to a 
captain of the Viceroy of the Deccan, who gave hun a body 
of brave Afghan horsemen. His coachman, however, hav- 
ing got drunk on the road, confessed that he had entered 
into a covenant to assassinate him, — an engagement into 
which it was found that the agent or interpreter had also 
entered. The former being secured, Hawkins arrived at 
Burhanpoor, the residence of the viceroy, who courteously 
feceived and forwarded him to Agra, where he arrived on 
the 16th April, 1609. As he was inquiring for lodgings, 
the king sent for him in such haste that he had scarcely time 
to dress. On repairing to the palace, he found Jehiangire 
elevated on his "seat royal,*' and presented his letter, 
which, as well as the king's seal, the monarch for some time 
carefully examined. He then desired it to be read by an 
old Jesuit who happened to be present. That persona|ie 
gave a very unfavourable report, saying " it was bas^ 
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peoaed ;" bat the emperor, finding his vinter could epeek 
Turkish, had began a convenation, which pleased him 
highly. Hawkins was invited to visit the palace daily, and 
the emperor held long discourses with him, making inquiry 
respecting the different countries of Europe, and also the 
West Indies, the existence of which, it seems, be had been 
taught to doubt. He mentioned having understood that the^ 
English had been ill treated by Mocrib Khan, to whom the 
most positive orders were now sent to supply them with 
every thing necessary for their trade. The emperor then 
earnestly requested Hawkins to remain in India till he him« 
self could send an embassy to Europe, assuring him of an 
income of upwards of 3000/. a year, to be derived, accord- 
ing to Indian usage, from a command of four hundred horse, 
and a district of which he was to receive the revenues. 
Hawkins, considering within himself that he might thus 
benefit his masters the company, and also *' feather his own 
nest," allowed himself to be persuaded. He was then 
urged, in addition to so many other donatiops, to accept a 
wife. After what had passed, be thought it almost impos* 
sible to refuse the offer, though it was much against his iib 
clination ; but he hoped to escape by saying that his cod* 
science would not allow him to marry any but a Christian, 
trusting that none such would be found m this quarter of 
the world. However, Jehangire's search was so dihffent 
that he produced a young Armenian maiden, with whom 
the captain could not refuse to unite his fates ; and to this 
v|inion, though he afterward found that it was not legal in 
England, he honourably adhered, and deplares that it made 
him extremely happy. 

Hawkins, being now in the full stream of lavour« and 
learning that another vessel (the Ascension) was coming to 
Surat, bad no difficulty in obtaining the emperor's commis- 
sion, under his great seal with golden letters, authorizing 
the English to trade. His satisfaction was complete when, 
in consequence of accumulated complaints from other quar- 
ters, his arch-enemy Mocnb was summoned to court, and 
punishe4 "^ith the confiscation of all his effects. These 
were so excessively numerous, that it affoided for two 
months a daily task to the emperor to examine them and 
select the best for his own use. Hawkins had the satisiac- 
^jioa of pouiting out several articles which he himself hi4 
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lodged as presents for his imperial majesty, thaagh they had 
never reached their destination. 

But the tide of! royal kindness had now reached its height, 
and from this moment began to ebb. Mocrib, after being 
stripped of his most valuable property, was restored again 
to favour, and allowed to resume his government,, being 
simply exhorted to conduct himself with greater circumspec- 
tion ; and before his departure he took care to do the Eng- 
lish every ill office in his power. All those who were about 
the emperor, — ^the omrahs, the officers of state, the Jesuits, 
«nd other Portuguese, — ^united with him in their endeavours 
to undermine the influence enjoyed by a stranger and an 
infidel. It was represented to Jehangire, that by opening 
his trade to this strange people he would altogether disgust 
the Portuguese, a much more opulent and powerful nation, 
who would not o;nly themselves desert his ports, but were 
eble to prevent others from entering them. These argu- 
ments, enforced by a balass ruby of uncommon size and 
splendour, so wrought upon the prince, that he exclaimed, 
*^ Let the English come no more !*' and Mocrib departed 
' with the instruction never again to allow them to toudi his 
shores. Hawkins did not directly venture to face this tem- 
pest. He allowed his enemy to leave ; and when the sus- 
picions of the unfriendly cabal had been somewhat lulled, 
watched his opportunity, presented himself before the king 
with a splendid toy^ as he terms it, and, urging the great 
advantages which his kingdom might derive from the pro- 
posed commercial intercourse, obtained bxi order for the 
vizier to prepare a decree, in terms as ample as the former, 
in favour of the English. These tidings were immediately 
circulated throughout the hostile faction ; an express was 
despatched to Mocrib, and such activity exerted, that after 
the decree had been sealed and was ready to be delivered, 
Jehangire was persuaded to withhold it. The succeeding 
transactions continued to present the same woful picture of 
imbecility and vacillation. When the captain could find a 
friend at court, or seize a favourable moment, or present 
some splendid gift, he appeared again on the eve of having 
all his wishes accomplished ; but the activity of his adver- 
saries always produced a speedy reverse. During the whole 
of this time he suffered much annoyance from Abdul Has- 
san, the prime minis^e^, and his mortal enemy, who at court.. 
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•euvfully excluded him iirom the space within the red rail«, 
the scene of honour, and the spot where opportunities of con- 
versing with the monarch usually occurred ; and though he 
could not altogether withhold the grant of territoxy made 
for Hawkins's subsistence, he contrived to allot it in dii|- 
tricts so disturbed by insurrection, that little or no revenue 
could be drawn from them. After two years and a half, 
therefore, of sickening and fruitless attendance, the English 
captain determined to take his leave. On the 2d November, 
1611, he departed, not only without the long-sought-for 
confirroation of commercial privileges, but even without a 
letter to his own king ; having some time before, with the 
deepest indignation, heard from Abdul Hassan that it was 
tinsuitable to the greatness of the Mogul emperor to write 
to so petty a prince. 

A tew years afler, it was determined to make an attempt 
to place the British affairs in India on a more satisfactory 
footing, by sending out an embassy direct from the king, 
with ample presents, and all such circumstances of pomp as 
might produce an impression>on the proud oriental poten- 
tate. Sir Thomas Roe accordingly sailed from Gravesend 
on the 24th January, 1615, with the Lion and Peppercorn, 
commanded by Captains Peyton and Boughton. After 
passing along the eastern coast of Africa, and touching at 
Socotora, he arrived in September at Surat, where he was 
landed in great pomp, with eighty men-at-arms. By assert- 
ing his privileges as ambassador of a powerful monarch, he 
escaped, in a great measure, the ** barbarous search," as 
well as various exactions usually practised on merchants. 
On the 15th November he reached Burhanpoor, and had a 
splendid audi^ice of Prince Purvez, second son to the sul- 
tan, who in this place represented the Mogul sovereignty, 
though the real power rested with Khan Channa^ com- 
mander of the forces. The young viceroy is described as 
mounted on a species of stage, like the mock kings at a 
theatre ; and the ambassador, expressing a wish to go up, 
was told that neither the Grand Turk nor the King of Per- 
sia could be so honoured. On his requesting a seat, he was 
told no man ever sat in that place. The prince, however, 
promised to admit Sir Thomas presently to a more private 
audience ; but unluckily, among other gifts, the prince had 
received a case of bottles, of which he made such diliget^ 
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use as to be soon wholly out of a condition to MEi bis 
gag^ement. 

As the Mogul sovereign was then resident at Ajmeic^ 
Koe proceeded thither through the country of the Rajpoots. 
On hisjvtray he admired the situation of Ohittore, which he 
compares to a tomb of wonderful magnificence. Above a 
hundred temples, many lofty towers, and houses inniimera* 
Me were seen crowning the lofty rock on which it stood ; but 
it was at this time entirely deserted. On the 23d Decern* 
her Sir Thomas arrived at Ajmere, but did not go to cooit 
till the 10th January, i616, when he waited on the emperOF 
at the durbar, or place of public audience. He delivered 
the royal letter and presents, and met a reception so cordial 
that he was assured no other ambassador, either Turk or 
Persian, had ever obtained the like. At the next interview 
he was allowed, and ever afterward retained^ a place higher 
than that of all the courtiers ; and being permitted to state 
the grievances which the English trade suffered at Sural 
imd Ahmedabad, was assured that these should be fiiUy rer 
dressed. Many other interviews followed, and much fa* 
miliar, and even jocular, conversation passed between the 
ambassador and the monarch. Sir Thomas for some time 
fondly hoped to obtain all his demands ; but soon found 
himself opposed by the same hostile cabal that had caused 
so many reverses to Hawkins. Mocrib Khan, the rooted 
enemy of England, was at court, where he was supported 
by Asiph Khan, v^ho had now succeeded as prime minister, 
and by Churrum, afterward Shah Jehan, then the favourite 
son of Jehangire. It was surprising how he could at ail 
maintain his ground against such powerful adversaries ; 
they produced continual fluctuations in the mind of this in- 
constant prince ; but the ambiissador's address and perse- 
verance at last enabled him to procure a firman, though not 
of that ample and liberal tenor which had been promised 
and expected. He even received a letter to the British 
sovereign, addressed, ** Unto a king rightly descended firom 
his ancestors, bred ui military anairs, and clothed with 
honour and justice." 

During his stay. Sir Thomas had a good opportunity of 
X)b8erving the pomp and ceremonies of this court, the mo^ 
/splendid, perhaps, that ever dazzled the eyes of mankind, 
fl^ough scarcely possessmg P- corresponding share of polish 
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dad refinement. A remarkable degree of publicity, and 
even popularity, seems to have distinguished all its proceed- 
injfs. The emperor spent, as it were, his whole life in 
psmic* In the morning he came to a window overlooking 
a wide plain, and exhibited himself to a numerous crowd 
there assembled. At noon he returned to the san^e place, 
iivhere he was entertained with combats between wild beasts, 
particularly elephants. In tlie afternoon he seated himself 
in the durbar, the regular place of audience for all who pre- 
sented themselves on business. At eight in the evening he 
onee more appeared in an open court called the Guzel 
Khan, where he spent the time chiefly in gay and easy con- 
versation with hu favourites. In the durbar the royal 
throne was surrounded by two successive railings, the inner- 
most of which enclosed a place for the ambasssdors, officers 
of state, and persons of the first distinction. The outer 
space was filled with chiefs of secondary dignity ; while a 
wide open area at a greater distance was assigned to the 
multiti^e ; all of whom, however, enjoyed a full view of his 
BMJesty's person. To this rQUtlne the emperor was com- 
pletely enslaved, and could not be excused for a single day 
unlesB he were sick or drunk, which it was necessary to ex- 
plain; **two days no reason can excuse." All the state 
proceedings and ordinances were equally public, being daily 
written down, and allowed to be perused for a trifling fee. 
Thus every event and resolution was immediately known to 
aU the people; and even Sir Thomas's English feeling 
were scandalized by ^seeing the most secret councils of the 
pfince and his changefid purposes '< tossed and censured by 
every rascal." 

Our traveller on several occasions of gayety and festival 
had an opportunity of beholding the full pomp of the Mogul 
court. It chiefly consisted in the immense profusion of 
precious stones, which this sovereign made it his aim, by 
presents, purchase, or plunder, to collect from every quar- 
ter. The person of the king on high occasions was not 
only covered, but completely laden, with diamonds, pearls, 
and rubies. Even the elephants, when they went m pro- 
cession, besides having all their trappings richly gilded, had 
their heads adorned with valuable jewels. The ambassador 
was particularly dazzled, after the emperor had taken the 
£eki, with the range of the royal tents surrounded by a wal^ 
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half a mile in circuit. Those of the nobles exlubited tibit 
most elegant shapes and brilliant variety of dolours, fie 
declares it " one of the greatest rarities and magnificences" 
he ever saw, the whole vale resembling a beaatiful city. 
But amid all this show we see few or no traces of any re^ 
fined or intellectual tastes. On the sovereign's bixthday, 
his chief amusement was to take two boxes, one full of ru- 
bies, and the other of gold and silver almonds, and scatter 
them on the ground in presence of his cmirahs ; when these 
mighty lords of the greatest court in the world threw them* 
pelves on the floor, and scrambled for them as children do 
for sugarplums. On another occasion much delight was 
afforded by the *' royal weighing," at which time the empe« 
ror's person, arrayed in full pomp, was put into the scales, 
^rst agakist rupees, then against gold and jewels, next 
against rich oloths and spices, and lastly against com, mealt 
and butter. Intoxication, carried to the utmost excessi 
completed the circle of court gayeties. 

The view given by both these travellers of the character 
of Jehangire scarcely accords with the high panegyrics pio» 
noqnced by the oriental writers. His facility and kindness 
of temper appear combined with so much of weakness and 
vacillation as nearly to have unfitted him for conducting the 
concerns of so great an empire. Sir Thomas seems to de- 
Iscribe him accurately by saying, " He is of so good a dis* 
position that he suffers all men to govern, which is worse 
than being ill." His justice, and more particularly his ha- 
tred of injustice, which Dow so highly extols, becomes 
8omev(rhat equivocal when we find it chiefly displayed in 
confiscating to his own use the goods of suspected individ* 
Uals. After having pronounced Mocrib Khan guilty, and 
seized his most valuable possession^, there was a strange 
inconsistency in restoring him to his government and to foil 
confidence, and being swayed by his advice on the most im- 
portant occasions, ft is difficult to know whether we should 
ascribe to superstition or policy the absurd caresses which 
he was seen to bestow on a miserable fakir or beggar, whom 
he conversed with for an hour, took in his arms and assisted 
to rise, and 4ntQ whose lap he finally poured a hundred 
rupees. 

The last years of the life of Jehangircwere spent in much 
misery, ana it was stilt hjs fatal passion for Noor Jehan by 



which tfiey were imbittered. This fair but haughty.ffivour* 
ite governed him entirely, misled his easy temper, and alien* 
ated him from his best friends. The belief prevailed, appar* 
ently not without foundation, that she was studying to raise 
to the throne Shariar, her own sotj, to the prejudice of the 
elder branches of her husband's family ; and this was at least 
the alleged motive of the formidable rebellion raised against 
the emperor by Shah Jehan, the ablest, of his children, who 
had gained great reputation and influence by a successlul 
war in the Decean» That prince by anothet crime paved his 
way to the throne. Chusero, his elder brother, whose re- 
bellion had checkered the opening of Jehangire's reign, was 
released from his long coniinen^ent, and placed under 6hah 
Jehan'e care. One morning his favourite wife entered hid 
tent, and found him weltering in his blood, shed by an as* 
sassin. She filled the camp and city with her cries ; Shah 
Jehan repaired to the spot, and by the deep concern he ex' 
pressed escaped at first all suspicion ; yet his father and the 
public became afterward convinced that the guilt of thid 
murder rested upon his head. 

J^hangire, in the dangerous sittiatioa in which he wa^^ 
now placed, had) however, a faithful friend and servant} 
Mohabet Khan, who supported his crown with devoted zeal} 
and whose valour gained for him repeated victories over the 
rebellious Shah Jehan. Even when that prince repaired 
successively to Guzerat and Bengal, where he succeeded in 
raising several new armies, Mohabet still pursued him, and 
at last reduced his affairs to a desperate condition* When 
this commander, however, had returned to court, expecting 
the gratitude due for sudi signal services, he found a com- 
plete change in the sentiments of his sovereign. ^ Noor Je- 
han, never ceasing to be the ^vil genius of Jehang^ire, joined 
^ith other enemies in making liim believe that this virtuous 
guardian of his throne had entered into a conspiracy for his 
deposition. Mohabet, soon learning how affairs stood at. 
court, determined not to sacrifice himself by obeying the 
order to repair thither, but withdrew to his castle at Rintim- 
pour. At length, afler urgent and repeated calls, he went 
towards the scat of government, but accompanied by 6000 
brave Rajpoot cavalry, whom he deemed sufficient to secure 
his personal safety. He found the emperor encamped near 
Lahore ; but, on approaching the tents, met the most usk^ 
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worthy reception, bein^ oidered to advance no farther till ho' 
had accounled for the revenues and the plunder which had 
come into hU possession. Mohabet was virtuous, but proud ; 
hence his indignation was raised to the highest pitch. He 
contrived and immediately executed a truly bold scheme. 
The army, now on its march to Cabul, crossed next day the 
bridge over the Jelium ; while the emperor, who dreaded no> 
thing, lingered behind with a small party of courtiers. Mo- 
habet then pushed forward with his Rajpoots, caused one 
detachment to secure the bridge, while with another he 
dashed on to the tent of the monarch. Surrounded by five 
hundred of these troops, who had alighted in full armour, 
he entered with a countenance pale but detenmned. The 
omrahs at first Inade some show of resistance, but yielded 
as soqn as they saw the strength of the force which aseailed 
them. Mohabet, after some search, found Jehangire in the 
bathing-tent, when the latter immediately said, " What dost 
thou mean, Mohabet Khan 1" The other replied, '* Forced 
by the machinations of my enemies, who plot agcdnst my 
life, I throw myself under the protection of my sovereign." 
Being asked the object of the armed troops behind him, he 
answered, M They want full security for me and my family, 
and witbout it they will not retire." Jehangire denied hav- 
ing entertained any design against his life, and endeavoured 
to sooth him^^ when Mohabet observed tbat this was his 
Uflual hour of hunting, and that a horse was in waiUng. 
The emperor saw the necessity under which he was plaCMy 
and went, accompanied by a guard of valian* Rajpoots. 

Meantime^ Noor Jehan, with her brother Asiph Khan, the 
piime minister, had passed with the mtdn body of the army 
to the opposite side of the river. It is easy to imagii^fgi^e 
consternation and rage of that proud princess on learmng 
the disaster which had befallen her husband. After con- 
sultation, it was determined, at whatever peril, to attack 
Mohabet, and make a desperate eflbrt for the emperor's re* 
lease. The river, however, was to be crossed m the face 
of the hostile Rajpoots ; but Noor Jehan, to encourage her 
troops, rode into the stream, exposed herself in the thickest 
of the conflict, and emptied four quivers of arrows against 
the enemy. Three of her elephant-drivers Were killed ; her 
youthful daughter, who accompanied her, was wounded in 
the ann. The Rajpoots, however, «ttaeked the enemy** 
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pavties af they reached the shore, and successively defeated 
them. At length, a large body, headed by the most gallant 
of the omrahs, crossed at a diiferent point, and came upon 
Mohabet's rear. They penetrated nearly to the emperor's 
tent, which was pierced with nnmerous arrows, and his 
person was only secured by being carefully covered with 
shields. But Mohabet finally restored the battle, and gained 
a complete victory. Noor Jehan fled to Lahore, whence, by 
letters from Jehan gire, she was induced to repair to his 
camp. Under these circumstances, we know not how to 
jnstify the resolution formed by the conqueror of putting 
her to death. He even extorted the emperor's warrant to 
that effect ; but the artful princess, pretending to submit to 
her fate, solicited one last interview with her lord ; which* 
the genera^ granted, on condition that it should take place 
in his own presence. She entered, and stood before her 
husband in deep silence, '* her beauty shining vrith addi- 
tional lustre throuffh her sorrow." Jehan^re burst into 
tears, and entreated so earnestly for the life of his beloved 
queen, that the victorious chief was overcome, and granted 
his request. 

Mohabet now carried his sovereign into Cabul, treating 
him vrith the highest respect, maintaining the fiill pomp of 
his court, and allowing him to transact all the ordinaiy 
affairs of state. At leneth, having obtained the most ample 
promises of oblivion and fbture favour, he proved his disin- 
terestedness by resigning his power, setting the monarch at 
foil liberty, and retiring mto a private station. But he had 
gone too hr to recede with samy. The emperor, indeed, 
was capable of forgiving, and even forsettrnff; but the 
deepest resentment rankled in the mind of Noor Jehan, who 
soon began to demand the life of Mohabet, though the for- 
mer had sufficient sense of justice to repel her proposal 
with indignation. She then proceeded to form plots for 
effecting her object by treachery. The enroeror, on leam« 
ing these designs, gave infbrmation to the mtended victim, 
at the same time owning his inability to afford the protect 
tion to which the other had so just a claim. It was evi- 
dent, therefore, that no choice was left him but to fly ; and 
the man who had so lately been the real master of this great 
empire became a solitaxy fugitive, after abandoning aU hi* 
property. Noor Jehan immediately 9eized it, ana in hi* 
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alweiice obtained an entire away over the mind of the weak 
emperor. Mohabet waa declared a rebel, a* price set apon 
kia head, and a diligent aearch ordered to be made for him 
through all the provinces. 

Asiph, the reigning minister, disapproved of his sister^s 
violenee, and of the questionable measures into which she 
ttrged the emperor, but knew not how to resist. One even- 
ing, after dark, he was informed that a man in a mean dress 
besought an audience. With wonder and sympathy, he 
•aw hefore him the chief who had so lately been the ruler 
of India. They withdrew into a secret cabmet ; and Asiph 
having acknowledged his sister^s intemperance and the 
■riaerahfe weakness of Jehangire, Mohabet urged that the 
only chance for having the empire governed with a firm 
hand weald be obtain^ by raising to the throne Shah Je- 
han, the «ame man of whom he himself had so long been 
the persevering and successful enemy. Asiph Khan» after 
some consideration, concurred in his views, and & conunu- 
nieattoB with the prince was immediately opened ; bat sev- 
eral eiKumatances suapended the execution of the project^ 
till it was rendered unnecessary by the illness of the empe* 
ror. An asthmatic complaint under which he laboured 
being eeverely aggravated by a residence in the cold climate^ 
of Caahmere, he expired on the 9th November, 1627, leav- 
iuff behind him a veiy doubtful reputation. 

Jehangire lefl only two sons. Shah Jehan and Shariar, 
to the latter of whom he hed bequeathed the throne ; but 
Mohabet and A«iph Khan took immediate steps for the ele- 
vation of the former, and before that prince could arrive 
from the Deecan, his brother was defeated, taken prisoner^ 
and deprived of sight The new emperor, pn reaching the 
capital, immediately adopted the most dreadful expedients 
to secure himself against a rival. He caused, not only his 
brother, but aU his nephews who were alive, to be put to 
death ; and there remained not a drop of the blood of Timur 
except what flov^ed in bis own and hia children's veins. 
This horrible tragedy has been palliated as founded on ori- 
ental precedent ; yet, though in these courts fraternal enmi* 
ties have usually been fatd, India had afforded no instance 
of such a fearfol and sweeping proscription. Nor could 
Jehan fail to foresee that the guilty example was likely to 
he followed, if not against himself, as it actually was in 
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«ome degree, at least against those in whose Welftn he was 
dee^y interested. 

. He did not even escape' the danger of an immediate com^ 
petitor for the empire. Lodi, an omrah of distinguished 
spirit and valour, and who boasted a descent from the Patan 
emperors of India, had been employed as commander of the 
army in the Beccan. In this capacity he was opposed to 
shah Jehan ; and having when the throne became vacant 
attached himself to Shariar, obstructed and even insulted 
the new sovereign on his way to Agra. The prince sent 
an army asainst him, but with liberal ofiers in case of sub- 
mission, liodi laid down his arms, and was- appointed to 
the government of Malwa, whence, on a mandate from the 
imperial court, he repaired to the capital. At the royal au- 
dience, however, he was received with such marked disre- 
spect as showed that some hostile purpose Was meditated. 
Azmut, his son, even drew his sword ; a tumult ensued ; 
and Lodi hastened to his own house, which was capable of 
some defence, where he shut himself up with three hundred 
followers. Thus enclosed, however, in the midst of ene- 
mies, his situation seemed desperate, and he was agitated 
with the most perplexing emotions. Suddenly a scream 
was heard from the apartment of the females ; he rushed 
in, and saw them weltering in their blood. In the prospect 
of captivity and dishonour, with that desperate fidelity not 
unfrequently displayed by Hindoo females, they had plunged 
a sword into their own breasts. The mind of Lodi was 
worked up almost to phrensy. He rushed on horseback 
with his two sons, caused his men to follow him sounding 
trumpets, while he himself called aloud, ** I will awaken the 
tyrant with the sound of my departure, but he shall tremble 
at my return.'* A hot pursuit was immediately commenced ; 
yet he would have distanced his pursuers had not the stream 
of the Chumbul, then flowing rapidly and swollen by heavy 
rains, arrested his progress. Overtaken by a greatly supe- 
rior force, he was obliged to plunge into the stream, and 
reached the opposite shore, but not without losing the ffreater 
number of his followers, among whom was Azmut, his fa- 
vourite son. He pushed onward, however, to the Deccan, 
where he openly raised the standard of rebellion, and, be- 
sides collecting his own adherents, engaged the Kings of 
Golconda and v isiapour to enter into a league against the 
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Mof al, bf wlMMe orerwh^ming p6wex they, had long bott& 
c»ppressed. Shah Jehan wa» so deeply alaimed that he faa»* 
tened to the theatre of war ; bat not being dUeposed to take 
the field in person, yet afraid to intrust the sole oonunaad 
to any single chief, he sent detached coips, under Eradat 
Khan and other generale, to attaek the ccMifederates at dif- 
ferent points. Lodi, being nominated generaiissiinQ^ con- 
duct^ his operations with euch TaLpur and skill that he 
baffled all the efforts of the invader. Shah Jehan, greatly 
mortified, at leogth committed the entire conduct of the war 
to Asiph Khan, who brought to it talents and a reputation 
of the first order. His very name struck the confederates 
with such terror that they immediately retreated. Lodi, 
with only the troops personally attached to himself, deter 
mined to try the fortune of battle ; but it proved adverse. 
The King of Golconda instantly began to treat with the em- 
peror ; and Lodi, well aware that the first article would be 
the delivery of his own person, lost no time in withdrawing 
from his territory. Shah Jehan endeavoured to shut against 
him all the passes leading into Hindostan ; jet the fiigitive 
chief evaded all his precautions, and, vrith a chosen band who 
remain0d fj^thfal in every ettremity, found his way into the 
high country of Malwa. ^ The emperor immediately directed 
Abdallah, one of his officers, to pursue him with ten thou- 
sand horse. Lodi, weakened by the attacks which he en- 
countered in his march, at length found this powerful body 
pressing close behind ; while Mohammed AziU, his eldest 
son, had fallen in endeavouring to cover his retreat. Hia 
troop was reduced to thirty, so closely hemmed in as to ex- 
clude all hope. Seeing a strong detachment of the enemy 
advance, he called together these faithful followers, and> 
after expressing the warmest gratitude for their adherence 
to him amid so many calamities, begged as a last favour that 
they would no longer ding to a cause devoted to ruin, but 
each seek his own safety. They burst into tears, and de- 
clared their determination to share his fate to the last. Lodi 
silently rave the signal to follow, and spurred his horae 
against the enemy. A ball pierced his breast, and his thirty 
gallant companions fell around him. Shah Jehan received 
the tidings with unbounded exultation, not tempered with 
the generous sympathy which was due to the valour and 
misfortunes of his fallen rival. 
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The emperor, thus gecared in the possession of the seep* 
tre» added another to the list of princes who, after seizing 
it by crimes and violence, wielded it with firmness and jae- 
tice. The sternness of his temper was now employed in 
orerawing the haughty viceroys, and guarding the people 
against oppression. He derived^ doubtless, much aid from 
the wise counsels of Asiph Khan and Mohabet, whom, amid 
s^Hne paroxysms of jealousj, he continued to employ. Some- 
times their intercession softened the extreme rigour of his 
justice, particularly in the case of the Rajah of Bundelcun^ 
whom he had ordered for execution. When Mohabet 
pleaded for the life of the guilty chief, the monarch not only 
granted it, but restored him to his full dignity. At one 
time, though wholly indifferent to the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, he was so provoked by the manifold absurdities of 
the Hindoo worship that he began to make it an object of 
persecution; but, seeing ^the eagerness with which the 
people «lung to their proscribed ntual, he became sensible 
of his error, and resumed the system of toleration which his 
faunily had been accustomed to extend to both creeds. 

Had there been a theatre open for foreign conquests, 
Shah Jehan would probably have been ambitious of that 
glory ; but the empire was now so extensive, and all its 
enemies at so great a distance, that such projects must have' 
been carried on under many disadvantages. He led armies, 
however, into the Deccan, and reduced its princes to a still 
humbler state of vassalage than before. He also sent expe- 
ditions against Candahar and Balkh, on the western and 
north-western frontiers ; but the war was waged with diffi- 
culty in those remote and mountainous region^ ; while the 
vigorous rule of the Persian princes Abbas and Sefi rendered 
it impossible to make any permanent impression in that 
quarter. On the east, indeed, he added to the empire the 
rude province of Assam, — a precarious acquisition of no 
very great value. 

To this prince India is indebted for the most splendid and 
.elegant monuments of architecture with which it is any- 
where adorned. At .New DieUii, which he made his resi- 
dence, and called from himself Shah Jehanpoor, he erected 
a pidace of red granite, considered by Bishop Heber as one 
Of Um noblest he ever saw, and far superior to the Kremlin 
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at Hmeow, Tha gateway, in puticalai, ia finalf OEM- 
nenled. Tbe Jumma Miujeed, too, in the wma atji ia a 
magnificent moBqua, not euelled b; any Mber in ladia. 
But all hia erections were luipBaaeil bj the Duueoleum 
•aliad tha Tq Hb1i»], raised at Agn in honour of Nodi 



Jehan.hia faTourite qneen. It is buih of while marWe, in- 
Uid with precious stonea, and forma a' quadrangle of IM 
jsrda, with a loftj dame 70 feet in dismcter riaing frow tha 
centre. It stands oo an elevated terraw, surroandad by a 
highhr-cultiTated garden. The qonattuctioD is said U> ^t% 
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«oft 750,000e., and th^ Taj Mahid ii generally oOtteideic^ 
4lie finest edifice in tfae empire. 

This reign fiawed on for more than twenty years in the 
anost smooth and prosperous tenor. The emperor lost his 
'Valuable ministers Asiph and Mohabet ; but he was thereby 
only induced to apply more closely to pubtic businessi which 
Im continued to administer to the entire satisfaction of the 
nation. His felicity seemed crowned by possessing four 
«ons, whose accomplishments, and even virtues, fitted them 
to adorn the throne of the greatest of empires and to be the 
Idols of the people. The most perfect cordiality reigned 
between them and their father ; he placed them in conspicu- 
ous situations, which they filled both honourably and ably. 
But as they grew to manhood, it was impossible to prevent 
mutual jealousies fi'om arising. Each began to contemplate, 
in the event of his parent's death, a struggle for the vacant 
«mpire ; each anticipated on that occurrence either li throne 
4>T a grave. Dara, the favourite of the aged monarch, was 
kept near -his person, and for him the succession was des- 
ittned* He was, perhaps, the most amiable of the family, 
•Running the licentious indulgences incident to a court, and 
«mploynig his leisure in the cultivation of letters ; but in 
eetion he was hasty and impetuous. Sujah, voluptuous, 

St ratld and also brave^ held the government of I^engal. 
orad, magnificent, proud, daring, delighting in war and 
clanger, commanded in Guzerat. There was ye^ a fourth, 
4>f a character very different from that of his brothers, or 
firom what is usually found m the bosom of royalty. Au- 
T«ngzebe anintained a grave and reserved deportment, re- 
jeetiAg pleasure, and devoting himself to business and pub- 
lic afiairs with an intensity like that of one who was to raise 
hunself firom a low condition by his own exertions. Another 
^Nitni^ gave a peculiar ^tamp to his character and destiny. 
The princes of the house of Akbar had scarcely mtAe even 
a. |»rofesnon of the Mohammedan ftdth, though it was zealf 
ously maintained by their annies and great lords. They 
•eem to hav« viewed religion itself with a careless indiffe^' 
cnce, chiefly as a subject of philosophical speculation, and 
atodiously avoided making it any ground of distinctm 
aaong the various classes of their subjects.. Aurengzebei 
on the eoDtrary, had adopted the Moslem creed in all its 
<9Mw; iMcoAfimaed ftastly to ila otittirvtQoat, and jfnt 
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fesaed himself more .ambitiotts of the character of a csiiit 
and fakir than of a prince. He thereby made himself odioas 
to the Indian population; but the Moslem chiefe, who 
wielded the military powery hailed the appearance of a pttnce 
that had renounced the scandalous indifference of his aQoea- 
tors, and identified himself with them upon this import- 
ant subject. Having commanded also for a long time tke 
troops in the 'Deccan, the main theatre of war, Aurengzebe 
was at the head of a better disciplined army, and h^ ac- 
quired more military skill, than any of his brothers. 

This state of things, however painful and alarming, might 
have been of long duration, had not a sudden and severe 
illness seited the emperor. He continued insensible during 
several days, and no hopes were entertained of his recovery. 
Dara, by his direction, immediately assumed the govern- 
ment, and administered it' as if he were already emperor. 
In particular, he showed a suspicious and very jealous feel- 
ing towards his brothers, prohibiting all communication 
with them, seizing their papers, and sending into exile all 
the omrahs attached to their interest. Thus he precipi- 
tated, and in some measure justified, the hostile measures 
to which they were of themselves but too much disposed. 
Notwithstanding every precaution, they obtained the intel- 
ligence of their Hither's illness, and were even led to suspect 
that he was already dead. They immediately entered upon 
a line of conduct professedly prompted, not by ambition, bat 
by regard for their personal safety. Siijah, in Bengal, first 
put his troops in motion ; and soon after Morad, in Guie- 
rat, communicated to Aurengzebe the recent events, inviting 
him to unite in counteracting the obvious designs of Dara ; 
in which views that ambitious prince readily concurred. 

Meantime, Shah Jehan, beyond all expectation, obtained 
a complete recovery ; and Dara, in the most dutiful man- 
ner, resigned back into his father's hands the reins of em- 
pire. This intelligence was instantly conveyed to Siijahi 
and a hope expressed that the measures which he had tsikeii 
solely in anticipation of the emperor's death would be die- 
continued. But he had gone too far ; the flame of ambition 
was kindled in his breast ; he afiected disbelief of the state- 
ment, and even treated as forgeries the letters which th* 
sovereign wrote to him with his own hand. Bein^ mat, 
iM«rev«r, eathelMiiks-df theOaiiieslijrSalimli^tte MA 
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of Data, a young prince of diftingaished talenti, he was^ to- 
tally defeated, md obliged to shut himaelf up in the fortress 
of Monghir, where he was closely invested. Meanwhile, 
the etpedition firom the soath assumed a moie ibnnidable 
character. 

Aorengx^e lost no time in obeying the invitation of his 
brother, and hastened to join him with all the. forces he 
was able to collect. But, conscious that he viewed Morad 
also as a rival, and was likely to excite in his mind a simi* 
lar feeling, he used every rake and flattering expression 
which could inspire with confidence that naturuly. open and 
unsuspicious prince. He professed to consider him as alone 
fitted for the throne of Hindostan, and called to it by the 
desire of the people ; as one to whose elevation it would be 
bis pride to contribute, though his own wish was only to 
find some tranquil retirement where he might devote the 
rest of his days to relinous contemplation. Perhaps there 
was not another indivi^uai in Hindostan, knowing the par- 
ties, who could have been deceived by suoh language ; but 
so great was the vanity and credulity of Morra, that Auc 
rengzebe knew he might con^ently use it. The two 
princes, Hfith their armies, met on the banks of the Ner- 
bodda, crossed that river, aiid totally defeated Jesswint 
Singh, tiie Rajpoot chief^ who, in the service of the empe- 
ror, commanded a numerous body of cavalry. 

Shah Jehan learned these evento with the deepest dis- 
may. He saw the formidable character of the rebellion, and 
dreaded that, whatever the issue might be, he himself could 
scarcely fail to be crushed. He there&re bent all his power 
to support Dara, and even expressed a strong wish to take 
the field along with him, though he was unfortunately per- 
suaded to give up his intention. Orders were sent to Soli- 
m4n to grant favourable terms to Suiah, and to hasten 
agaiBstthe more dangerous enemy ; and Dara was strongly 
advised to await his arrival vrith a large reinforcement. 
That prince acooidingly placed his army, consisting of 
lOO^MO horse, in a strong position along the banks of the 
Chufldbnl, commanding the approach to Agra, and covered 
his caraa with a powerful line of intrenchments. When 
the conrnderate princes advanced, and saw the imperial 
force thns posted, they felt considerable embarrassment. 
Ilan^ with cfaaraetBristio ardour, pn^Msed to attempt 
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farcmg the Imes ; but this ttiuleTtalaiig appealed too 
ardous to the caatioa* prudence of Auiengtebe. Hi 
obtained information of a pass through the mouBtains by 
which the enemy's position might be turned, and leaving^ 
only the appearance of a camp to deceive his adversary* he 
effected his object, and instantly marched upon Agn. 
Dara bad then only the alternative of abandoning that ca^ 
tal or of giving battle, and his ardent spirit impelled him 
instantly to prefer the latter. This engagement, which de- 
cided the fate of the Mogul empire, is related by historians 
in a manner very confused, and seemingly much tinged with 
oriental exaggeration. It is asserted, that after various 
changes of fortune on either side, the whole of both armies 
fled m>m the field, leaving only a thousand horse under 
Dara, and a hundred under Aurengzebe ; and that when 
the invader had given up all hopes, a retrograde movement 
by his enemy's elephant, and the circumstance of that com- 
mander being induced to dismount, struck dismay into his 
troops, and caused his total defeat. The following may* 
perhaps, be considered as the real events which maihed this 
miportant scene : — The two principal divisiops were com- 
manded by Morad and Aurengi^ebe ; and the former, 0|h 
posed to Dara, was attacked with such impetuosity, that, 
notwithstanding the n^ost strenuous exertions, his Ime waa 
broken, he himself wounded, and his life in danger. Au- 
rengzebe, meantime, after a very obstinate contest, couh 
pletely defeated and put to flight the force to which he was 
directly opposed ; then, wheeling round, came to the aid of 
the other wing, restored the battle, and gained a complete 
victory. 

The confederate armies advanced upon Agra, where Mo- 
rad being, most conveniently for Aurengsebe, confined with 
his wounds, the entire command devolved upon himself. 
His first care was to send an eoiissaiy to corrupt the troops 
of Solim&n, in which he easily succeeded, or rather they 
corrupted themselves by following the usual Asiatic system 
of going over to the prosperous party. His next anxiety 
was to obtain possession of his father's person. This was 
a nieasure both delicate and difficult, for the fortified palace 
in which Shah Jehan resided was capable of withstandiDg 
a long siege ; which, pressed by a son against his parent, a 
monaich so popular and highly respectedi would have plaoeA 
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Inni in a very odious position. It was most desirable, there- 
fore, to effect his |)arpo8e by stratageta ; but he had to deal 
with one versant in all the wiles of policy and in all the 
forms of human deceit. Determining, however, to make the 
trial, he sent a messenger to the emperor, expressing deep 
regret at the situation in which he was placed, assuring him 
that he still retained entire the ailection of a son and the 
loyalty of a subject. Shah Jehan gave very> slender credit 
to these prbfesnons, yet he resolved to temporize, and sent 
his fevourite daughter Jehanara to visit her brothers, and 
endeavour to ascertain how affairs really stood. She went 
first to Morad, who, knowing her to be entirely devoted to 
the interests of Dara, received her with very slender cour- 
tesy. The ofiended princess entered her palanquin, and 
was hastening out of the camp, when she met Aurengzebe, 
who saluted luer with the utmost kindness and respect, com- 
plained of her having held so little communication with him, 
and prevailed lipon her to enter his tent. He there pro- 
fessed the deepest remorse for the conduct into which, he 
had been hurried, and his anxiety by any means to make 
reparation. He even expressed a willingness to espouse 
the eauee of Dara, were it not that it already appeared quite 
desperate. Jehanara was thus induced to lay open all the 
VBseureev of that prince, and to name the chiefs who re- 
mained atill attached to him, disclosing to her brother many 
most important state secrets, of which he afterward fully 
availed himself. He then declared himself to be entirely 
satisfied, prmmsing to second all her views, and that in two 
dvf s the emperor would see at^ his feet his repentant son. ^ 
Jehanara hastened to her father with this joyful intelli- 
gence. But the monarch did not place full reliance on these 
profeesiona; yet, believing that Aurengzebe really intended 
to pay him a visit, he detennined to avail himself of the 0{h 
portimity to seise and secure his person. He was not aware 
that he was playing the game of treachery with one who 
possesind skdl superior to his own.' Aurengzebe sent an 
Bumble message, representing that the guilty are always 
timid ; that being scarcely able to conceive how crimes such 
as his eoukl be forgiven, he oouid in no way be reassured, 
onlear hie son Mohammed were allowed previously, with a 



■milil guard, to enter the palace. Shah Jehan was so bent 
mt hia ohjedki and so eonvinced of Aurengzebc'a sincerity^ 
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that he hesitated not to agree tq this stfange propoeaL Mo- 
'hammed entered, who, afier being cordially received, sta- 
tioned hfs party in a convenient situation. His eager eye 
soon discovered a large body of troops 4xxapying a very 
suspicious position. He went to the emperor, and stated 
the apprehension to which this circumstance could not fail 
to give rise, observing, that unless these men were-removed 
he must immediately inform his &ther, who would then 
probably renounce his intended visit. Shah Jehan, still 
credulous, and determined to make every sacrifice rather 
than fail in his object, consented that these troops should 
quit the palace ; thus rendering Moluunmed and his party 
its real masters. Then, indeed, it was announced that Aa- 
rengzebe had mounted his horse, an^ was approaching with 
his retinue. The emperor seated himself on his t]>ione in 
the highest exaltation, expecting to see the complete aoconi' 
plishment of his schemes and hopes. > He soon learned, 
however,.that Auzengzebe,in8teiui of entering the presence, 
had proceeded to pay his devotions- at. the tomb of Akbar. 
The monafch, considering tins as a decided slight to himself 
indignantly asked Mohammed, " Whatmeans Aurengsebe by 
this behaviour ?'* The other answered, '* My fiither never in* 
tepded to visit the emperor«*' — ^ Then why are you.here l''^* 
" To take charge of the citadel." Shah Jehan saw at onee 
the abyss into which he had plunged hiinseif, and bnrst into m 
torrent of fruitless invet^ive and self*repn>aeh, which induced 
his grandson to withdraw. On sober reflection, the empe- 
ror sent apiin for him, and, painting the miseries of him 
own condition, urged the mostyprsesing entreaties that the 
prince would j^rant him. his liberty, proiniain^ in lewanl 
even the empire of India, which his influence wtth th|B anny 
and people would be aufficient to secure. Mohanunod ap- 
peared to hesitate for a ihoment, but then, hastening out of 
the apartment^ turned a deaf ear to every subsequent solic^ 
tation. 

Aurengtebe had now only Morad to dispose of, and finon 
that quaiter he had not much to apprehend. This prineoy 
having recovered of his wounds, had repaired to Agra* and 
resumed the command of the army. His brother rsoeived 
him with the wannest congratulationsi saluted him empe* 
vor, itnd declared all hie wishes to be now fulilUed, sinee ha 
h«d auMmmhkii jn raising so deservjAg a prince to the tIaon» 
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frf his ancestors. For himself, he wished only to perform 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, on which he was intent, as the 
eommencement of a life to be entirely devoted to religion. 
MiMrad, after some afiected opposition, gave his consent, 
thinking himself too happy that his relative should thus vol- 
untarily remove himself. This farce having been success" 
fully- acted, the ruin of Morad was secretly prepared ^ and 
the design soon became so obvious, that even his credulous 
spirik could no longer be deceived. His friends assured him 
that the preparations for the visit to Mecca were sufficient 
to secure the empire of India ; that by address and largesses 
Anrengzebe was gaining the affections of the soldiery ; and, 
in short, that no time was to be lost in securing his own 
sa^E^y. Morad, at last undeceived, determined to employ 
ap^airtst hi» brother his own weapons of treachery. He in- 
vited him to a splendid banqtlet, where every thing was pre- 
pared for his death ; but the penetrating eye of Anrengzebe 
discerning something suspicious, he pretended a sudden ill- 
ness, and hastily, withdrew,, without exciting any suspicion 
of the motive. On the contrary, Morad soon after accepted 
bis invitation to an entertainment, in which the finest mu- 
sieiaiis and the most beautiful damsels that India could 
afford had been studiously assembled. The host, laying 
a«de his austerity, invited to gayety and indulgence this 
voluptuous prince, who yielded to the seduction, and, after 
revelling in luxury, fell asleep iii the tent. He then sent 
in a number of his devoted partisans, who proceeded to bind 
their victim. The prince aw^e, made violent efforts to 
ttrtneate himself, calling for his sword, which had been 
tliken away ; when his broUier, lifting a curtain, exclaimed, 
*' He has no choice but death or submission ; despatch him 
if he resists." Morad, after venting loud reproaches, yielded 
to his "frte, and was immediately conveyed a prisoner to 
Agra. 

Aurengzebe, having thus ovevoome every obstacle, coo* 
sldered it now time to ** exalt the imperial. umbrella over 
his head.'* He felt, however, considerable difficulty in 
takinff a step .so inconsistent with all his professions, and 
especully with that of his being entirely devoted to religious 
retirement and abstraction. It was contrived that his fhends 
should come forward to urge upon him the important duty 
of sacrificing his ease and pious resolutions for the puUio 

Vol. I.— ■U 
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good, and of submitting to this painful necessity. In Jaa- 
time he allowed himself to be persuaded, though he adhered 
so far to his former character as to suppress all the pomp 
with which the ceremony of coronation was usually attended. 
But the shouts of the people reached the ears of the captive 
monarch, who felt assured that something fotal to himself 
bad been determined. He asked Jehanara to go «nd in^ 
quire ; j^et immediately recalled 'her, lest she should ^ee the 
head of Dara exposed to public view. She, however, soon 
learned and communicated to him the real fact. The un- 
fortunate monarch rose, walked through the room in silence, 
then fixing his eyes on the figure of a crown suspended 
over his head, said, ** Take away that bauble ; yet stay, this 
would be owninff the ri^ht of Aurengzebe." After stand- 
ing long involved in thought, he said, ** The new emperor, 
Jehanara, has prematurely mounted the throne. He should 
have added the! murder of a father to the other crimes which 
haye raised him so high." It was now announced thai 
Mohammed wished to be admitted, that he. might state the 
Tf asons which had induced the victor to accept the crown ; 
but the degraded monarch indig^nantly replied, ** Fathers 
have been deposed by their sons ; but it' was reserved for 
Aurengz^be to insult the misfortunes of a parent. What 
motives but his ambition has the rebel for assuming the em- 
pire 1 To listen to his excuses would be to acknowledge 
the justice of his conduct." 

Aurengzebe, smarting under remorse and regret for the 
step to which his bold ambition had irresistibly impelled 
him, and who had, inTleed, very little to say in ms own de- 
fence, did not press the unwelcome explanation. He had 
now reached the summit of his wishes, and even deceived 
or vanquished one of the ablest monarchs of the East. He 
did not, therefore, push his triumph any farther, and main- 
tained his fiEither during the rest of his life, m strict confine- 
msnty indeed, bat honouiwi and respected. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

4. 

Aurenffzehe — DecUne of ike Mogul Dynasty. 

Aurenfube oppoaed by his Brotbers Dare and Siuab—Delbat of Sajah 
— Capture and D^th or Dare— Defection of the Prince Mohammed, 
who is obliged to aurrender— Death of Suiah— Aurengzebe'a Treat- 
ment of Shah Jeban^Hls Adminiiiti<iition— Defects of Mogul GoTom- 
ment— Anecdotes Airnished by Bernier-^Danger of Persian War-^ 
Fakir Insurrection— Disturbance in Cabul— Conquest of the Deccan 
— Rine of the Mahratia Power— Exploits of Sev^ee.— His Death and 
Character- Sambajee's Reign and Death— Character of the Mahrttla 
Annies— Bigotry of Aurengzebe— His Death and Character— Shah 
All um— The Seiks— Their Progress checked— Character and Death 
of Shah Allum^-Contests for the Empire— The Syeds— Nizam-uI-Mulk 
«nd Saadat Khan— Invasion by Nadir Shah— Sack of Delhi-^Distracted 
State of the Empire^Inyasion by the Afghans — Contest between than 
and the Mahratta^-^Battle of Paimiput — The Mogul Dynasty reduced 
to entire Insignificance. 

AuBSNozBB^ was seated on the throne of India, but his 

SNsilion could not be conffidered secure while his brotheili 
arti and Sujah liv^d and were at the head of powerful 
armies. The former, from his bjriUiant qualities, and his 
desigrnatioh to the empire by Shah Jehan, inn^ired the 
greatest apprehension ; and against him the first efforts of 
Sie new sovereign were directed. Having withdrawn into 
Lahore, Dara had collected an army more numerous than 
that of his adversary, but composed chiefly of new levies, 
whom he was afraid to briijiff into the field against his 
brother's veteran forces. He therefore retreated ^yond the 
Indus ; but retreat in these circumstances, and with such 
troops, was not less disastrous than actual defeat* His 
force gradually melted away, and lie arrived at Tatta with 
only a small band of faithful adherents. 

u would now have been the policy of Aurengzebe to pu^ 
sue Dara without intermission till he had completed his de- 
struction ; but he was necessarily checked by the intelli- 
^nce that his brother Sujah with a large force was advanc- 
rag from Bengal. He found this rival very strongly posted 
hmut Allahabad ; but, trusting to the valour and hardibopd 
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of hifl own troops, he resolved to attack him. Earij in the 
Jaj, however, the Rajpoot bands, who had aoeomMnifld 
liim only through compulsion, fled fiom the field, and even 
began to assau his rear; so that the Mogul troops, left 
alone, were soon veiy hard pressed. ^ The elephant on 
which Aurengzebe rooe received a severe diock, and feU <« 
its knees ; whereupon the emperor drew one foot out of the 
stirrup, prmring to alight ; but as in an Indiui battle the 
presence ofthe monarch oir his war-elephant is the rallying 
point round which the army fights, Jumla, the vizier, called 
out, ** You are descending from your throne." The prince 
leU the truth and importance of the advice, resumed his 
■eat, and even caused the feet . of the animal to be chained 
to the spoL Thus, cased indeed in strong armoury he re- 
mained exposed to the darts and arrows of me- enemy. His 
men, encouraged by the gallant example of their chief, ral- 
fied, andf makmg the most desperate efibits, caused their 
opponents to give way. Sujah, finding his elephant dis- 
abled, committed the error which his rival had avoided, and 
mounted a horse. The view of the royal elephant moving 
into the rear without a rider spread general dismay, whi^ 
coded in a total rout ; and the prince found present safety 
enly by throwing himself into the strong fortress of Mon* 

Aurengzebe was again obliged to allow some respite to a 
vanquished adveriBaiy ; for Dara, after reaching Tatta, re* 
eiossed tiie Indus,' and proceeded through the Great Desert 
into the province of Guzerat. There he prevailed upon the 
governor, whose danghter had been married to Hond, ta 
espouse his cause ; and having raised a considerable army, 
he advanced into Rajpootana, and in the neighbourhood of 
AJmere, its capital, intrenched himself in a position of extra* 
ordinary strength. Aurengzebe, on hastening thithe^, saw 
with dismay the commanding ground on which his brother 
had encamped. He endeavoured, by presenting his army 
in order of battle, and even by studied insults, to prov<Ae 
the proud Dara to come forth and fight; but the prince had 
the prudence to decline these challenges. The emperor, 
however, always fertile in stratagem, devised a new scheme. 
Having in his camp the two chiefs who had been mainly 
instrumental in gaining over the army of Dara's son Soli- 
iti4n, he caused them to write a letter to the former, assmo 
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mg Mm that they had been indaced only hy imperioai eir« 
csostpmees to forsake his cause, which they were anx- 
ious again to embrace ; and that if he woald leave open a 
certain gate at a particular hour, they, with all their follow- 
ers, would enter, and place themselves under his command. 
In vain did the oldest and most prudent counsellors warn 
Dara of the danger to which this step would expose him* 
and of the wiles of Aurengzebe. Rash, credulous, and in- 
accessible to advice, he allowed himself to be dazzled by the 
prospect of ^n accession to his force which would have 
given him a complete superiority. The gate was opened at 
^e appointed time, the chiefs rushed in, and were soon fol- 
lowed by the whole imperial army. Dara, too late unde- 
ceived, attempted still a gallant though vain resistance^ 
being totally routed, and obliged to fly with a very small 
remnant of his troops. He l^nt his way to the capital of 
Guzerat, hoping there to find an asylum; but the governor 
re^u^ed him admittance.. A band of Mahrattas, his sole re- 
maining troops, seeing his fortunes lost, ft>ok the opportu^ 
nity to plunder the camp, leaving nothing except what was 
coneealed in the tents of the women. Dara was then com- 
pelled to undertake without any preparation a march across 
the desert, in a plight still more mieerable than that in 
which the same disastrous journey had been performed by 
his ancestor Humaioon. Amid the horrors of fatigue and 
thirst, beneath a burning sun, a number of his faithful fol- 
lawers successively lay down and expired. At the head of 
a few survivors he reached Tatta, and miffht thence have 
pushed on into Persia, where he would probably have been 
well received ; but at this crisis Nadira Bana, his favourite 
wife, was at the point of death, and he could not endure the 
thought of leaving this beloved object to expire amid stran- 
gers. He sought the hospitality of Jihon Khan, a neigh- 
bouring ruler ; hut this was another of hia rash acts. Jihon 
was a violent and bloody chief, who, after being twice con- 
demned to death by Shah Jehan, had been pardoned at the 
prince's intercession. Dara had indeed the melancholy 
satisfaotion of paying the last duties to his sultana ; but on 
attempting to depart, found himself surrounded by ^ ho^y 
of troops, who delivered him to Khan Jehan, the imperii 
general, then in close piirsuit of him. The prince, when he 
asw his fata inevitable^ assnmed a demeanoor of majettid 
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fortitade, and maintained dining the whole joDinej ^ 
dignity, soothing his grief by verees composed hy hunadf 
on his own eventful history. He was led tlurongh Delhi 
miserably equipped and almost in rags. But Aurengaebe 
had miscalculated the effect of this exhibition. The mvdti- 
tude, when they beheld their once noble and caHant raler 
led to death under circumstances so fearfully changed, and 
beside him his soni a spirited and graceful boy, over whofm 
80 dark a fate impended, were seized, with the deepest sym- 
pathy, and melted into tears, mingled with curses against 
the tyrant. Jihon, the betrayer, was killed on his way 
home, while Delhi seemed on the eve of insurrection. The 
emperor felt that he must hasten to close the tragedy. A 
band of assassins was introduced in the night, beneath 
whose blows the unfortunate prince fell, after a desperate 
resistance ; and, through the address of the m<manui, the 
commotion in the capital quickly subsided. 

Aurengzebe had, now only to dispose of Sujah, vHio, mt- 
4er finvour of thi» diversion, had rallied his broken Ibrosa. 
But as little iqtprehension was felt in that quarter, it was 
thought enough to detach against h2m Prince Mohammed 
and Jumla the vizier. This expedition, however,. received 
a strikinff interest from a very unexpected and moving inei^ 
dent. Mohammed had been early betrothed to a daughter 
of Sujah, for whom he had conceived a strong attachment ; 
and though in the late tumult of evcpts he had forgotten this 
youthful unpression, a letter which the princess m conceit 
with her father Ujow wrote to him led to a revival of all his 
tenderness. He determined to quit the army., and eapouse 
the cause of his uncle. It does not seem improbable that 
he cherished some secret intention of imitating the example 
of Aurengzebe himself, by fighting his way to the empire* 
Being highly elated with the part he performed in the late 
revolution, and the offer made to hun by his gTandfitber, 
he had often been heard to boast that it was he who placed 
the crown on his &ther*s head. He fondly flattered hio^ 
«elf that the aimy would follow his example, wlych, when 
combined with that of Sujieih, would compose a fane ad 
overwhelming as to defy all resistance. He embalmed ob 
the Ganges, as if upon a party of pleasure, and retumed nolb 
The troops, on discovering his injbentionv were at first gnaftly 
^ptat49d ; bi^ the pwdenrie and vigoui of JimU puMwd 
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tiiftir attacbmeDt to Aurengzebe, s&d pKyented any deaer* 
tkn. Sujah received bis illustrious relative witb the high- 
est distinction, and, the nuptials having been 'celebrated 
with great pomp, he led out his army, and offered battle. 
Mohammed placed himself in the foremost line, and when 
he saw the flower of the opposing cavalry bear down upon 
him, vainly imagined that they came to join his standard. 
.But. their fierce onset soon undeceived htm* Both he and 
Sujah behaved with the neatest valour, though the effemi- 
nate troops of Bengal could not withstand the veteran forces 
led by Jumla, who gained a complete victory/ Moham- 
nied^s situation was now deeply distressing, and the arts of 
his father rendered it desperate. Aurengzebe wrote a let- 
ter^ addressed to him as if in answer to one from himself, 
treatine of a plan for deserting the cause of his father-in- 
law. It was so arranged that this letter fell into the hands 
of Sujah, who thereupon .conceived suspicions which the 
most solemn protestations, of Mohammed could not remove. 
No violence was indeed offered to him, but he was informed 
that he and his wife must depart ^m Bengal. All India 
being now under the sway of the relentless Aurengzebe, the 
prince had no resource hut to throw himself up<»i the mercy 
of ope who never trusted those that had once deceived him. 
Mohammed was immediately arrested, ^nd sent to the stronff 
fortress of Gwalior, where he pined away the remainder of 
his life, which terminated in seven years. Sujah fled into 
Arracan, where, betrayed by the rsjah, he and all his family 
perished. Solim&n, the son of Dara, was taken prisoner 
among the Himmaleh mountains, where he had sought 
refuge ; and thu«-Auienffzebe was left without a rival. 

.Shah Jehan survived tor eight years the loss of empire ; 
«nd it may be mentioned^ to the credit of his ambitious son, 
and as some palliation of his crimes, that he treated the 
captive sovereign with the utmost respect, and even deli- 
cacy, compatible with the condition of being dethroned and 
immured. He even tolerated the violent sames of pride and 
indignation to which Ins unfortunate parent gave vent. 
Aurengzebe sent to solicit the; daughter of Dara in mar- 
riage for his son Akbto, hoping by this connexion to 
atvenglhen Us £nsily interest with the nobles. Both Shah 
iefaaa aod his daughter Jehanara received this proposal 
«atk the deepest iMeatmant. The ibimer retuniM for aoi* 
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flwftr, that the insolence of the emperor wu equal to hat 

Suilt; and the young princess herself kept a conceaied 
agger, declaring that she Woald rather die a hundred times 
than gi^e her hand to the son of her father's murderer. All 
this was reported to Aurengzebe, who quietly desisted from 
his solicitation. At another time he^nade a request to bis 
father for spme orthe imperial jew^s, which were deemed 
necessary to adorn his throne. Shah Jehan replied that the 
hammers were ready to pound them into dust if he > should 
ever attempt to enforce such a demand. The emperor ex* 
claiihedi ** Let him keep his jewels ; nay, let him command 
all thoce of Aurengzebe." The old mon«irch wa» so much 
affected by this mcnleration that be sent a number of them, 
accompanied with a letter, in which he said, " Take these, 
which I am destined to use no more ; wear them with dig^ 
nity, and by your own renown make some tunends to your 
family for therr ihisfbrtunes." Aurengzebe burst into tears, 
which appeared tp be sincere. In short, by habitual respect 
and forbearance, and by even asking advice on critical oc- 
casions, he succeeded^ not indeed in reconciling the fallen 
monarch to hiis fate, hut in reviving a certain^ measure of 
friendly intercourse. On receiving intelligence that his end 
was approaching, he did not indeed venture into his pres- 
ence, but sent his son S][iah AHum, who, however; arrived 
too late. The emperor then exhibited every mark of ttndi»- 
sembted grief, and hastened to effect a reconciliation with 
his sfister Jehanara, who h^d hitherto remained devotedly 
attached tb her unfortunate father. 

Aurengzebe continued many years to occupy the throne 
of the Mogul dominion, which under him attained to its 
greatest extent and its highest glory .- After he had added 
to it the kingdoms of the Deccan, it included nearly the 
whole peninsula of India, with the neighbouring regions of 
Cabul and Assam ; territories the population and Wealth of 
which prol^ably exceeded those of tbe Roman empire during 
its most flourishing period. The revenues amounted to 
82,000,000/., which, though inferior to the immense income 
of some modern European states, was then probably unex- 
ampled. His internal administration se^ms to have been 
decidedly superior to that of his immedilite predecenms. 
Amid the somewhat ostentatious display and mUeblest 
qplendoar of his court, his personal conduct rsmoiiMd 
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and tfirm ratten; he Beither allowed to himeei^ nor per* 
mitted in his 4soiurt, any species of disorder or licentiousness. 
Eaciy in the morning he was seated in the haU 0|f justice, 
accessible to the meanest of his subjects, admintstoring the 
lasr with the strictest impartiqiity, re<fareS8ing their wrongs, 
and even reheving their sufferings by his bounty. India, 
therefore, under his long reign, apparently enjoyed all the 
happiness of which a country is susceptible < in a stato of 
subjection to the despotic power of a foreign prince. Indeed, 
were we to place implicit reliance in the Mohammedan his* 
torians, and in the EngUsh writers. who copy their narra* 
tives, we should imagine the period frdaa. the accession of 
Akbar to the death of Aurengzebe to have been for India an 
a^ of gold, an era of felicity ahnpst unparalleled in the 
history of mankind. It is not, indeed, to be denied, that 
during all this time the central regions enjoyed a consider- 
able measure of peace and ^rosperi^; for the civil wars, 
though frequent and sometimes tragical, were i^sually de- 
cided in, a single battle, and were not accompanied with ex- 
tensive desOliUion. On looking narrowly into the subject, 
however, we shall fold reason to suspect that the picture is 
too flattering, and that the empire during all this period 
groaned un&r many of the evils incident to a violent and 
arbitrary rule* The very foct that at the time when Britein 
succeeded to this vast inheritance the class of cultivators 
were all sunkTinto such abject poverty that it was scarcely 
possible to discover by what tenure the Und had been on- 
ginally held, seems to invalidate the testimimy of those hi»» 
torical eulogists* 

It was during the reign of Aurengzebe that Bemier, an 
intelligent and rellectinj^ traveller, spent.some ^ears in India, 
and wpUed himself with diligence to investigate the state 
of the Mogul ffovemment and empire. The descripti<m he 
rives is that of a country ff<Hng to miin rather than of one 
nourishing under a just and impartial government. He ob- 
serves, that supposing the sovereign inclined to enforce jus- 
tice, he mighty perhaps, succeed within his own immediate 
eiiole, in I&Uu, Agra, and the close vicinity of these capi- 
tals; but in the provinces and remote distriete the people 
have iio adequate protection from the rapacity of the gov- 
ernors, who rule vn^ti arbitrary power, and w)iom he charao* 
taiisM as '*men £t for ruining a world.'' This was conformed 
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by the mean rKtb and the anxiety to araune the semUanee 
of poverty, which prevailed even amonr those whom other 
circumstanoee proved to be posaefsed of exorbitant wealth. 
The people could appeal to no court of juetioe, no adminia- 
trators of the law, no indcipendent tribunals. The ihonirch 
himself could call to his service no men endowed with hon- 
ourable principles, inspired with feelings of genuine loyalty, 
or identifying their glory with that of their prince. These 
functionaries were generally " men of nothing, slaves, igno- 
rant and brutal, raised from the dust, and retaining always 
the quality and temper of beggars.*' The only object of 
those intrusted with any power was, to amass wealth dur^ 
ing the short and precarious tenure of their posseseion,' re- 
gardless if afterward the whole state should Ml into rain. 

Even- as to the feelings of justice and regard to the rights 
of vtheir subjects, which are said to have <Siaracterized this 
dynasty, Bemier mentions several particulars, which, agr e e- 
ing in a remarkable^ manner with those reported by HaipHiins 
and Roe, tend to throw great doubts upon the panegyrics 
of native writers. Anecdptes even of a somewlut familiar 
description may illustrate the tone of manners at this oii- 
entai court. A young man laid before €hah Jehan a com- 
plaint that his. mother, a banian, was possessedof immense 
wealth, amounting to two hundred thousand rupees, who 
yet, on account of alleged ilh conduct, withheld from him 
any share. The emperor,, tempted by hearing of so large a 
fortune, sent for the lady, and commanded her in opm as- 
sembly to give to her son fifty thousand nipees, and to pay 
to himself a hundred thousand ; at the same time desiring 
her to ^thdraw. ; The woman, however, by loud elamoiir» 
again procured admittance, and coolly said, *< May it please 
your majesty, my son has certainly some claim to the goods 
of his &ther ; but I would gladly know what relation yoar 
majesty bears to the merchant my deceased hasband that 

5 on make yourself his heir 1" This idea appeared to Shah 
ehan so droll, that he desired her. to depart, and no Exac- 
tion should be made. Such an incident may prove an ae- 
cessible temper and a degree of good-humour on die ^pait 
of the sovereign, but gives a very low idea of the genetal 
character of that justice which oriental writers an pleased 
to ascribe to him. 
The other anecdote is of a stiU more odd deMription. 
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There was in Delhi a class of females called Kencheny, who, 
'thoQgfa of somewhat doubtful reputation, were. not alto- 
gether-' abandoned, and were allowed to contribute to the 
amusement of this very ffay court. A French physician 
named Bernard, then resident at Delhi, endeavoured to ob- 
tain a young damsel of this class as his mitftress ; but her 
mother, probably fromr motives of prudence, opposed the 
connexion. The medical man, however, having gone in, 
the evening to wait upon the Emperor Jehangire, and being 
about to receive a present in retujm for a cure which he had 
effected in the seraglio, pointed to the Kencheny, who hap- 
pened to be among the multitude paying her court to the 
prince, and besought) in place of any^ other gift, that she 
miffht be bestowed upon him. His majestv burst into a fit 
of laughter, and called out, *' Lay her on his shoulders, and 
let him carry her away." — '< So said^ so done." The younsr 
lady was immediately given up to him, and Bernard departed 
'laden with thi8>4Uilawful booty. 

Bemier was among the first to dispel the impression 
which prevailed in Europe of the mighty and unconquerable 
armies engaged in Mogul warfare. Even the numbers had 
been greatly exaggerated. The only efficient departmeni 
was the cavalry, of which the portion immediately attached 
to the monarch's residence did not exceed 35 or 40,000, nor 
was it supposed that the whole under iiis command could 
much exceed 200,000. The infantry, including the Artil- 
lery stationed at the capital, might amount to 15,000. > The 
innumerable hosts of foot-soldiers said to compose the Mogul 
army consisted chiefly df servants, victuallers, foragers, and 
others, who followed in its trains conveying tents, and sup- 
plying provisions, cattle, and every thing wanted for the 
men and officers. This attendance v^as sa numerous, that 
when the imperial^ army marched, all t)elhi and Agra might 
be described as proceeding along with it ; and, indeed, these 
cities could beconndered as little more than standing camps ; 
while the camps, on the other hand, with their streets of 
tente and resulkr' markets, might be tiewed as movinff 
citiee. StiU bwer was Bemier's estimaite of the <|uality of 
these troops. Often, it is true, they fongfat with great 
bravery ; but, being destitute of all discipline, they were fire* 
quently strudL with panic, and then they became altogether 
fa iw^ildilie of eommaod. He was persuaded that a f^' 
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90 or 25,000 men, led by a Cond^ or a Tuiemiey wodd 
easily trample all these barbarian lyrmies under fool ; an 
anticipation amply fulfilled by subsequent OTents iu. thm 
annals of India. 

The foreign history of this reign was chiefly distinguished 
by the danger which threatened thcji new sovereign of being 
involved in war with Abbas, the King of Persia, the moat 
powerful and warlike prince in Asia. Dow, front the Per- 
sian historians, represents this ruptjire iwtween these two 
n^hty potentates to have arisen from, the error of a secre- 
tary, who addressed a letter, ^ From the Emperor of the 
World to the Master of Persia." On receiving the epistle 
thus addressed. Abbas, it is .said, rejected all explanatioii 
and apology, and instantly prepared for war. Such a.nii»> 
take seems not very probable, mueh less that a monarch so 
distiuffmshed for talent and poHcr, and liow of matuieag«» 
should have engaged in so formidable a contest on & groand 
so trivial. Possibly he might use it as a pretext ; and se^ 
ing the throne of India filed! by a prince liot yet firmly 
seated, #nd odious by the steps/which had led to his eleva- 
tion, might conceive the hope of making this important ad- 
dition to his dimiimons. lilany -circumstances conspired to 
fiivpur his ezpebtations. Of the great omrahs at the court 
of Delhi a number were of Persian eztrqction ; many also 
of Patan or Afghan origitt looked back with regret to the 
period when princes of their nation sat tn the imperial 
throne. Aurepgzebe had rodm to ^uspect that Abbas was 
seeking to open a commnnicntion with ^he Persian chiefo in 
his semce, and was even attempting to ' seduce the visier, 
who was of thint descent. He felt himself in a vciy delicate 
situi^tion I for this body waf so. numerous and powerful, 
that to drive them into open hostility might have rendered 
his positioi^ still mate cntical. The vizier and the other 
nobles, however, strenuously denied the charge; and the 
whole affair was amicably adjusted. The emperor, not- 
withstanding, continued to feel the utmost anziety, Ull he 
was relieved by the intelligence that Abbas, in consequence 
of a-neglected illness, had ezpired in hif camp on the fron- 
tier. Sefi, his grandson and su<icessor, looking forward 
with anziety to Uie scenes of disorder which usu Ay foUow 
a vacancy in an eastern throne, felt no inclination to em- 
barrass himself further by a foreign war> and readily om- 
cluded a treaty. 
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We must not omit to mention a ridicalous incident by 
which Aurengzebe was exposed to great danger. An old 
female devotee called Bistamia, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Marwar, having by her bounty collected around her a num- 
ber of fakirs and other Hindoo sectaries, formed them at 
length into a sort of army, with which she defeated the 
Mjah and some inferior officers. Having at length assem- 
bled a force amounting to 20,000, she marched upon the 
imperial city. Superstitious terror prepared the way for 
her victories ; for it was believed that she prepared a mess 
composed of the most horrid ingredients, which rendered 
her followers on the day of battle invisible, and consequently 
irresistible. Having made their way victoriously almost to 
the gates of Agra, they looked on themselves as masters of 
the empire, and proclaimed their leader Queen of India. 
Aurengzebe was seriously alarmed on finding even his own 
troops struck with awe, and that it would be vain to contend 
against such a host with mere human weapons ; but having 
by his Moslem zeal acquired a holy character in the eyes 
of his soldiers, he wrote sacred sentences on pieces of 
paper, and caused them to be ituck on the points of spears, 
which he placed in front of the battalions, assuring his men 
that they would secure them against the necromantic influ- 
ences of these singular adversaries. Their fears were thus 
dispelled, and the superiority of their arms soon enabled 
them completely to rout the fakir host, which was almost 
entirely cut to pieces. 

The reign of this emperor was again disturbed by an in- 
surrection in Cabul, where he soon reduced the open coun- 
try, though he wisely desisted from the attempt to deprive 
the inhabitants of their rudia independence. But the grand 
object of his ambition was to effect the final subjugation of 
the Deccan kingdoms of Gk>!conda and Bejapore, which, 
although their forces had indeed been broken by repeated 
victories gained by his predecessors, ahd even by himself 
previous to his accession, still retained a considerable share 
of power. 

Various occurrences and dissensions prevented this ex- 
pedition from being carried into effect till the year 1686, the 
twenty-eighth of Aurengzebe, when the whole imperial force 
marched by three directions into the Deccan. Operations 
•were begun by Shah AUum, the heir-^parent, who laid 
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siege to Golconda. The king solicited peace on very htun* 
ble terms, which the invader granted, that he might turn 
his whole force against Bejapore. This nation made a 
more obstinate resistance ; but afterward, the troops being 
induced by treachery to desert, the city was closely invested, 
and at length compelled by famine to capitulate. Secunder 
Adil Shah, the last of a long line of powerful princes, be- 
came a captive in the hands of the emperor. The victor 
forthwith turned his arms to complete the conquest of Gol- 
eonda, when his son Shah AUum, by remonstrating against 
this breach of faith, incurred his resentment, and was 
thrown into prison. That city, after a siege of seven 
months, was taken by treachery ; its king, Abou Houasein, 
after being treated with the utmost indignity, terminated in 
confinement another great and powerful race of monarchs. 
But an event which influenced the whole reign of Au- 
fengzebe is still to be mentioned. This was the rise of the 
Mahratta power, which, from small beginnings, was one 
^y to subvert the proud fabric of the Mogul empire, and 
even dispute with Britain the suprenaacy of Hindostan. 
The north-western part of Peninsular India composes the 
territory of Maharashtra, which, according ta Mr. Grant 
Puff, includes a surface of 102,000 square miles, and a 
population of about 6,000,000. It is traversed by branches 
of the Ghauts and Yyndhia mountaina* and comprises large 
portions of the provinces of Malwa, Gandeish, Aurunga- 
* bad, and Bejapore. The whole bears a very different aspect 
irom the extensive plains of the Deccan and of Hindostan 
Proper. It is elevated, rugged, diversified with bleak table- 
lands, and broken by numerous streams and torrents. Being 
throughout unfit for the action of heavy cavalry, in which 
the strength of the Mogul armies consisted, it could be ra- 
duced only to very imperfect subjection. AH the hills and 
fastnesses were occupied by petty chieftains, who paid a 
mere outward homage to the imperial throne or the kingdom 
of Bejapore* Amid the constant wars, however, of the 
Mohammedan nations with one another, and the. disputed 
successions of the great empire, opportunities were afforded 
to a leader of daring and comprehensive mind to erect them 
into a powerful and independent community. Such a per- 
son was Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta dynasty. 
This heio» though he began with slender resouiQei^ wm 
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by no means of ignoble descent. His ffreat-grandfather, 
Babjee Bobnslay, was a son of the Rana of Oodipoor, whose 
blood is considered the highest and purest in all Hindostan ; 
but his mother was a woman of mferior caste ; and the 
stain thus incurred induced him to quit his native country, 
and seek employment and distinction in other courts. Hav- 
ing risen to eminence in the service of a rajah in the terri- 
tory of Candeish, he obtained a zemindaiy near Poonah, 
then only a village, but which the prosperity of his family 
raised afterward into a great capital. His son Malogiee ac- 
quired celebrity under a Mahratta chief^ whose daughter he 
obtained in marriage for his son Shahjee. This last, hav- 
ing quarrelled with his father-in-law, entered the army of 
the King of Bejapore, and was employed in Tanjore and the 
Camatic. While serving in this southern quarter, he left 
his son Sevajee at Poonah with his mother, under the tui- 
tion of Dadajee Konedeo, who seems to have bestowed very 
great pains in training the future warrior. He initiated 
mm, not indeed in letters, which are despised by these 
mountaineers, but in military exercises, in national legends 
and poetry, and in a deep veneration for the Hindoo faith 
atid observances. At the age ,of seventeen Sevajee was 
impelled by his daring spirit to military enterprise ; he col- 
lected a band of Mawalees, natives of the neighbouring 
giens, and commenced that ambiguous profession of a war- 
rior and a robber which is pursued by the half-civilized 
tribes of Asia. Heavy complaints were lodged with Dada- 
jee on account of these exploits of his pupil, against which 
he felt himself bound to make the most solemn remon- 
strances, though he is alleged to have secretly encouraged 
the youth to persevere in his pursuits, for whidh he saw 
him eminently qualified ; foreseeing, probably, hi some de- 
gree, the greatness to which such an adventurous life would 
conduct him. 

Sevajee accordingly followed his daring course ; and, ob- 
taining possession of the almost inaccessible castle of Toma, 
gave the first alarm to the King of Bejapore, whom, how- 
ever, he conciliated by the promise of an increased tribute. 
As he continued to seize or erect fort after fort, the king not 
only redoubled his remonstrances, but also appealed to Shah- 
jee, the father of the youth, whom he first threatened and 
then imprisoned, disregarding ^ his protestations that he 
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neither knew nor approved of his son's proceedings. Seva- 
jee was distressed at the disaster in which he hwl involved 
his parent ; yet, vexy unwilling to effect his release by a 
change of system, he bethonght himself of an application to 
Shah Jehan, whose vassal he professed himself, and by 
whose powerful intercession the deliverance of Shahjee was 
in fact obtained. When Aurengzebe came to make war 
against Bcjapore, Sevajee continued to represent himself 
as an ally of the Mqgul ; and hence, as even his neutrality 
was of importance at so eventful a period, he was allowed 
to retain unmolested all his possessions. But as soon as 
he saw these two great monarchies fully occupied in their 
sanguinary contest, he hesitated not to seize plunder and 
temtoiy from either, as opportunity offered. At lengthy 
Aurengzebe suspended hostilities, that he might prosecute 
those ambitious schemes which issued in his elevation to 
the throne of Hindostan ; during the progress of which ha 
had of course no leisure to resent the conduct of Sevigee. 
That rising chief^ however, had to encounter the undivided 
hostility of the court of Bejapore, which had long considered 
him as a rebel, and now exerted its entire force to effect his 
destruction; and he boldly determined to face the storm 
with the combined power of aims and stratagem. 

The army of Bejapore, under the command of Afzool or 
Abdul Khan, a leader of distinction, advanced against this 
daring freebooter, in full confidence of speedily subduing 
kun. Sevajee, finding it necessary to ply all his arts, 
gave intimation that he had resolved to submit, but dreaded 
to place himself in the power of an enemy so justly offended. 
He therefore prevailed upon his adversary to arrange a 
meeting, to which each party should come with one attend- 
ant' only. In contemplation of this interview, Sevajee filled* 
the woods in front of his castle vrith armed men in ambush, 
put on a complete sait of chain-armour under his cotton 
robe, as well as a steel cap, and concealed in his clothes a 
ditgger and other deadly weapons. > He had soon the satis- 
faction to discover Afzool Khan advancing with an escort 
of IIMM) men, whom he left at some distance, and came to 
the appointed spot with a single follower. Sevajee, mean- 
time, had performed the most solemn religions ceremonies, 
and besouffht his mother's blessing, like one going forth on 
some deed of glorious peril. He then proceeded to ths 
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place ap|»rent]y unanned, and looking frequently back, as 
if afraid to proceed. At length he came op, embraced Af- 
zool after the Indian fashion, and at the same moment 
struck him through the body. The Bejapore chief instantly 
drew his sword, and aimed a bldw at the head of his treach- 
erous assailant ; but it was intercepted by the helmet he- 
neath his turban, and the next stab laid the khan lifeless on 
the ground. The Mahratta troops, warned by the sound- 
ing of a horn, started from their ambuscade, and soon put 
to flight the surprised and terrified escort. Asiatic armies 
can only be rallied round the person of their commander, 
and on his fall lose all their courage. The Bejapore troops 
melted away ; aiid Sevajee, left at^ftiU liberty to carry on 
his daring operations, overran a great extent of country, 
and pushed his inroads to the very gates of the hostile 
capital. He took occasion in particular to possess himself 
of the Concan, called by the ancients the Pirate Coast, and 
became master of its key, the strong fortress of Panalla, 
which, by enabling him to equip a fleet, greatly augmented 
his means both of conquest and plunder. The King of Be- 
japore recruited his forces, and sent repeated expeditions 
against this rebel chief, which reduced him, indeed, to great 
extremities ; but he always extricated himself, and at last 
concluded a peace that left in his possession an extensive 
range of mountain-territory, wit;jli an army of 50,000 foot 
and 7000 horse. 

Aurengzebe, meantime, by civil war and treason, had at- 
tained the undisturbed possession of the Mogul throne ; and 
he now resolved to make himself complete master of India. 
For this purpose it was necessary to put down the rising 
power of Sevajee; which was assuming so formidable an 
attitude. He despatched on this service a formidable army 
under Shaista Khan, an omrah high in his confidence. The 
new general carried on operations forspme time with great 
success ; reduced many forts, including Poonah, the original 
seat of the military adventurer, who m this extremity had 
recourse to one of his bold exploits. Having selected a 
small band of resolute soldiers, he obtained admittance, fa- 
vioiired as was suspected by the jealousy of a Mo^ chie^ 
into the residence of Shaista. The assailants with pick- 
axes forced their way into the cook-room, whence they 
juslied into ih» interior of the faooae with sach fan thiA 
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the omrah had ■carcely time to leap otit at a window ; m 
effecting whi(;h he was wounded, and had one of his fingrers 
cut off* His son was killed, and he himself was so affected 
by this disaster, and filled with such a degree of jealoui^ 
of his own officers, that he solicited his recall ; after which 
the military operations against the Mahrattas for some time 
languished. 

This interval was improved by their active chief for the 
aocomplishment of one of his most adventurous undertak* 
ings, — the plundering of Surat, at this time the greatest 
emporium of India, and perhaps the richest city in the 
world. Confident in its greatness and wealth, the citizens 
seem to have rested secure, having only surrounded it with 
a slight earthen wall, incapable of even retarding the in- 
trepid bands of Sevajee. That leader, according to some 
authors, went in disguise three days through the city, mark- 
ing the fittest objects for attack and plunder. He then 
formed two camps at once before Bassein and Chaul, and 
^ seemed solely occupied in pressing the sieges of these im- 
portant places, when suddenly he ordered the mmn body of 
his troops to withdraw firom the former, leaving only small 
parties, instructed to keep up lights, and noise, and every 
appearance of a large army. The Mahratta force thus pre- 
sented itself quite unexpectedly, and entered Surat without 
resistance, the governor retiring into the fort, while the 
English and Dutch remained within their factories ; so that 
the victorious army for three days ranged through this vast 
city, busying themselves in the appropriation of eveiy valu- 
able object which could be found within its precincts. The 
booty in treasure, jewels, and other precious conmiodities 
was valued at a million sterling. 

Aurengzebe, more and more, exasperated at being thus 
baffled by a petty chieftain, determined to make the most 
vigorous efforts to crush him. He sent a very formidable 
army under the maraja, or Mirza Rajah, a gallant Rajpoot 
officer, accustomed to make war in a mountainous country. 
The Mahratta was quite unable to iace this new commander 
in the open field ; and castle after castle being reduced, he 
was soon driven to a more perilous extremity than ever. 
At length Poorundur, his main place of strength* in which 
he had lodged his family and treasure, was closely invested, 
without vaj hopes of his being aUe to xeUeve it* He tkmk 
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gave up his cause as despente ; -and on recetvinff the 
pledged faith of the m9raja that he should find at Delhi 
safety and an honourable reception, surrendered himself to 
the Mogul. He seems to have gone to court with the ex« 
pectation of being treated as an omrafa of the first class, and 
was therefore deeply mortified when he found himself re- 
ceived by the emperor with studied contempt, and consigned 
to quite a secondary rank. If we may believe some respects 
able historians, the daughter of Aurengzebe, seeing the 
young stranger from bemnd a curtain, became enamoured 
of him ; of which Sevajee being apprised, he made over- 
tures for her hand, which were rejected by the Mogul with 
the deepest indignation ; but more diligent inquirers regard 
this tender interlude as altogether apocryphal. At all 
events, the Mahratta chief saw himself a closely-watched 
and unhonoured captive, in the hands of one whose wiles 
were as deep as his own. All his invention, therefore, was 
on the rack to effect his escape. Having lulled the suspi- 
ci<ms of his keepers by counterfeiting a degree of madness, 
he contrived to have himself and his son placed in two 
large baskets that had been employed for carrying sweet- 
meats, and was conveyed to a spot outside the city. Here, 
mounting in disguise a miserable horse, he travelled on- 
ward without suspicion to Muttra, and thence to Benares 
and Juggernaut, taking this occasion to visit these holy 
seats of pilgrimage. From the latter he went round by 
Hydrabad, and at length found himself amid his native hills, 
with his fierce and galliMit followers rallying around him. 

Sevaiee now resumed, his predatory and victorious e^ 
reer, which placed him in. a state of avowed warfare with 
the Mogul ; but Aurengzebe, disgusted,- perhaps, with the 
manner in which he had been overreached, and occupied 
with the arms of Persia and the insurrection of the Patans, 
did not for a long time direct his attention to this marauder, 
who merely pillaged a rude district of his dominions. The 
Mahratia prince accordingly extended his ravages almost 
undisturbed along the western ooast ; he a^ain plundered 
Surat ; and-on a third occasion, though he did not enter, he 
levied a large contribution. In the sack of Rajapore, he 
robbed the English factory of 10,000 pagodas, which, how- 
ever, were afterward repaid. Singurh, an almost inacces- 
sible hill-fiDtt, had been wxested from him by famine durittf « 
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Ids late disatteTB ; but a thousand of his daring Mawnleet^ 
mounting at the highest point by a ladder of ropes, carried 
the place sword in hand. Immediately on his. return he 
had assumed the titles of royalty, and caused coins to be 
struck with his name. He now determined to satisfy hia 
pride and dazzle his followers by a formal coronation, mod- 
elled upon that of the Mogul, in which the weighing against 
gold, and other pompous and childish ceremonies, were not 
emitted. Gifts to an immense value bestow^ed on Brahmins 
gave lustre to this as well as to other high political fes- 
tivals. "^ 

In the year after his coronation Sevajee was seized with 
an illness which confined him eight months ; after which 
he resumed his warlike operations on a more extended scale 
than ever. Golconda, almost at the opposite side of the 
peninsula, and considered far beyond his reach, saw itself 
suddenly surrounded by upwards of 12,000 Mahratta horse, 
who rushed to the assault so suddenly as to leave no time 
to pdt the city in any posture of defence. An immense 
BUisom was paid to save it from plunder; and Sevajee, 
having entered at the head of a large body of followers, held 
audience on quite an equal footing with its great and po- 
tent sovereign. He even appears, without abating any part 
of his claim of ransom, to have formed an alliance for com- 
mon defence against the Mogul. He penetrated next year 
across the territories of Beji^pore into the Camatic, which 
aflforded an entirely new scene of conquest. He made him- 
self master of Gingee, Vellore, and other strong places, in 
the naooe of the King of Golconda, but careftdly garrisoned 
them with his own troops ; then pushed bis victories to the 
neighbourhood of Madras on one side, and ot Seringapatam 
on the other. After his return he alarmed and had nearly 
obtained possession of Bombay ; but having to encounter 
Bilker Khan, the Mogul general, to whom Sambajee his 
son, with the usual treachery of Indian princes, had de- 
serted, he sustained a defeat, and was obliged to retreat to 
Rayiee his capital. Afterward, being reconciled to his son, 
he set out, and, making an immense circuit, seized near 
fiorhanpoo^ a large convoy bringing treasure to the imperial 
finny. He returned rapidly and safely to his metropolis ; 
hot ^Jie extreme fatigue of this journey joined to what he 
M «Adund in so many other ez{keditioiis caused an iniUm* 
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vaatlfOk in the lungs, which terminated his life on the 5th 
Api^ 1680, at the age of fifiy-thiee. On receiving the 
tidings, Aurengzebe is said to have shown extraordinary 
marks of exultation ; having, at the same time, the raagna- 
ninaity to bear witnoss to the great talents by which, while 
he himself had been employed in subverting all the ancient 
kingdoms of India, Sevajee had been able, in defiance of 
numerous and well-appointed armies, to erect a new one on 
a broad ^nd firm basis. 

The character of Sevajee has been very variously drawn, 
though the delineations appear to us, on the whole, some- 
what too favourable. He dertainly presented a complete 
example of a character not uncommon in the East or in bar- 
barous countries, but seldom brought into view in our hap- 
pier forms of society ; in which the monarch, general, pa»* 
tisan, bandit, and even the expert thief are blended in 
nearly equal proportions, and each part is performed with 
equal success, according to the scene on which it is acted. 
In all these capacities Sevajee showed himself what we 
should call an excessively clever fellow ; and the history of 
his tricks and surprises, repeated and exaggerated for the 
sake of amusement, has rendered his name highly popular 
among the Hindoos. Yet there seems nothing either in his 
objects or in his mode of pursuing, them which can entitle 
him to be ranked as a great man, actuated by any high or 
enlarged views of policy. In regard to his moral quahties* 
again, it seems difficult to ascribe any to the man who scru« 
pled at nothing whatever by which he could compass hia 
ambitious designs. If he had any principles of faith or 
honour, it is obvious that th6y were never, allowed to inter- 
fere with any important interest. Not to have been ad- 
dicted to wanton cruelty is, indeed, in an eastern warrior, a 
subject of praise ; yet blood was never spared if the shed- 
ding of it eould serve a political object. Perhaps, had ha 
ever attained the peaceable possession of an extensive king- 
dom, he might have atoned for the evils which his predap 
tory warfare inflicted by a beneficent and protecting system ; 
but for this he had scarcely an opportunity. At the same 
time, his habits were simple and temperate ; he mingled 
frankly and familiarly with his followers ; and, withoal 
oQiffd or precaution, felt himself among them always in 
perfect safety. He was most strictly observant of the lites 
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Tanks of this roving anny. Thus the Mahratta foice, with- 
out any decisive victory, swelled as it proceeded ; and even 
amid successive defeats, while losing battle after battle and 
castle ajfter castle, they continued to overspread the exten- 
sive provinces of Candeish, Malwa, and Berar, and to oo- 
cupy a large portion of Gentral~India. 

The declining years of Aurengzebe, though they were 
not marked by any serious reverse, and though his power 
continued on the whole unbroken, were yet rendered gloomy 
by the disappointment of sevei'al important enterprises, ai^ 
by the many omens of decline and disaster which thickened 
around his empire. His bigotry, always, increasing, im- 
pelled him at length to the most violent measures for extir- 
pating the Hindoo religion. The si^perb temples of Muttnt 
and Benares were razed to the ground, and mosques erected 
on their site. The pagoda of Ahmedabad, one of the most 
splendid of the national structures, was desecrated by kill- 
ing a cow within its walls. These outrages, viewed by the 
Bupejntitious people with the deepest horror, did not indeed 
excite them.to direct rebellion ; but still they spread through- 
out the empire a universal detestation of the Mogul yoke, 
and an eager disposition to rally round every standard 
erected by a native chief or government. To them may be 
ascribed, in a ffreat measure, the rapid progress of the Mah- 
ratta state, and the successful resistance of the petty Raj- 
poot principalities. • The days of Aurengzebe were also 
more and more imbittered by the disposition which his chil- 
dren showed to follow his ,fatal example. Mohammed, his 
eldest son, had already died in prison, — the punishment of 
rebelfion. During a dangerous illness under which he suf- 
fered at an early period' of his reign. Shah Allum, the sec- 
ond, had too clearly shown how intently his mind was fixed 
on the succession ; and though he had done nothing abso- 
lutely undutiful, or which would have justified his disgrace, 
the intercourse between him and his father was ever after 
maiked by suspicion and distrusts Akbar, another son, 
distinguished by the high rank of his mother, broke into 
open rebellion, and joined successively the hostile standards 
of the .Mahrattas and the Rajpoots. Two others, Azim 
and Kaum Buksh, were near him in his last illness ; and 
he foresaw too clearly that his approaching death would be 
.Ifae signal for dreadful conflicts, to be terminated only bgr 
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Ihe blood of all his male deacendants except one.- Amid 
these troubles and gloomy presentiments, the fatal term at 
length arrived ; he expired in his camp on the 2l8t Febru- 
ary, 1707, in the ninety-foUrth year of his age„and in the 
forty-ninth of his reijBpi., 

Historians have' found much difficulty in forming a cor^ 
rect estimate of the character of this extraordinary mon- 
arch. His crimes, written in deep and legible characters, 
cannot be concealed ; while the general tenor of his life wa« 
marked by many virtues. In the administration of justice 
he was assiduous and impartial ; he was liable neither to 
fits of passion nor caprice ; his charities were almost un« 
bounded, and he usuallv showed much concern for the wel- 
fare of his people. Surrounded by the most ample means 
of licentious indulgence, of which the example had beeft 
set by the greatest of his predecessors, the habits of hi* 
private' life were pure, and even austere. Our opinion of 
his character must be materially affected by- the dejgree of. 
credit which we attach to that religious profession which he 
maintained through life with so much apparent zeal. It is 
exposed to^much suspicion, from the manifest exaggeration 
with which it was sometimes exhibited, and still 'more from 
its having been made an instrument of ambition, uid even 
of crimes. Yet there seems reason to believe that, as in the 
case of Cromwell, whom in many respectif he resembled, 
there may have been beneath a good deal of interested and 
hypocritical pretension a fund of sincerity, This conclu- 
sion seems strengthened by his persecution of the Hindoo 
religion, th^ imprudence of which, in a worldly point of 
view, was too manifest to have escaped a prince of his pene- 
tration, and, however blameable in itself, must, in the pro- 
fessor of a creed essentially intolerant, adnut of some pulia- 
tion. There seems rieason to believe that, amid the great- 
est aberrations, his moral feelings remained strong ; that 
though the tempest of ambition when it 'arose swept all be- 
fore it, the deeds to which it prompted were afterward a 
subject of deep remorse. The blood of his kindred, which 
he had shed, seems never to have beeii effaced from his 
mind ; so that, seated on the greatest throne of the worid, 
and possessed pf every quality which could support and 
adorn it, Aurengzebe was miserable. Several letters hav* 
been preserved, written to his sons in th^^proepedt of death. 
Vol. I.— y 
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which are apparently gcfnuine* and five a striUng pjctmv 
of the emotionB felt at the approach of that awfiU hour 
when the earthly greatness which he had purchased at 90 
dreadfjul aprice was about to disappear. He saysy^'Old 
age is arrived ; weakness subdues me, and strength has 
f^ntaken all my limbs. I came a stranger into this wmld. 
and a stranger I depart. I know nothing of myself whaft 
I &m» and for what I am destined. The instant which 
passed in power haih left only sorrow behind it. I hswm 
jQot been the guardian and protector of- the empire. My 
TaiuaMe time has been passed vainly. I had a patron in 
my own Veiling (conscience), but his glorious tight was 
unseen by^ray dim. sight. I brought nothing into thia 
world, and, except the infirtnities of man, carry nothing 
eat. I have a dread for my salvation, and with what toir* 
ments I may be punished. Though I have strong relianea 
on the mercies and boiinty of God, yet, regarding my ae» 
lioBs, fear will itot quit me ; but when I am gone, nflectioii 
will not remain. My back is bent with weakness, and mT 
feet havo lost the powers of mc^iom The breath whm 
rose is gone, and left not even hope behind it. I have com- 
' mitted numerous crimes, and know not with what-ponish* 
ments I may be seized. The guardianship of a people is tbo 
trust by God committed to my sons ; I resign you, your 
mother, and«on to God, as I mysfJlf am going. The ago* 
nies of death come upon me fast. Odiporee,, your mother^ 
was a partner in my illness, and wishes to accompany mo 
m deaUi ; but every thing has^ its appointed time. I am 
going. Whatever good or evil I have done, it was foryoB. 
No one has seen the departtUre of his own soul; but I oca 
that mine is departing.'* 

On the death of Aurengzebe the struggle.for empire fanrno- 
lately commenced, yet it was neither so obstinate nor so 
bloody as had been anticipate^d. Shah AUum, the eldest 
ton, and whose cause was embraced by the more poweribl 
party, was of a temper peculiarly mild and amiable ; ho 
made the' most liberal oifers to his brothers, proposing to 
grant them the government of some of the fittest provinces ; 
But ambition and evil advisers urged them on to try the fof^ 
tune of battle. They were vanquished ; one of Uiem was 
lulled in the field, the other put an, end to his own life ; and 
Ahah AUum, by painftd steps, but without guilt, aocenM 
the throne. 
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The chi^f um of the new monfircb seems to have been 
t.6 restore peace to the empire, even at the cost of resigning 
aome of the pretei^sioixs advanced by its rulers during the 
long period of progressive prosperity. He effected an ac- 
«oittiiiodation with the Rajpoot's, on terms which required 
from those haughty chiefs little more than ^e shadow of 
submission* The Mahrattas, during the latter part of the 
reign of Auren^zebe, had offered to cease their depredations 
on condition of receiving the chout, of fourCh part of the 
revenue of the districts which were exposed to their inroads ; 
but that proijd monarch, though unable to repd them, in- 
dignantly rejected the idea of listening to proposals made 
by the leaders of a predatory herde. Shah AUum, how- 
ever, finding that the empire did tiot a£[brd the means of 
subduing these marauders, determined, wisely perhaps, te 
accede to their terms, and' thereby to deliver several of his 
finest provinces from so dreadful a scourge. On other occa- 
sions, when circumstances were more favourable, be showed 
himself not destitute either of entei^rise or military skilL 
These qualities he had occasion to display against a new 
enemy, who about this time rose into pohticai importance. 

The flikhs, or Seiks, made their first appearance during 
the reign of Baber simply as a religi6us sect. Nannuk, the 
founder,^ 9^ppearJB to have been an amiable and intelligent 
man, pf a mild and philosophic temper, who, seeing with 
pain the violent dissensions between the votaries of the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan creeds, formed a scheme by 
means of which he hoped to effect a reconciliation. Bop- 
vowing'Some of the leading ceremonies of each, he endeav- 
oaired to inculcate the grand principles of a superintending 
Providence and a ftiture retribution, acknowledged by both. 
The numbers of the Seiks rapidly multiphed, being swelled 
by accessions from other sects ; but they still conducted 
themselves as peaceable citizens, and, under the easy and 
l^iiosophic reigns of Akbar and his successors, suffered not 
the slightest molestation. It 'was the persecuting bigotry 
of Aurengzebe wldch converted ' them into mortal enemies. 
He caused their chief, or patriarch, Teeg Bahadur, to be 
seized, brought to the fort of Gwalior, and there put to 
death. This violent proceeding changed entirely the chaiv 
mcter of the Seiks. Gooroo Govind, son to the murdered 
Ipatiiareh, devoted his whole life to the tiusk of vengeaoica 
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He succeeded ip. inspiripg all his followers with the Bamm 
sentiments ; and, having anned and mounted them, he con- 
verted peacefal fkkirs^ into daring troopers and fierce mar- 
raaders. ' Being obliged, however, with these newly-levied 
bands to encounter Aurengzebe in the plenitude of his zeal 
and power, the Seik chief was unable to make an effectual 
resistance. liis troops were scattered ; his two sons taken 
and put to death ; he himself became a hopeless exile, and, 
overpowered by so maqy calamities, died bereft of reason. 
But the spirit of the association did nt>t^sink ; on the con^ 
trary, ultder the pressure of wrong and suffering, it became 
more fierce and resolute than ever. After lurking for many 
years amid the hills and fastnesses on the rude border of 
the Himmaleh, they were encouraged by the death of Au- 
rengzebe again to approach the northern provinces. They 
were now led by Banda, a follower of the late chief, who 
assumed also the name of Gooroe Govindi Their devasta- 
tions are represented to have been truly dreadful, inspired 
by an imbittered feeling of revenge, and an entire disregard 
of humanity. Banda had occupied l^irhind, when he learned 
that the emperor with his whole force was advancing 
against him ; he then fell back upon Daber, a hill-fort. situ- 
ated among the steeps of Himmaleh, on an elevated summit, 
which could be approached only by craggy rocks and ra- 
vines. According to the account of Eradut Khan, who ap- 
pears to have been present, the emperor regarded the posi- 
tion as so strong that he wished to decline the littack, and 
proposed rather to remain inactive, and, by ^{^earing afiraid 
of the enemyr ^^ allureihem into the open field. The Khan 
Khanan, or general, however, was animated with a mor^ 
daring spirit ; and having obtained permission to advance 
with a party to reconnoitre, he immediately began to attack 
and drive the enemy firom the heights surrounduig the f<nr- 
tress. This success roused the military ardour of the arm^, 
who instantly rushed forward in great numblers to join in 
the assault ; and the emperor, with mingled anger and satis- 
faction, s%w hitf troops, in defiance of his command, carrying 
all before theihr They had pushed the enemy into the cen- 
tral fort, which, relying chiefly on the strength of its ap- 
proachei^, was not calculated for any serious resistance ; 
nut darkness now fell, and the commander contented hinH 
•df with closing all the avenues, and keeping strict wat«k 
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tlUttU^h tha night In the moming, however, he was dii- 
appointed to find that by a narrow path which had eluded 
fala notice the Seik leader had edecled his escape, and was 
retreating intp the wildest recesses of the Himmaleh. His 
progress, notwithstanding, was checked for the present, 
though the sect retained their power unbroken, and were 
destined at a. later period to act a conspicuous part on the 
theatre of India. 

Shah AUum, according to the account of Eradut Khan« 
who enjoyed his intimate confidence, appears to have been 
one of the most accomplished and amiable princes that ever 
swayed the sceptre e/ India. His liberality, though cen- 
sored by some as extreme, was always exerted towards the 
* most deserving object^.' He was strongly atl;ached to the 
Mosl^hi faith, and deeply versant in its theology, which he 
studied, however, in a liberal manner, making himself ac- 
quainted with the opinions of all sects, and even of free- 
thinkers, to a degree that somewhat scandalised the more 
rigid doctors. Instead of the dark jealousy which had usu- 
ally reigned between the members of the Mogul family, he 
had seventeen sons, grandsons, and nephews constantly 
seated at his table, who showed no disposition to abuse this 
kind confidence. Though he did not possess the full energy 
suited to the trying (iircumstances of his. government, his 
moderation and the general respect in wluch he was held 
might firobably have averted the calamities which' impended 
over this great empire ; but unhappily, after a reien of five 
years, be was seized with a violent illness, ,and died in his 
camp at La^iore, in the year 1712. 

He left four sonp, who, notwithstanding their peaceful 
conduct during his life, immediately began to contend with 
•ne another for the empire. The cause of Moiz-ud-Dien, 
the ddest, was espoused by Zulfeccar Khan, one of the 
mDst poweriul of the ^omrahs, who succeeded in defeating 
and puttiog to death the fiSree othcirs, and placing the crown 
•n the head of this prince,* who assumed the name of Je- 
lunder Shah. The new monarchy however, was found 
wholly incapable of supporting, even with an appearance 
sf decency, the^exalted rank to which he had been elevated. 
Neglecting altogether the business of the state, he abai»> 
drnied himself to dissoluteness, and was even seen strolling 
m the vicinity of Delhi in the edopany of mean aad abw- 
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ianed.finmlM. In a govemment of bo little Tigoar t&ett 
were not wanting bold spirits to avail themselves of the 
portunity which the weak character and bad administra 
of the emperor had created. Two brothers, Abdoolla. 
Hussein, whq boasted the high rank of. syeds, or 
ants of the prophet, undertook to recommend a s 
in whose name they might rule Hindostan. . ^hey pitcbed 
upon Feroksere, the offspring of Azim Ooshaun, who was 
the favourite son of Shah AUum. An army was soon 
xaised, and tho^gh:Zulfeccar bravely defended the unwor- 
thy object whom he had placed on the throne, he was coid- 
pletely defeated, and both he and his master put to deatli. 

The syeds, -having thus elevated their candidate to powei^ 
oonsidered him as their vassal, and proceeded to administer 
the empire at their pleasure. They discovered no wAnt o€ 
vigour in the conduct pf affairs. Banda, the Seik prince, 
having descended to the plains bordering on the Ilkdus, was 
defeated, taken, and . pi4 to death with the most cruel toi^ 
tures. The great omndis, however, soon began to murmur 
at the entire supremacy <of these chiefs. The emperor hini- 
self feU their yoke burdensome ; and favourites were net 
wanting who exhorted him no longer to submit to Uus 
thraldom, but to assume the real sway in his own person. 
Thus his reign of seven years was spent in a continued se- 
ries of intrigues, the issue of which was that the syeds com- 
pletely prevailed, put Feroksere to death, and looked rooad 
for another high-bom pageant on whom to confer the sem- 
blance of sovereignty. They fbund, first, a great-graadscMi 
of Aure'ngzebe, by his rebellious son Akbar ; but iiT five 
months he died of consumption. Next his brother Rufieh- 
ui-Dowlidl was named to succeed ; but he survived his ele> 
vation only three months. The syeds then placed on Uie 
throne Rooshun Akter, a grandson of Shah Allum, under 
the name of Mohammed Shi^i. 

This prince, like Feroksere, began by paying implicit 
deference to the two chiefs who had raised hun to the eia- 
nire ; but he a|so soon listened to other favourites, who ex- 
horted him to Mnancipate himself from their tyrannical 
sway. He was at length induced to join in a regular coo* 
spiracy formed for that purpose. A misunderstanding had 
ailsen between the two brothers and Nizam-ul-Mulk» a pow- 
Mfel cbiefiaio> who held the goyeniment of Malwa» anl 
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tk «7 TiPefiised to quit it at their mandate. It was arranged that 
•eim > H&e emperor and Hussein should set out together, and sub* 
due this refractory commander. A plot for the assassinap 
tion of the syed was, however, matured ; the three conspira^ 
tors cast lots which of them should do the dee^, and it fell 
ppon one whose name was Hyder. Approaching the pa- 
lanquin in which Hussein was seated, as if to present a 
petition, the murderer stabbed him so dexterously that he 
died in a few moments. He had only time to show his 
saspicion of the, motive, by callmg out ** Kill the emperor !** 
and his nephew, at the head of a few resolute soldiers, 
made a desperate efibrt to Ailfii this dying injunction ; but 
precautions had been taken against the attempt, ' Moh^ma- 
med then marched upon Delhi, where the remaining syed, 
determining ^o make a stand, set' up a hew monlhr^, and 
eoUeeted an argiy ; but he was defeated, and taken pris- 
oner. The emperor made his triumphal entry into Delhi, 
as if he had only now begun to reign. 

But he was no sooner placed in' full possession of the 
sovereignty than he displayed that incapacity which seemed 
to be now iiSherent in the Mogul race. ^He had two able 
and not unfaithful ministers, Nizam-ul-MuIk and Sfa'adut 
Khan ; but, disgusted with thehr gravity and severity, he 
resigned himself to gay and youthful advisers, who were 
easily found within the precincts of a couiK. These two 
chiefs, irritated at fuidiilg themselves thus overlooked, with- 
drew, ai;id endeavoured to establish a separate authority in 
other quarters ; Nizam in the Deccan, where he has firans- 
raitted his name and title to & ra6e of .princes still nominally 
independent ; and Saadiit in Oude, where a bfanch of hu 
family likewise continues to reign. In this crisis the Mah- 
rattas, who had been continually extending the. range of 
their incursions, began openly to contend for the empire. 
After overrunning the greater part of Malwa and Guzerat, 
they pushed forward to the very gates of Agra, and struck- 
terror into the imperial capital. Saadut Khan, who alone 
seemed to .'retain any regard for the honour and safety of 
4he state, marched down from Oude, and gave them so great 
an overthrow as would have completely broken their power, 
had he been permitted to follow it up ; but the weak empe- 
ror desired operations to be suspended till his favourite 
jaiQiflter shoold hvre collected troopsi imd mt^xshecl horn 
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Agra to take the chief cominand. Saadot th^n retited bk 
diflgust ; after which the ehemy rallied, made a fireah ineor* 
sion 88 far aa Delhi, plundered the enirirons of that capilal, 
and returned laden with booty to Malwa. But, as if this 
combination of weakness with intestine war were not 
enough, an assault from abroad . of the most fonpidabis 
character bant upon the sinking fabric of the Mogul «n- 

Persia had been recendv expotied to the most violent 
revolutions. The Afghani, a warlike race inhabiting the 
mountainous region which separates that country from 
India, took advantage of the weakness into which the' once 
powerful dynasty of the Sophis had sunk. They marched 
mto its territoiy, defeated its troops, and laid close siege- to 
Ispahan/ Having reduced that capital, they put to death 
fiussein, the reigning sovereign, with all his family, e:itcept 
one son named Thanias. This young prince sought refuge 
among the pastoral tribes who occupy Uiose elevated plams 
which extend over a great part of the Persian empire* 
These hardy and warl&e shepherds, animated with iojral 
and patriotic feelings, ,warmly espoused the cause of this 
last branch of their royal house, and assembled round him 
in numbers, which became eveiy day more formidable* 
Among these volunteers a young chief named Nadir, but 
wl)o on this occasion assumed the title of Thames Konti 
Khan, or the noble slave of Thamas, soon distinguished 
himself by such ^eal and ability as raised him to be their 
leader. After having gained successive victories^ he at 
length retook Ispahan, and drove the invaders -completely 
out of the epapire. In the course of so many successes, thfl 
troops contracted a stronger attachment to Nadir than to 
him for whom they had taken up arms. This bold chief, 
finding himself within reach of the supreme power, plaeed 
the pnnce under restraint, allowing him the mere name and 
i^adow of royalty ; he afterward put out his eyes, and 
usurped the kingdom in his own person, under his original 
Dame oiNoAir Shah. 

The new monarch was not content to be master of Persia. 
Confident in the bravery and attachment of his followers, 
he resolved to carry bis conquests into the neighbouring 
oountriesw, . He invaded the territoiy of the Afghans them* 
■aUes, and, having reduced Cobui and Candahar, he ». 
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length approached the frontier of India. He professed to 
hxte no intention or wish to penetrate into that region, for 
which historians in general give him credit ; hut we should 
hesitate in ascribing to this daring chief so much modera- 
tion. At all events, sufficient grounds or pretences were 
not long wanting. A number of the Afghans, who had fled 
before hi» arms, found an asylum in Hmdostan. An am- 
bassador and his escort, whom he despatched to demand 
that these fugitives should be delivered up, wer^ murdered 
by the inhabitants of Jellalabad ; and Mohammed, under the 
advice of his arrogant and imprudent courtiers, refus^ to 
grant satisfaction for this outrage. The Persian prince ad- 
vanced, burning for revenge, and probably not without some 
secret anticipation of ulterior objects. He marched with 
such rapidity, by way of Peshawer and Lahore, that he was 
within four days' inarch of Delhi before the supine emperor 
was aware of his approach. He then hastily mustered his 
troops, and obtained the able assistance of Saadut Khan ; 
but that officer, not duly aware of the high talent ai^d valour 
opposed to him, comniitted the fatal error of quitting his in- 
trenchments, and hSzarding aii engagement in the field with 
the veteran forces of Nadir. The effeminate pomp of an 
Indian host was quite unfit to contend with the rude valour 
of thtose pastoral bands ; hence the imperial army was to* 
tally routed, and Saadut Khan taken. A series of transac- 
tions now followed, which are not very distinctly related by 
historians. Saadut, it is said, negotiaM a treaty, by which 
Nadir agreed to evacuate the empird^on the payment of a 
subsidy of two crores of rupees (two millions sterling). The 
Persian chief seemed so entirely satisfied with this arrange- 
nietit that the emperor and Nizam-ul-Mulk hesitated not to 
visit him, and thus put themselves in the -hands of the in- 
▼ader. Then, however, it is reported, Saadut Khan, disap- 
pointed at finding that the office of vizier, which he claimed 
as the reward of this service, was to be conferred on the 
liizam,jdisolo8ed to the enemy the secret of the unbounded 
wealth contained in the palace and capital of India, and fof 
which two crores of rupees formed a most inadequate ran- 
som. We should require fuller evidenbe before we could 
believe ituch treachery in one whose conduct had hitherto 
been so honourable; nor was it likely diat the wealth of 
JkM was io tittle known as to b« coniiiied to thA h<nioi« 
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and fidelity of a single chief. May we net rappoee^ 'maSik 
greater piobability, that the treaty was agitated by Nadir^ 
and his friendly professions made, solely to induce the em- 

Seror and the nizam to commit. the almost incredible imprn- 
ence of placing themselves in his power 1 Certain it is* 
that having thus obtained possession of their peraonc, be 
marched forward, and took possession of thd capital. 

Nadir seems to have entered Delhi with the intenticHi oi 
acting moderately, and of protecting the inhabitanta ^m 
outrage. For two days the strictest discipline was ob- 
served ; but, unfortunately, in the course of the second ni^h^ 
a rumour was spread of bis death, when the Hindoos, un- 
boldened to a vam resistance, killed a number of the Persian 
troops. Their commander, whose fierce spirit i^ad been 
with difficulty restrained, toused to fiiry by this outnigi^ 
issued orders for a general massacre in every street or ave- 
nue yfhere the body of a murdered Persia^ could be fiiond* 
Till midday the streets of Delhi streamed With blood ; after 
which the conqueror suffered himself to be appeased* and 
80 complete a power did he exercise over his rude followers, 
that at his mandate the /SWord was immediately aheathnd. 
The imperial repositories were now. ransacked) and foond 
to contain specie, rich robes, and^above all, jewels to an 
almost incredible value. The Mogul empexors, since the 
first accession of ( their dynasty^ had been indefatigable in 
the collection of these objects 'from every quarter, by pres* 
eats, purchase,, or ferfeituce ; and the store had be«i con- 
tinually augmented . without suffering any -alienation, ot 
being exposed to fordgn plunder. The conquerors contin- 
ued during thirty-five days to extract, by threats, torture^ 
and eveiy-^eyerityt the hidden treasures of that splendid 
capital. Historians hesitate not to estunate the spoil ear- 
ned off by the Persian monarch and his officers at thirty- 
two millions sterling, of wluch at least one-half was in dia- 
monds and other jewels. 

Nadir made no attempt, to retain India, thojugh it lay 
prostrate at his feet. He had prol^ably the sagacity to per- 
ceive that titds country and Persia were incapable of being 
united into one kingdom. He contented himself with ex- 
acting the cession qf Cabul, Candahar, and^ all the prov- 
inces west of the Indus ; then, seating Mohammed ai^ew 
on the Mogul thxpne, he gave him some salutaiy adviodw 
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tatdt departed, without leaving a soldier or retaining a forti* 
fied post in Hindostan. Yet the empire, already greatly 
mmky lost by this discomfitture the little remnant of reepeel 
whiek it had hitherto commanded. In Rofaiieund, a hilly 
districC closely contiguous to Delhi, some re&igee chiefs of 
the A&han race, with the brave inhabitants of the coontry 
itself, Sitmed an independenft state which defied the Mogul 
power. They were, it is true, obliged to give way before 
the united force <^ the vizier ahd the Nabob of -Oude ; but 
they beld themselves in readiness to take advanta^ of those 
eonvulsions to which the impertat power was manifestly be- 
coming more and more Uable. 

The western nations had learned the rovteto Delhi, and 
were hot like^ to forget it. Nadir, eighi yeam after leav- 
ing India, was assassmated in his tent at Meidied, in Kho' 
rassanr; whereupon the .dominion which had been formed 
by him, an4 kept together by his pradeifce and vigour, felt 
quickly to pieces. Ahmed Abdalla, one of his <^cer8, an 
Afghan by birth, being joined by a part of the army, hast-, 
ened to his native country, proclaimed himself King of 
Afghanistan, and, amid the distractions that followed the 
death of his master, f iloce^ded without difficulty in making 
good his claim. FiiuHng himself thus seated in the undis- 
turbed possession of a strong country, 'v^ith a brave popula- 
tion, and which had oilen given conquerors to Hindostan, 
hejcould not resist the temptation of following the footsteps 
ef Nadir. In 1747 he' passed the Indus, plundered the city 
of Sirhind, and defeated the vizier, who fell in the engage- 
ment ; but being disconcerted by some unexpected obsta- 
cles, and particularly, by the explosion ot a magazine, he 
did not then push his conquests any farther. 

Soon after this expedition the empetor died, and was sue* 
ceeded by his son Ahmed ^ah, during whose short reign^ 
as if foreign enemies had not been enough, the court was 
perpetually distvaoted by intestine dissension. The eiApe- 
ror and his vizier were now almost in regiilar opposition. 
Ahmed, being oppressed by one of these officers, Suffder 
Jong, employed against \am Ghazee-ud-Dien, grandson to 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had died at the age ef 104. This 
yoang man, holding the rank of Ameer-ul-Omrah, made 
considerable efforts to retrieve the affairs 9f the empire^ He 
eompelled the vixier, who had even set up ano^ies mobaielv 
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to TeBiM|iikh faif station. He midertook an gxpei ili ew 
against the Jits, or Jaats, a wild tribe inhabitiii^ tke hilly 
tracts m the most western proviiioes, and who, aniid the 
general anarchy, had shakm off the yoke. Bot while thus 
employed, C^uizee-iid-Dien excited the jealousy of the em- 
peror, who, adopting the views of a new laviraiite, conceited 
with the Jant rajah a plan for his destraetion. Aided, how- 
ever, by the Mahratt^ chief Holkar Malhar, he coraplelciy 
baffled these designs, obtained possession of .his master** 
person, put out his eyes, and ruaed to the throne a son of 
Jehander Shah, under the empty bat imposing tide of An* 
lumffere the Second. 

The empire was now in a most distracted condition; 
there was scarcely a power so. insignificant as not ta dunk 
itself sufficiently strong to trample on it. The A%faansiiad 
completely conqaered ue provinces of Monltan and Iiahoie ; 
the Seiks, in the feme quarter, daily ansmented their nmn- 
bers and strengtii } the Jauts and Rohmas cantinned theii 
predatory inroads ; while the Mahrattas. extended their in- 
cursions, in the course of which they had even passed the 
Jumna, and obtained an important settlement in Rohilcond. 
Ghazee-ud-Dien precipitated the disasjter by a rash attempt 
at conquest, to which his power was whcdly inadequate. 
An Afghan lady having been intrusted by Ahmed AbdaUa 
with the government of Lahore, the vizier, under pretence 
of negotiating a marriage with her daughter, seized her 
person, and brought her a prisoner to DeUu. At this cmt- 
rage the indignation of cthe Afghan king knew no bounds. 
He hastened at the head of a powerful army, and made an 
unresisted entrance into the capital, which was given up to 
a sack almost as dreadful ^a it had suffered from Nadir. A 
most extraonUnaiy scene then ensued. The emperor be- 
sought the invader not to lespre him without protection 
agamst his owa vizier, who had raised him indeed to the 
noidinal power, but treated him as a mere pageant, while he 
himself exercised all the real 'authority. Ahmed accoid- 
ingly made some arrangements for this purpose, j^adng 
Aolumgere under the guardianship of a RohUla chief; but 
these measures, after his departure, proved wholly insofr 
cient. Ghazee-ud-Dien (for so, to prevent confusion^ we 
shall continue to call bun, though he ;now chose to^entitie 
hifldaelf Umad-ul-Malk)> having formed an aUxaace with th* 
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Mabittttas, easily obtahied possession botir of the capital 
and the emperor. That unfortunate prince at first pre* 
tended a reconciliation ; but being soon after detected in a 
ooTveepondence with the adverse party, was assassinated, 
and bis body thrown into the Jumna. Yet Ghazees-ud-Dien 
himself, unable^ to withstand the nnmeroue enemies who 
surrounded him, was soon afterward obliged to'seek refiige 
la a castle belongin|^ to the Jants. 

Without attemptmg to thread further this labyrinth of 
treason, we may obserre generally that the Mogul throne 
had now almost ceased to retain any degree- of weight or 
importance. The contest for the empirje of India lay en- 
tirely between the Afghans and the Mahrattas. The latter, 
taking advantage of the absence of their rivals, determined 
apon a grand attempt to secure complete possession of 
Hindostan. Bringing up from the Deccan an immense 
body of cavalry, and bein^ aided by the Seiks^ they over> 
lan, not only the metropohtan provinces of Agra and Delhiy 
but also those o( Moultan and Lahore, and drove the Af- 
ghans beyond the Indus. Ahmed Abdalla, however, was 
not of a character tamely to allow these fine countries to 
be wrested from his kingd<Hn. He soon crossed the river 
with a formidable arOf^y, and was joined by many chiefs 
who were exasperated at the incursion of the Mahrattas. 
The latter at first retreated, and allowed him to occupy 
Delhi ; but immediatdy intrenched themselves in k strong 
6amp, which the enemy did not venture to attack. Pressed, 
however, by want of provisions, they imprudently came out 
and gave battle, when they experienced a total defeat ; their 
anny. of 80,000 men being almost entirely destnoyed, and 
Duttah Sindia, their general, killed. Another body, under 
Holkar, was surprised near Secundra, and so completely 
worsted, that the chief himself fled naked with a handful of 
Irilowers. 

The Mahrattas, though humbled by this disaster, were 
not discouraged ; they were only urged to the most extra- 
mdinary exertions for retrieving their fortunes. Before the 
close of the year they had assembled a force of 140,000 
men, commanded by Sewdasheo Rao, called the Bhow, 
nephew to their peishwa, or supreme prince. That chief, 
bemg joined by the vizier and the Jaut leaders, advanced 
inon Delhi. The. deep stream of the JUunna, swelled by 
Vol. I.— Z 



the nbtMt Mpuitod t]i« amies ; bat tfaoagh it eoald not be 
forded, the daring spirit of Abtfadla impelled bim to plung* 
into its wateis, and swim across, with bis wbple aimy. 
Tliis acbisvement, wbich was almost witbont example, stnidl 
dismay into tbe host of the Mahrattas. Thongb triple tho> 
number of their antagonists, tbej did not Yentbra to face 
them in the open Md, bat shot themselves up in an in- 
trenched camp at Pannipat, on a spot where tho ftte of the 
empire has been repeatedly dedded. Abdalla for sooie time 
merely hovered round them and cot off their soppiies ; at 
length he ventared on an attempt to cany their positioiiy 
bnt was obliged to retire without any important saceess. 
Enooaraged by this resuU, and distressed as formeriy by 
tbe want of prorisions, the Mahrattas determined again to 
risk a battle in the open jdain. Placing their artinery in 
fiont, they advanced vnth that impetuosity by which they 
were accustomed to carry all before them. The Afghan 
commander caused his troops to hold themselves in, reserve 
till the enemy had neariy come up ; then gave the signal for 
a general charge. The light horse of the mountains were 
never able to resist, even for a short intekval, the heavy cav* 
airy of tbe more noithem nations. On the first onset e 
complete rout took ptaos; their host was so scattered 4n 
every direction that only a remnant reached the Deccan 7 
while S3,000 prisoners, 60,000 horses, vrith an immense 
booty, fell into tbe hands of the eonquerors. 

it was how easy for the victorious Afghan to seat himself 
on the vacant throne of the Mogul ; but he seems not to 
have felt any ambition for this bigh dignity. Perhaps he- 
was sensible that, amid such a genera] agitation throughoot 
Hindoetan, and with so many nations in arms, such an ac- 
quisition was too distant from the centre d his d<^niona 
to be retained with advantage. Contenting himself with the 
provinoetf west of the Indus, he quitted in a few months the 
seat of government, leaving there Alee Gobor, eldest son of 
Aulumgere II., in possession of the empty but sUU venerated 
title of preat Mogul, to be the tool or captive of the first 
daring chief who should seize the capital. Having traced 
the decline of this mighty empire to so low an ebb, we shall 
now pause till we have marked the progress of that ne# 
power from a distant continoit which has seated herself on 
^ ruins, and obtained a complete sopremacy over ell the 
states of India. 
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CHAPTER X. 

British Conquest of ike CanuUk. 

l^lrat Territorial Atiquisitions-r-War between France and England— 
Eariy SeuleiAents of the Freneh-^Their Establisbment at Poiuficfaerrf 
— I^nterpriaea of Labonrdoonua—^Eie ukea M adra»<-Saperseded by 
Dffpleix— Fondicberry beaeged—Concluaion of Peace— EqgUah Expe- 
dition to Tanjore— GoDtesta for the SoTereignties of Sotttbem India— 
The French interpow— Gain a Complete \Tctory— They are expelled 

' by Naxtr Jvng— The English Join bim^Hiii Death— Snoeeesion and 
Death of Mtrupha Jung— Salaba^ Jung— Expioiu of Clive— Adran- 
tuea over the French— Their Influence in the Deccan— Form.a Con- 
fbderacy against the English— Siese of Trichinopoly— Acquiaitiona of 
the French— Recall of Dapletx— Treaty concluded— The Colleriea— 
War of 17M— LftUy takes the Command- Reduces Fort St. David-^ 
Siege of Madras— Raised— French defeated at Wandewash— Siege of 
Tondicherry— Its Surrender— Cruel Treatment of Lally In France. 

Tmi Yojrtigeii of the English related in a fonner part of this 
woik* were personal adventures, undertaken with a min-* 
gied view to discovery, coiiunerce, and piracy, rather than to 
any ^«d scheme of conquest or dominion. Their forts ao* 
cording ly Were erected as.depositorieafor goods,, or as afford* 
ing commercial ^Knlitias, and not with any aim at territorial 
possession, it was not till 1689 that their views s^em to 
Itave extended to t)ie latter object. In the ilistructions 
iMOed to their agents daring that year, they intimate that 
the increase of their revenue was henoirforth to occupy as 
much attention as their commerce ; that they wished to be 
^ a nation in Tndia ;" and they quote with unmerited ap- 
plause the conduct of, the' Dutch, who, they assert, in the 
advices sent to their governors, wrote ten paragraphs con* 
eeming tribute for one relative to trade. The means of 
grattf^mg this disposition were as yet very limited, as cer- 
tain small portions of territory around Bombay and Madras 
<N>mprised the whole extent of their Indian sovereignty. 
They held themselves ready, however, to purchase every 
city or district which th^ native princes could by any motivt 

*.GhspterV 
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be pievuled apon to alienate. They thus aoqnind Ttgom^ 
patam, on the Coiomandel coast, which they ganisoiiedy 
and gave it the name of Fort St. David. Nine yean after* 
they made a more important acquisition. Azim Ooiihann» 
^hom his father Aarengzebe had created Viceroy of Beft- 
gal, but who, contemphfting a straggle for the soooession to 
the empire, and standing in need of treasure to forwaid his 
schemes, was induced, w 1698, to aali to the company the 
zomindarships of the towns and districts of Cbutanuttjii 
Govindpore, and Calcuita ; the last destined to become the 
splendid capita of British India. Hero they began, though 
not without due circumspection, to erect Fort WiUiaiD» 
which in 1707 was made the seat of a presidency. 

The superior skill of Europeans in medicine, which had 
first enabled them to obtain a footinflr in Bengal, now affivded 
an opportunity of greatly extendmg their influence. In 
1715, under the rcignof the Emperor Ferok3ere, the pies^ 
dency sent two factors, with an Armenian merchant,. on a 
commercial mission to DelhL The principal object was da- 
feated, in a manner similar to that of Roe and others, 1^ 
the intrigu^ of the omrahs, and •of Jaffier Khan, governor 
of Bengal. But the €aaiperor, happening to labour under a 
severe illness, which the ignorance of the natiye physiciana 
rondered them unable to treat with success^ ^as completely 
cured by a medical gentleman named Hamilton, who accon»- 
panied the embassy. For this signal service he was desired 
to name his own reward. Animated by a patriotic spirit^ 
he asked only privileges and advantages for the companj* 
and obtained a grant of three villages in the vicinity of Mfr> 
dras, with liberty to purchase in Bengal tbizl^-seven addi- 
tional townships ; an arrangement which would have sa> 
cured a territory extending ten miles upwards from Calcutta. 
The emperor granted also the still more important privilege 
of introducing and conveying their goods through Benml 
without duty or search. But the acquisition of these Pa- 
triots was frustrated by the artful hostility of the nabobs 
who by private threats deterred the owners fromconsentiiur 
to the purchase. Still, the permission of free trade, though 
iimited to foreign exports and imports, proved of the great- 
est importance, ai^ soon rendered Calcutta a reiy flourial^ 
ing settlement. 

A considerable time now elapsed without any further 



etunis in tlie toiritorial felattoiM of tlie eompvay. "Btmng 
•stikbniiiniento supported at a moderate expense, which en- 
mbled them to cany ok trade with aecarity and advantage, 
they gradaa^y extended their operations till the annual 
sales afflounted to the considerahle snm of about two mil* 
Bona flterling ; whence they were enaUed to pay a dividend 
of seven or eight per cent, on their capital. Fwhaps it 
would ha<^e been foftonate had this state of things remuned 
unaltered 9 hot the war which broke out in 1744 between 
the Fr«neh and EngHsh produced an «itire change in the 
position of the company, both in regard to ita internal man- 
agement, and relatively to the powers both of Europe and 
of India. To underatand this, we must lo<A bade for a mo- 
ment to the fint establishments formed by the Fiench in the 
Basteni World. 

That peo^ though they had suffered themselves to be 
far outstripped in ihe progress of maritime greatness by the 
English and Dutch, had yet at an early period displayed a 
smrit of enterprise. Even in 1503 an expedition had been 
fitted out by some merchanto of Rouen, iwhich, however, ex- 
perienced a eouplete failure, in conse<iuenee, probably, of 
the imperfect niwitical skill then possessed by their mariners. 
Attempts, stin on a smaU scale, and generally unsuccessful, 
were made e«rlT in the next century ; but iA was not tiU 
IMS that a considerable company w|is at length eiAaMished^ 
Unluckily, that body ^Krected their main aCtention to the 
formation &( a settlement on Madagascar, a spadous and 
ftaitfol island, wfaieh it was easy to describe as affording 
ample scope for activation and commence. But it yielded 
no commodity suited to the roarketo of Eur<^e. lu inhab- 
itants, too, were nmnerous and ferocious, and soon became 
formidi^te to a power whick attempted to take possession 
of their territory. Thfe French ^ere involved m a harass- 
tnit warfow, and with difficulty maintamed, at certain pomts 
on the coast, a few wooden tenements digmfied with the 
title of f6Tts, which involved them in expense, vnthout yicld- 

"'^he^first real establishment of a French East India Com- 
pany took place in 1664, under the auspices of Colbert, 
11^ prompted and seconded by the aspiring genius pf 
Louis XIV., devoted himself 4ndefe%ably to the promotion 
•f indust^ aannfoctttfe^ and commesce. He proceeded 
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upon tJie pHnciples of that age, which was by no mba^ 

Hghtened in respect to the sound doctrines of political 
economy ; and hence, exclusive grants, exorbitant privilege«y 
and the removal of competition were the. expediente by 
which it was then attempted to make any branoi of indua- 
try flourish. Such was Colbert's system when' he sub- 
mitted to* the kins the plan of an East India Oompaoy, to> 
cany on trade wi& a capital of 1 6,000,000 livies (625,(RNU.), 
and supported by the most extravagant eneonragentents. 
They received an exclusive chaster for.^fiy years ^ they 
were exempted frc«a all taxes ; > and the government c»&e 
under the singular obligation of reimbarsing them for lUl 
the losses which they might sustain in the oou»e< of the 
first ten years ; a stipulation which actually involved the 
state in the payment of a large sum. J'he fiinda supplied 
by individuals not being equal to the amount of the pro- 
posed capital, limited as it was, thnpe millions were advaaoed 
out of the treasury ; while the nobles, and all the opulmit 
classes connected with the court we^ inidoced.lo follow the 
example. 

The management i>f the company was neither Judieiotta 
Bor fortunate. They began by endeavouring to torn Mada- 
gascar to some account, and sent thither a large eolpnj^ 
most of whom perished under the uifluenoe.of «3y»i|?ii^ fy^ 
tigue, and the hostility of the natives. Thesorvivors wcfe 
afterward employed in colonizing the islands of Geroe and 
Mascarenhas, which, at ia later period, under the names of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, rose to some degree of prosper]^ 
Aft<;r the failure of the attempt at Madagasew, they s^nt 
vessels to India, and began to form settlementa on cUifej^nt 
points of its (Soast. In 1668 they established theit principal 
factory at Surat, under the direction.of Gan>% one of theii 
countiymen, who had spent most of his life in the Bvlch 
service. The proepects at first appeared rather praMsing ; 
but being involved in dispute with the native powens and 
finding the trade ultimately unprosperous, they thought fit 
to take their departure very suddenly, leaving their dM>ts 
unpaid ; an omission which of course precluded their return. 
Attempts were afterward made to seoire a position at Tiin- 
comalee, in Ceylon, and at St. Thomas, on the Ooromandsl 
coast ; but both were defeated by Dutch hostility. Thsir 
affairs, therefore, would have became de^eiate had mf^ 
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M. MavCin, an officer possesMd of talent, judgment, and 
patriotism, collected the scattered adventarers, and fixed 
them at Pondicheny ; where, by judicious and conciliatoiy 
conduct, Jie gained the attachment of the natives, opened 
an advantageous trade, and soon raised the settlement to a 
▼enr prosperous condition. 

When the French and English nations came into mutual 
coUision, the fonner had no settlement of much consequence 
6n the continent of India except that just named ; but it 
^ar of considerable importance, being well fortified, and 
having some extent of territory attached to it. They had 
gmaHer factories at Mah^ and Carical, as well as at Chan- 
demagore, in Bengal. In 1744 hostilities broke out . be- 
tween the two nations, which were carried on in Europe 
with great animosity. ~ The; French company appears to 
have &en rather desirous that the war Ihould not extend to 
tha Indian seas. Their naval officers, on the contrary, 
^ere fired by hopes of glory from- an attack On the English 
settlements in that quarter before they could be placed in a 
posture of defence. LabourdMinais, a person of great tal- 
ent and n^ost extvaordinary activity, who had raised him- 
self through all the rafaks of the navy, wa« now Governor 
of Mauritius an,d Bourbon. These islands, by his exertions, 
almost without assistance from home, had become very flour- 
ishing. Happening to be in France when the war was in 
piepaiation, ha made proposals both to the company and 
thettinistry for an attack upon Ae English establishments. 
The former were altogether averse to his scheme ; but the 
government, unknown to them, sanctioned it, and even en- 
gaged to ittinisk two ships, which, however, were afterward 
withheld. Labourdonnais arrivied at the islands with the 
most resolute determination to prosecute his desi^fn, though 
possessed of very slender lesources. With this view he 
detained the vessels which happened to touch there, and 
employed them in the expedition.. He brought the sailors 
into regular training, many of whom had never fired a gun ; 
and he supplied by various inventions the defective means 
of equipment. In June, 1746, he arrived at Pondicfaerry, 
after a slight action with an English naval force on the 
coast. Here, too, he had to overcome certain obstacles 
raised by Dupleix, the governor, before he was permitted ta 
sail with hit sqaadzoii to attack Madras* . 
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• ThUi city was not only the cugiUl of the £ii|^ poi* 
sessions, but one of the chief settlements at that time formed 
by the Europeans in India. It comprised within its dia* 
tricta population of 260,000, of whom^ however, only 300 
were from Eun^pe, including 200 soldiers. They lived in 
Fort St. George, called the White Town, surrounded merely 
by a slender watl^ with four ill-constmcted bastions and 
batteries. The itiJiabitants had therefore very sinall means 
of defence, and did not in the iiie of them display any hero* 
ism. After sustiuning a bombardment of five day a, in which 
two or three houses were demolished and four or five men 
killed, they capitulated on the lOth September, 1746. They 
obtained, indeed, the ein|^lar condition that Labourdonnaia» 
after having regularly occupied the place,- and.taken posses* 
sion of the company's magazines and warehouses* shoiil4f 
within a stipulated period, and <m payment of a fixed ran- 
dom, restore Madras to the English. That officer, having 
made tins important m^uisition without the ]om of a amgfm 
man, returned to Pondicheny., 

He did not there meet wiUi such a reception as he merited. 
Dupleix, an aspiring and ambitious man, who. eovld noC 
brook any rival in power, thwarted all his schemes^ and ex- 
posed him to repeated mortifications, till at length he gave 
up the contest, and sailed for France. There, toO| on tbm 
zepresentaticms of his superior officer, he <was treated in s 
manner altogether unworthy of his long and iaithful met* 
vices, being thrown into the Bastile, and not Ubeiated till 
the end of t&ree years, soon after which he died. 

Dupleix, who was thus left in the sufMreme diractipn of 
French affairs in India, was a very extraoidinaiy peisoo. 
From his father, who had beeol a farmer-general and a ^ 
rector of the East India Company, he inherited an immiinati 
fortune, which he was taugl^t to en4>loy in the pursuits o£ 
commerce. Being sent out originally as first member of th« 
council at Pondicherry, and afUrward as superintendent a& 
Chandemagore, he at once by his public meawires rendered 
this last settlement very prosperous, while' by an exteniiv* 
trade he largely augmented his private wealth. His talents 
and success recommended him to the important station (d 
Governor of Pondicherry. Althou^ firom feelings of jeal' 
easy Ixe had quarrelled with Labourdonnais, and succeeded 
in removing him, yet his mind w^a. <ii Yth| i* f yfj ^n^ iy ^ ^ i^ 
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i«niftly devoted to the same system of policy. Cesar, and* 
eren Alexander, never formed more magnificent schemes of 
conquest than this mercantile ruler of French India. His 
£tst object was to follow up the aidvantage gained over the 
English, and thoitoughly to root out that rival nation from 
the coast of Coromandel. Labourdonnais had, as already 
mentioned) stipulated on certain conditions to restore Ma- 
dras, after a mere temporary occupation of it. As a man 
of honour, he was resolved to make good his engagementr-*- 
a design wholly foreign to the grasping ambition of Duplex. 
Unable otherwise to accomplish his object, he made such 
arrangements as to delay the period of surrender till the de- 
parture of his rival ; then contrived to draw forth from the 
dtizens of Pondicherry a remonstrance against giving up a 
place the possession of which was so important to their 
secttrity. In pretended compliance with this request, Mi^ 
dras was not only retained, but exposed to a species at 
plunder, while the governor and principal inhabitants were 
carried prisoners to the French settlement. - 

This step was forthwith followed by an expedition for 
the reduction of Fort St. David, while the confidence of 
Dupleix ¥fas greatly heightened by an event which forms a 
memorable era m the annals of Indian warfare. The Na» 
bob of Arcot, having espousied the English cause, had sent 
his son with 10,000 men to endeavour to retake Madras on 
theirbehalf. The French had only 1200 soldien to defend 
the city, with which - force they hesitated not to attack the 
numerous army of the nabob ; when, by their superior dis> 
cipline, and the expert management of their artillery, they 
gained a complete and decisive victory. The saperiority of 
even a handful of Europeans over the tumidtuary bands 
which compose an Asiatic host had long affo been proved 
by the Portuguese ; but the example of their success was 
nearly forgotten, and both French and English had been 
accustomed to view the Mogul as a powerful and mighty 
monarch, whom it was vain, with their slender means, to 
think of resisting. The. spell was again broken ; and the 
settlers of either nation learned a lesson which they soon 
practised with the most extensive and terrible efiect. 

The present object of Dupleix was simply the reduction 
jo€ Fort St. David, against which he led a force of 1700 men, 
jnostly Europdan ; wbila the English had only 200 of th«r 
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own ttoopt» with a body of ludiflcipliiied natlTet* As tht 
French, howevert wen advancing in fuU .confidence, tl» 
nabob'fl aimy sarprised them by a sudden attack, and olidigvd 
them to retreat with some lose. A detachment was af 
ward sent hj sea to attempt the surprise of CuddaJore* 
town imme<Uately conti^ous to Fort St. David, bat a 
gale sprang up, and obUged them to return^ Dupleix 
employed dl bis address to gain over the nabob. He 
particularly careful to impress on that prince a high 
of his own power, trusting to the aystem regulaiipr sM^ted 
upon by eastem grandees of studying only immediate ad- 
vantage, and espousing always the side which they bdiew 
to be the strongest. The latter, being informed of the ani- 
val of a gi^at luiditionai force, was led to credit the pretan- 
•ions of the French ; and, deserting the £ngltshy Qf 
he had been the sworn and active ally, con^uded a 
with thdbr enemies, which was cemented by a visit finom 
eon, who waa received with all that ostentations pomp is 
which eastem princes delight. 

Dupleix now vigorously resumed his Mnterprise. He 
crossed the river, and took up a strong position in front eif 
Fort St. David, when a fleet, under Admiral Griffin, with m, 
considerable reinforcement of troops, was seen to enter the 
road. The French again^ retreated, and the £n^ish received 
some iiirther recruits. At length, in January, 1748, Major 
Laurence, an experienced officer, assumed the command* 
The two nations thus remained for some time so e^aUhf 
matched, that neither ventured upon any serious movement. 
Dupleix, indeed, undertook a midnight attack npop Cudda^ 
lore ; but his approach was discovers, andhis-men fepnlaed 
with considerable loss. 

The face of Indian affairs was soon entirely changed bj 
the arrival of an 'English, expedition of nine ships g? war, 
having on board 1400 men, who, with those already in the 
country, formed the largest European army ever seen in 
this part of India. The British were then completely in a 
condition to undertake offensive operations ; and they de- 
termined to strike at once a blow at the main strength of 
the enemy by besieging Pondicheny. As the Fren& had 
no force which could oppose them in the field,, the siege was 
undertakeit with the fairest prospect of success. It was no^ 
however, carried on with due pircMnptitiide and vigour. A 
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IcNig deliy was inearred in ndacing a smafl fort two xnflM 
fHatant from the city ; ai^jl when the trenches were at length 
opened before the place itself, they were not foand to be 
eufficientiy near for the artiUery to fire with effect ; and be- 
fore this error was amended, the rainy season set in, sick-* 
nese spread among the troops, and it was necessary to de- 
sist from the attempt. The French felt extra o rd i naiy exult-. 
fktion at this repulse, which they boasted of as a splendid 
victoiy ; but before they cpuld derive any advanta^ from 
it, tidings arriTcd that peace had been concluded in Europe, 
of which one of the conditions was the restoration of Madras 
to the English. Hence the two nations were placed exactly 
in the same condition as before the war. 

But this treaty, instead of restoring peace to India, served 
only to give a wider range to warlike operations in that 
quarter of the world. Tm two parties, having each a large 
disposable force, began to look round for some object 6n 
which it might be iSivantageousIy employied. The events 
of the preceding war had disclosed the weakness of the 
native governments and armies, and left h>om to hope for 
the establishment of a wide dominion over tins extensive 
and beautiful region. 

l%e English made the first movement. A prince of Tan* 
jore iiamed Sahujee, vrho had been dethroned by a brother, 
craved their aid to reinstate him, and bfiered in return the 
fortress and district of Devicottah, advantageously situated 
on the banks of the Cqleroon. In 1749 they undertook an 
expedition figain^t that stronghold; but, disappointed by 
want of concert between the fleet and the army, and receiv- 
ing no aid from the natives, they returned without having 
even attempted its reduction. Mortified by this failure, 
Uiey proceeded a second time against the place, the ships 
now conveying the soldiers to the mouth of the river, whence 
they ascended in boats to the town. After considerable 
difficulties, and a severe contest, in- which Lieutenant 
Glive, afterward so 'eminent in Indian history, distinguished 
himself by daring valour, they obtained possession of the 
fort Its capture w» immediately followed up with a treaty, 
by which its occupation was secured to the English, who 
in letum abandoned the cause of the prince ^or whom they 
had taken arms. They stipulated even to 'keep him in eon- 
finemsnt, and theieby render him incapable of tsouUin^his 
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fMtf provided he received a pension of 4002. a yew* Tfail 
aminfement, as Mr. Mill justly remaifcs, was far from Mug 
konoixrabie to our coantiymen, who seeing however«lo haiva 
been altogether deceived in their expectations of co-cypem- 
tion from the people of Tanjore. 

The French, meantime, were playing a much hig^ 

Eme, and openly aspiring to a direct ascendency in Soothem 
dia. We despair of conducting our readers in a satislac- 
tory manner through the dark maze of Camatic intriguey or 
the barbarous names and uninteresting chatacteis who were 
employed in it. It may be premised, that whenever an In- 
dian prince dies, no respect is paid to the principle of pri- 
mogeniture, or to any fixed law of succession. His sons* 
grandsons, nephews, or even more distant relations, advance 
claims to the sovereignty, which they forthwith endeavoQT 
to support by an appeal to arms. The dissensions of the 
Beccan arose upon the death of Nizam-uUMulk, who may 
be remembered as acting a part in Mogul history, and of 
SadatuUah, Nabob of the Camatic Both these offices* 
originally subordinate appointments under the Emperor of 
Delhi, had, in the decline of that dynasty, become siraduallj 
independent. For these, instead of Nazir Jung and Anwar- 
ud-Dien, the rightful, or at least actual, possessors, there 
appeared Mirzapha Jung and Chunder Saheb, who aspired^ 
the former to be Subahdar of the Deccan, the latter to be 
Nabob of the Camatic. Having united their interests, they 
had assembled an army of 40,000 men, and eagerly courted 
the aid of Dupleix. This ambitious: governor conceived 
that, by fillinff the two great thrones, of the south of India, 
to which exploit he judged his forces adequate, he would 
become the undisputed master of that extensive country. 
He immediately sent D'Auteuil with 2300 men, of whom 
400 were Europeans, to join the allied troops. The com- 
bined armies then marched to attack Anwar^ud*Dien, the 
reigning nabob, who, with 20,000 followers, was encamped at 
Amboor, a strong post guarding one of the principal passes 
into the Camatic. He had thrown across the ravine an 
intrenchment defended by cannon, served by a small band 
of Europeans. D'Auteuil, the French commander, amU- 
^ous to display the valour of his countiymen, ofiered, with 
only the few French soldiers, to storm the lines. The In- 
dian chiefs closed with the proposal^ though the undeitakiif 
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fito^d iomewhat moie fonnidable tbap bad been antici* 
psied. The artillery of the enemy, being strong and well- 
directed, repalsed two lUOcessiTe attacks ) but the assail- 
ants, animated by the eonsciousness that they were fighting 
in the view of three armies, rashed forward a third time, and 
earned . the intrenchment* They then pashed forward 
against the main body, where the nabob, mounte^ on an 
elephuit, with his standaid displayed, and surroanded by 
Ins ehoaen cavalry, was loudhr encouraging the troops. But 
almost immediately a ball, mred by a Cwre soldier, went 
ikrough his heart, and he dropped dead to the ground. A 
total rout instantly ensued ; the camp, a very ample booty, 
sixty elephants, with«all the artillery and stores, fell into 
the hands of the victors. The princes forthwith resolved to 
march upon Arcot, which surrendered without resistance. 

Mofasnuned Ali, son to the fallen nabob, and heir of his 
thnme, fled to Triehinopoly, a very strong dty, the posses- 
sion of which gave him stiU a hold upon the Camatic. Du- 
pleix pressed in the most urgent manner upon the confederate 
generals that they shpuld not lose a moment, but hasten to 
the attack of the fortress, which was probably in a very im- 
perfect state of defence. Tbe Indian princes, however, 
chose rather to begin by marching into Arcot and Pondi- 
cheny, where they made a display of their pomp as subah- 
dar and nabob ; and when they at last took the field, it was 
to proceed, not, as Dupleix recommended, against Trichi- 
aopoly, but aranst the more remote and unimportant city 
of Tanjore. This decision, however, proceeded from a se- 
cret motive; their treasury being completely exhausted, 
they felt the necessity of securing a supply ,by extorting 
from the rajah some heavy arrears > of tribute. Tanjore, 
bovilering on the delta of the Coleroon and the Gavery, was 
wealthy and splendid, adorned with a pagoda which eclipses 
m magnificence ali other structures m the south of India. 
From the opulent ruler of this state they demanded the 
payments due to the Mogul, and claimed by them a* his 
representatives. Had ^hey even prosecuted this demand 
wnh vigour and promptitude, they might probably have 
brought it to a speedy issue ; but they suffered themselves 
to be amused byi the rajah, who sometimes negotiated, and 
al other times feught, till at length they succeeded in burst- 
InrepeA one of hts gates, when he was intimidated inta aa 
vot. I* — ^A a 
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ftgraemeRt to pay aboat 900,000/. He even began to ad> 
▼anee the first inetalment ; but by sending as part of it • 
quantity of gold and silver plate, then a lot of old ooipa, and 
lastly a quantity of jewels, he contrived to spin out the time 
till tidinffs arrived of the appearance of a new actor on the 
scene, imo was destined entirely to change the aapect of 
affairs. 

Ohazee-ud-Dien, the eldest wm of the nisam, had attached 
himself to the Mogul court, at which we have seen him act 
a conspicuous part Nazir Jung, the second son, had there- 
fore succeeded to the sobahdary, of whieh he took upoo him 
the full dignity and titles. He was suptunoned, however^ 
on a peculiar emergency, to join the imperial st a n d ai d, and 
had already reached the Neibudda, when he learned the 
succesefur usurpations of Mir^apha Jung and Chunda 8»* 
heb. He then retraced his steps, and, under the amnmed 
aiithority of the Mo^t court, summoned all its adhemile 
and his own to join m the suppression of this daring idie^ 
lion ; he enlisted also 30,000 Mahrattas, to act aa light eav- 
airy. Although he moved with the slow and encumbered 
pomp of an eastern army, he at length arrived on the Cai^ 
natic frontier, with a forbe which Orme supposes not to 
have fallen short of 300,000 men. It then behooved the 
allies to put themselves on their defence. Dupleix sup* 
ported tbem with all his resources. Having leanied their 
pecuniary diflSculties, he gave them a loan of 50,000i. ; 
while he increased the French contingent to 2000 men. 
The Enfflish, meantime, though they h^ viewed with jeal- 
ousy and alarm the late progress of their rivals, were very 
sl6w to embark in actual warfare. They had supposted 
the cause of Mohammed ^Ali only by sending very small 
detachments to Trichinop<4y and Tanjore ; but when Naiir 
Jung arrived with so great an army, invested with the foB 
authority of the Mo^l, Major Laurence no longer hesitated 
to march and join him with a corps of 600 men. This reiB- 
forcement was not necessary to secure that prince's triumph. 
The French troops were brave, but under bad manage- 
ment ; a mutiny arose among the officers, thirteen of whom 
in one day resinied their commands. At this untoward 
event, D'AateniH losing all presence of mind, determined 
immediately to march with his corps to Pondieherry. The 
teaxiee of the conMerates was then altogether deapefttik 
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dimda Saheb soaght safety In the French settlement, while 
Minapha Jung surrendered at discretion, and was ^mep 
diateiy thrown into irons. , 

Dnpleiz, notwithstanding this complete fiill from the 
{noud position which he had so lately reached, did not lose 
courage. He attempted a negotiation with Nazir, and 
though the mission sent for this purpose failed, they learned 
that, as the prince was of a weak and voluptuous character, 
some warlike chiefs of Afghan extraction, who held the 
principal commands in his army, had entered into a con- 
jqptracy to dethrone him. The French ffovemor formed a 
connexion with these malecontents, and likewise endear 
▼onred to give effect to their intrignes by a military move- 
nient. D' Auteuil again took the neld, surprised during the 
night a quarter of the Mogul camp, while the troops were 
huried in slumber and the fumes of opium, and committed 
neat havoc Another detachment sent hy sea reduced 
-Slasulipatan, long the chief emporium of this part of India, 
and began to fortify it. Meantime, Major Laurence, di*" 
ffQsted with repeated irregularities in the conduct of his^ 
'Indian allies, who refused to be at all guided by his advice, 
withdrew the English troops from the service of the subah- 
dar, affording thereby full scope for the operations of the 
French governor* That officer, having sent a body of men 
'who defeated the nabob, and obliged him to fly to Arcot, 
■despatched a force into the interior to attack Gingee, the 
strongest fortress in all the Camatic. In a midnight assault 
they stormed 'successively the three fortified mountains 
which constituted the strength of that important place, and 
carried it with the loss of only twenty men. 

Nazir Jung, roused by this loss from his voluptuous su- 
]Mneness, at lei^h took the field with an army which, 
BOtwithstanding various reductions, still exceeded 100,000 
men,>— a movement desired by the conspirators as extremely 
fiivonrable to the execution of their scheme. Time, how- 
ever, passed on without any decisive event ; and the subaln 
dar, tired of a dull contest which kept him from his favour- 
ite enjojnoMnts, made such advantageous overtures that Du- 
pleix entered into a negotiation. The latter, notwithstand- 
ing, imitating the wiles of Indian policy, still kept his com^ 
monieations open with the rebellious omrahs. It has been 
and tiiat the treaty with Nazir Jong was actoally signed 
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though not communicated to Latouehe, who had saejpeeded 
to the command of the French troops, when that ofiicer 
was summoned by the Afghan insurgents to hasten and go* 
operate in the execution of their design. Latpuche ac- 
cordingly advanced, and at four neitt morning attacked that 
part of the camp where the subahdar commanded in person. 
The conflict was sharp, the Indian cavalry fighting with 
great bravery ; but the discipline of the French^ and the 
rapidity with which their ctonon was served, enabled 
them gradusilly to penetrate into the heart of the hostile en- 
campment. Nazir Jung, not destitute of personal valour, 
indignantly saw his troops giving way before a handiiil of 
Europeans ; and being told that a large corps, under the 
command of the confederate chiefs and their adherents, 
were not joining in the action, he rode up, and began to ?»• 

{>roach them bitterly for their cowardice. Gudapah, the 
eader whom he first addressed, made an insulting reply* 
and then discharged a carbine, by which two balls were 
lodged in the heart of Nazir, who fell dead on the spot. 
For an Indian army to pass from one prince to his assassin 
and enemy is only the work of a moment. Mirzapha Jung 
was taken out of irons, led forth, and universally acknow- 
ledged Soubah of the Deccan, a region superior in magni- 
tude to any European kingdom. - 

This revolution had the immediate effect of completely 
establishing the influence of the French in Southern India. 
Mirzapha, reposing entire confidence in Dupleix, visited 
him at Pondicherrv, and was there installed with the great- 
est pomp in the throne of the Deccan. This obsequious 
officer was created governor under the Mogul, and collector 
of the revenue in all the countries south of Ahe Kistns, a 
territory little inferior in extent to France ; eonsiderable 
districts round each of the thrtfe towns of P<^dieherry 
Carical, and Masulipatan were also ceded in perpetui^. 
But the victorious parties found .themselves in that anxious 
and difficult position which inevitably arises firom the al- 
liance of those who own no law human or divine. The 
Patau chiefs made most enormous demands, — to whicb, a^ 
cording to the maxims of treason, they seemed really en- 
titled. Yet the fulfilment of these, and of others whidi 
would have followed, must have reduced Mirzapha Jimg 
^Marly to a cipher. Dupleuc strongly represented to \bim 
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^e neceMity of accepting much lower tenna ; and probi^ 
bly, from feeling themeetv^e to be in his power, they ap* 
peared at the moment cordially to acquiesce. When, how- 
ever, Miiiapha left Pondicherry, and advanced into the in- 
terior of the Deccan, he learned that the defiles in his front 
were occupied by those very chiefs, assembled in arms to 
dispate his passage. The prince, ambitious to display his 
Valour, marched and began the attack before his French 
allies came up, in conseqaence of which he suffered some 
loss. Aflerwaid, with their aid, he had the prospect of a 
templete victory, when he engaged in single combat with 
the Nabob of Canoul, by whom he was pierced through the 
bead with a javelin, and instantly fell dead. Bussy, the 
French minister, was at first in the deepest consternation, 
imaginihg the influence of his country in the affairs of the 
Deccan to be terminated, when he recollected th&t three 
brothers of the deceased monarch were prisoners in the 
€amp« Obtaining the concurrence of the principal native 
leaders, he raised to the thrbpe Salabat Jung, the eldest, in 
preference to the infant son of the fallen soubah. The new 
-aovereign, feeling himself indebted to the French for his 
elevation, espoused their interests with an ardour equal to 
that of his predecessor. 

The English for some time contemplated with singnlaiP 
apathy this extensive aggrandizement of their rivals. Ma^ 
jor Laurence, who seems to have been no politician, having 
formerly, by his desertion of Nazir Jung, lost his influence 
in the Itidian councils, now, in the most critical period of 
French ascendency, left India and returned home on pri- 
vate business. At length the subjects of Louis be^an to 
assume a deportment so lofty as convinced the English of 
their danger, should this ambitious enemy continue masters 
of the south of India. They sent, therefore, a body of 
troops under Captain Cope to defend Trichinopoly, the only 
'strong position which their ally, Mohammed ^li, still re- 
tained in the Camatic ; but this ofl&cer lost a great part of 
bis men in an unfortunate attempt upon Madura. Captain 
GKngen was then sent from Fort St. David with a larger de- 
tachment ; but it also gave very little earnest of the glory 
that the English were afterward to earn in Indian wamre. 
Having encountered the enemy near the fort of. Yolcondiw 
they were instantly seized with a panic, and while the ntr 

Aajl 
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lives stood their ^und the Earopeans fled ; thus Tenderin'^ 
themselves an object of derision even to these iuidi8ci{ftliiied 
allies. They fouffht better on two subsequent oocasioDs ; 
but at length, without attempting to master the enemy in 
the field, they hastened to throw themselves into Trichi- 
nopoly. 

The English afterward sent another detachment, whkh 
raised the European part of the garrison to 600 men ; bat 
as the French and Chunda Saheb, then Nabob of Arcot, 
were besieging it with a force greatly superior, there was 
much reason to fear that without some further eflbrt this 
last barrier against French dominion must ultimately hSL 
A new character, however, at this crisis began to*, act a 
most brilliant part on the scene. Clive^ the son of a gen- 
tleman of small property in Shropshire, had gone out m a 
civil capacity ; but his violent and turbulent conduct had dis- 
pleased his superiors, and made him be considered as an in- 
tractable youth. On the breaking out of the war he ob- 
tained leave to enter the army as an ensign, and soon 
showed himself better qualified for this new Ime of action ; 
where, indeed, he distinguished himself so much as to be 
employed in several confidential situations. He proposed 
to make a diversion in favour of Trichinopoly, by an attack 
on Arcot, the nabob's capital. Having obtained 600 men, 
of whom only 200 were Europeans, and partly made up by 
volunteers from the civil service, he proceeded on this daring 
expedition. He approached Aroot ; and the ||arrison of the 
fort, merely on witnessing the intrepidity with which the 
English advanced amid a tempest of thunder and rain, were 
seized with a panic, and evacuated the city. Clive did not 
allow them to recover from their consternation, but pursued 
and obliged them to retreat from one point to another. 

The object of this enterprise was forthwith realized, in a 
large body of the besiegers of Trichinopoly being drawn 
away to attempt the delivery of Arcot. Troops were 
brought to the amount of 4000, reinforced by 2000 from 
Vellore. According to his bold policy, Clive endeavoured 
to intimidate them by an attack on the city in which these 
forces were stationed, — an imprudent step ; for the most 
undisciplined hordes, fighting under the cover which Htreetf 
And buildings afford, are a match fcr the bravest soldiers 
the natives from the houses poured down a destructive iii% 
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cmd obliged the Eaglish eommander to retreat with a I098 
'iMrhich he could very ill spare. He had then a hard task to 
Qefend with 300 men fortifications a mile in circuit, con- 
flisting only of a feeble wall, and a ditch fordable in many. 
^places. He had thus full scope for the brilliant military 
lalents with which he was endowed. Lieutenant Innis, 
sent with a reinforcement from Madras, was intercepted and 
obliged to return. But Morari Rao, commander of a body 
of 6000 Mahrattas who had deserted the nabob^s cause 
"when it appeared desperate, was animated by the valour of 
Clive, and promised his support. At length, on the morn- 
ing of the 14th of November, the great Mussulman festival, 
and a day deemed peculiarly auspicious for warlike achieve- 
ments, the enemy made a general assault. They rushed on 
With a species of madness, and When one detachment was 
driven back, another instantly followed. Clive was obliged 
to stand to the guns himself, and assist in firing them. But 
the enemy were at length repulsed ; and finally raised the 
siege. The English commander, being thus left master of 
the field, scoured the country in different directions, took 
possession of jseveral important posts, and then returned to 
Madras. 

Meantime the force defending Trichinopoly was receiv- 
ing continual ,accessi6ns. Major Laurence, having arrived 
Irom Britain with a large reinforcement, set out himself for 
that city with 400 Europeans- and 1100 sepoys. Moham- 
med All allured into his service Morari Rao, and by liberal 
promises even induced the Regent of Mysore to come to his 
assistance ; and these allies formed a corps of 20,000 men. 
By these additions the English and their friends became de- 
cidedly superior to their opponents, whom they determined 
without hesitation to attack in the open field. The French 
and their confederates no sooner discovered this intention 
than they retreated, and took up^ a position in the fortified 
pagoda of Seringham, strongly situated in an island formed 
by the branches of the Coleroon and the Cavery. Here, 
however, they were closely pressed by the combined armies ; 
while the adherents of Chunda Saheb, considering his cau^e 
aa desperate, deserted in large bands. That unfortunate 
prince at length delivered himself up to the King of Tan- 
jore, with a promise of protection, which was basely vio- 
lated, and he was immediately assassinated. The French 
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troops alio capitulated, and were conveyed piisonens of 
war to Fort St. David and TrichiDopoIy. 

The highest satisfaction was now felt ^ the English, who 
consider^ themselves complete masten of the Caniatic. 
Bat at Pondicherry this loss spread the deepest consterna- 
tion, relieved only by the secret joy of those who viewed 
with disgust the haughty conduct of Dupleix, and exulted 
in the failure of his ambitious schemes. Yet at this very 
time he was acting a splendid part on a greater scale. His 
agept, Bussy, havmg, in the manner dbove related, placed 
Salabat Jung on the throne of the Demean, after assisting 
to inflict punishment on the murderer of his predecessor^ 
marched along with. the prince to Golconda and Auranga- 
bad, where he assumed the government with every circum- 
stance of oriental pomp. His pretensions, however, were 
not sanctioned by the Mogiil court, who conferred the sove- 
reignty on Ghazee-ud-Dien, the legitimate claimant, as 
eldest son to Nizam-ul-Mulk. At the same time the coun- 
try was harassed by the attacks of a numerous tod active 
Mahratta iforce ; so that Salabat Jung could hope to main" 
tain his power only by French aid, and therefore made 
Bussy the chief director of his councils. 

DupleiXf not content with these advantages, was indsfati- 
ffaUe in his efforts to restore the French ascendency in the 
Camatic ; and the contmual fluctuation in the plans and 
alliances of Indian potentates- afforded him the means 
sooner than could have been expected. With oriental 
princes, when in distress, and applying for aid, it is the in« 
variable practice to promise whatever is asked ; but who^ 
when their delivertince is effected, study to perform as little 
as possible. After the complete triumph of the British 
arms, and those 'of Mohammed Ali, Major Laurence was 
astounded by the intellig3nce that this prince had stipulated, 
as the price of the assistance which he obtained from the 
Mysorean chief, the surrender to him of Trichinopoly and 
its territory ; and the fulfilment of this engagement was 
now imperiously demanded. Mohammed, on being inter- 
rogated, admitted the promise, which he imputed to the ne- 
cessity of circumstances, but strenuously denied the slightest 
intention of ever performing it. He affected even to believe 
it impossible that his kllj could have seriously expected tht 
•xecation of so extravagant a stipulation ; and he under 
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took to induce him to rest satisfied with the present cession 
of Madura, and the illusory promise of obtaining Trichi* 
nopoiy at a future period. After much negotiation, and see- 
ing that he could gain nothing more, the other feigned to 
appear contented. Yet Major Laurence, easily perceiving 
the regent's secret resentment, advised the company either 
honourably to deliver up the city, or resolutely to seize his 
person and that of Morari Rao, and thereby prevent the 
hostile machinations which might easily be foreseen. The 
company ibUowed neither of these counsels ; and the chief 
eonttnucd to meditate on plans of future vengeance. The 
<»nnnanderB of several fortresses were encouraged, by the 
knowledge of his present disposition, to make head against 
Mohammed Ali, — among whom was the Governor of Gin- 
gee, the strongest of all ; and the English, in attempting to 
reduce the place, Were repulsed by me French. Dupleix 
sent a large body of troops, which entered the territory of 
Fort St. David, and at the same time captured a Swiss de- 
tachment proceeding thither by sea from Madras. M^or 
Laurence then marched out, and encountered him at Ba- 
koor, two miles from the city. The English, charging with 
the bayonet, broke the centre of the enemy, who threw 
down their arms and fled in every direction ; and had not 
the native cavalry occupied themselves in plunder, the rout 
would have been complete. This advantage was followed 
up by Captain Glive with the reduction, under condderable 
difficulties, df the forts of Govelong and Ghingleput ; after 
which the state of his health obliged him to return to Eng- 
land, and d^nrived the army of his important services. 

TheMysorean general, after beginning to negotiate with 
the French, had been induced to pause by the intelligence 
of the victory gained by the English ; but, learning that 
it had not produced any decisive results, he concluded the 
treaty in conjunction with the Mahratta chief, Morari Rao, 
who had been also dissatisfied with his share of the booty^ 
Dupleix likewise drew over Mortiz Ali, the governor of Vel- 
lore, by holding out to him the hope of being himself raised 
to the dignity of nabob. Then the French troops, in con- 
junction with the native forces, laid close siege to Trichif> 
nopoly. Major Laurence was stunned by the unexpected 
intelligence that, through the negligence of the commander, 
'Hue i^iportant place <&d not contain provisions for moia 
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flian fifteen dajs. He was theiefore obliged to IiMten in- 
etantly with his whole army to its relief. The troops sul^ 
feied considerably by a rapid march in the midst of the hoi 
season ; but they succeeded without opposition in tateiui|r 
the city. The major was then able to open a eommnnicft* 
tion with the southern districts for a inpply of neceseariesi 
and obtained some assistance from the Rajah pf Tanjore, 
whose alliance, however, like that of all Indian princes, 
wavered with every variation of fortune. It became im- 
possible in this scarcity to supply the inhabitants of so great 
a city as Trichinopoly, who, to the number of 400,000, were 
compelled to quit the place, and seek temporary shelter else- 
where ; and the immense chreuit of its walls was occnpied 
only by the 3600 men composing the garrison. The provis- 
ioning of this important fortress now became the principal ob- 
ject of contest, the entire strength of both sides being drawn 
around it. The French, with an immensely saperior fonce^ 
placed themselves in positions by which the entranee of con- 
voys from the south was completely intercepted ; but Major 
Laurence twice attacked them, and, though with very infe- 
rior numbers, drove them firom their posts, and opened the 
way for his supplies. On no former occasion had the valour 
of the English troops, and their superiority to those of the 
enemy, been more signally displayed. The sarrison, how* 
ever, had nearly, b^ their own supineness^ forreited the bene- 
fit of all these exertions. One morning at tbree, when the 
guard had fellen fast asleep, the French advanced to the at- 
tack, applied their scaling-ladders, made themselves maeteis 
of a battery, and were advancing into the city, when seve- 
ral of the soldiers happened to fall into a deep pit ; their 
cries alarmed their companions, some of whom nred their 
muskets. The assailants, thus conceiving themselves to be 
discovered, made a general discharge, beat thmr drams, and 
advanced with shouts of Vive U Roi. Happily a considei^ 
able body of EngUsh troops was quartered near Uie spot, 
who were immediately led on by Lievtenant Harrison to 
such an advantageous position^ and directed with such jndf- 
inent, that the leadera of the storming party were soon cut 
down,, the ladders carried off or broken, and all of the 
enemy who had entered, to the noraber of 860, were made 
prisoners. Thus the enterprise, at first so promising, caueed 
to the French a lose greater than any aaetabied by tlMOi 
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doring the coune of thiii memorable siege. Soon after* 
however, ah English detachment, being sent out to escort 9 
eonvoy of provisions, was attacked by a corps of 18,000 
natives and 400 Europeans. An inexperienced officer, who 
had the command, drew up his men in small parties at wide 
intervals. Suddenly Morari Rao and Innis Khan, with 
12,000 Mysorean horse, advanced with loud shouts at full 

fallop, and charged this ill-constructed line. The English 
ad scarcely time to fire one volley, when they found their 
ranks broken by the enemy's cavalry. Deserted by the se- 
poys, they were left, only 180 in number, without any hope 
of escape ; upon which they determined to eell their Itves 
as dear as possible. The whole were either killed or taken, 
including a company of grenadiers, who had acted a promi* 
inent part in all the late victories. 

. Amid these gallant exploits the siege of Trichinopolj 
was protracted a year and a hal^ during which neither the 
French nor their numerous allies obtained any decisive ad- 
vantage. Mr. Mill considers the object as very unworthy 
of such strenuous efforts ; yet it ought to be remembered 
that the English were deciding on that spot the destiny of 
tiie Carnatic, and perhaps the very existence of their estab- 
lishment in India. To have yielded in such circumstances 
might have realized the views of Dupleix, whose boast it 
was that he would reduce Madras to a mere fishing village. 
Important events were meantime taking place at the court 
of the Deccan, where we left Bussy wiui his detachment 
dictating or directing every movement. This influence, in- 
deed, he seemed entitled to expect, both from the generosity 
and prudence of Salabat Jung, who had been raised by the 
French to his present lofty station^ and by them alone was 
maintained m it against the Mahrattas, and 6hazee-ud- 
Dien, whom the Mogul had authorized to expel him. The 
latter, however, as he was approaching with a prodigious 
army, died suddenly, not without suspicion, perhaps unjust, 
of having been poisoned by the adherents of his rival. Sa- 
labat Jung being thus relieved frmn apprehension, the ereat 
men at his court viewed with much indignation the thral- 
dom of their master to a handful of strangers, and urffed him 
to adopt measures fiir extricating himself from this numili- 

ting.eituation. At their suggestion he took certain steps, 
•ifbieh weiB favoured by a temporaiy absence of Bussy* 
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Thef psy of the troofw was withheld, and on plaasible 
texts the J were broken into detachments, and sent into di^ 
ferent quarters. Bussy, however, on his retunn imaiedi- 
ately reassembled them ; and Ms own force, aided by the 
alarm of a Mahratta inrasion, enabled him completely to 
dictate teirns to the subahdan He procured the dismissal 
of the hostile ministers ; and taking advantage of the accu- 
mulated arrears of pay, demanded and obtained, as a secu- 
rity against future deficiencies, the eesnon of as exteosivc 
range of country on the coast of Coromandel and Oxissa, 
including the Northern Circars. This, in additionr to fonner 
ac(}uisitions, gave to the French a territory 600 miles in 
extent, reaching from Medapilly to the pagoda of Jugger- 
naut, and yielding a revenue of 855,000/, 

The heads of the two European presidencies, being b'J^ 
by instructions from home to endeavoqir to bring their diner- 
ences to a termination, opened a negotiation for peace. 
■ They began with the farce of examining the titles by which 
each held their respective possessions from the native- pow- 
ers, and particularly the Mogul ; but the English, alleging, 
seemingly with some reason, that the documents product 
by the French were forged, proposed to reject this mode of 
decision altogether, and proceed at once to the only effectual 
plan of treatmg, that, namely, which had a reference to the 
actual strength of each party. Upon this ground some 
mutual propositions were made, but which were found too 
inc(»t£astent to afford any hope of agreement. 

Meantime this Indian contest had given rise to warm dis- 
cussions between the two governments in Europe. France 
had never favoured the system of encroachment followed by 
her viceroy. This aversion was greatly strengthened by thie 
warm remonstrances of the English/ cabinet, who began to 
fit out a somewhat formidable expedition for India. After 
some discussion it was agreed that commissioners from each 
state should be sent, with full powers to adjust the differ- 
ences, rather upon equitable principles, satisfactory to both 
parties, than from any consideration of their comparative 
strength and acquisitions. When Godheu, the French en- 
voy, arrived at Pondicheny to supersede Dupleix, consider- 
able anxiety was felt as to the manner in which the tidings 
would be received by that haughty ruler. He had assumed 
the most lofty bearing, invested himself with the dreas and 
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mtdgni of a Mogul viceroy, and bad often obHgtod tlui 
officers wiiora he admitted to ^audience to iall down udok 
their knees bejfbre him. His whole soul, toOf was undar« 
stood to be absorbed in the .inag;nificent project of making 
France sapreme in India. But he was too sound a pofr 
tician not to petoeive that all resistance was.nqw vain. . Hs 
yietdedwith a ffood grace, and Was treated and sent honno 
"With honour and' rospect.' The comiKiny indeed gave him 
a cold reception^ and refused to repay nearly 400,000/* which 
be had expanded out of his private fortune and credit in ex* 
tending their dominion. . All the historians inveigh httleriy 
against this treatment ; yet it is impossible not to remarky 
that the ambitioite and warlike policy of Du^eix, in fuitbeite 
ance of which he lavished immense tr^aiBUMs, was in dinot 
oiuposition to the system* wluch the, company, /wisely we 
thinfc, were anx;ious to pursue. They thought themselves 
hot at all obliged to him for spending vast sums in-the at* 
tempt to make them masters ti India affoiftst tiieir will. No 
individual or body of men seems bound to replace advencea 
which, althongh made' on their account, were madcf-notonlj 
without, but even contrary to their instructions, ilie got* 
emment^ whenv appealed to, sanctioned the conduct of th0 
coinpany, though, at the same timd they gave to Dupleix a 
strange and iniquitous compensation, by granting letters of 
nrotet:tion against any prosebutibn which might be raised by 
nis 4;redito^. -. ' 

The French icommissioner,. and Mr. Saunderay the EntfHidi 
governor, imn^ediately proc^ededto arrange a treaty, with a 
view at onipe to th^ projection of the native states against 
encroachment, and the equitable adjustment of the points 
in dispute between tbe two Euroqplban poWera.' It was stip* 
nlated by the very fli^t article, that all the cemions obtained 
from the Moors (as the Indian princes^ were then called) 
shojild be restored by both parties, with the exception oaAy 
of certain maritime stations, to be retained for the security 
of trikde ; -and these were to be so selected, that the two na- 
tions should in each particular district of the coast be^nearly 
on-a footing of equality. The terms of this airansemeiit 
wers in general ifery favourable to the English. The potf 
tkrt&s of territory wMch they were obliged to renounce were 
oomparativeiy small, and th^ir ally; Mohammed Ali was M 
tuidisputed ruler of the Gametic ; While th« French resigned 
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the immenae posoeflsions which they -had ao^oired inOiiflM 
and the Northern Ciicara. 

'But this treaty, which was expected to have adjuated 
finally all differences between the two countries, scaxeely 
produced a suspension of hostilities. The English, having 
secured Mohammed Ali, their candidate, as liabob of Q» 
Gametic, considered themselves bound, and perhaps felt In- 
cUaedj to support Jiim a/;;ainst the numenms enemies by 
whom he was still surrounded. .The Regent' of Mysore 
declared himself detennined not totecede'&om his^prefceao 
sions to Trichinopoly, which rendered itnecessaTy to raain- 
tain a corps for the defence of that fortress. The enemy» 
however, were considered so little formidable, that Captain 
Kiipatrick, who commanded in the place, learning that the 
regent was forming a plan for its attack, sent a measaee* 
that if he chose to come^ he himself would throw open the 
gates- and meet him. The English > also agreed to send an- 
other cotps to. establish the raj&'s authority and collect the 
revenue in the provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly. Thia 
promised to be an easy and profitable task, inVhwh some 
share of the proceeds would ptobably fall into their own- 
hands. They were, very much disappointed in both le- 
spects. These countries^are occupied by an aliQOst savago 
race, lulled the Cblleries, wh6, in their habits .of robbery 
and predatory warfere^ can scarcely be surpassed. They 
have - their abode ih the heart of dense and inaccessible 
forests, whence they issue to plunder the cattle of the sur* 
rounding districts, and bpast of their dexterity in perfena- 
ing these thefts, as if they were the most heroic exploits* 
Their chief ambition is to enrich their fnniily and tribe, fbr 
which they brave death with the utmost intrepidity. Two 
brotherawho had stolen a vast number of horses were ap- 
prehended and brought before Major Laurence^ who ordered 
them to be hanged. One of them offeled* if lea^ were 
given him, to go and bring back, within two days, the stolea 
animals, while his brotlier ehould remain as a hostage. Hia 
request was granted ; but the time having claimed, the'piia» 
oner was sent for and-^xamihed, when he veiy composedly 
expressed his astonishment that they should have been ao 
silly as to imagine his brother' would. think of restoiing so' 
many valuable prizes, which tyere aufEicieut to tdak* th» 
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Ihitime of the whole family. It ^rrzs a.deyer trick: at foy 
himeelf, having often hazarded his life for objects compara- 
liTely trifling, he was quite ready to die in so honourable li 
cause. Laurence, was .so amused with the fellow's impo* 
denee, that on Qlive's intercession be dismissed him.- The 
Colleries oocdpied a^ range of hills, the passes or intervals of 
which were fortified with walls -of large and loose stones, 
aUid with a broad and deep ditch, in fi^mt of which was a 
hedge of bamboo-canes, so thick that it could not be pene- 
trated hut by fire or the axe. The natives defended these 
fiistnesses with the utmost obstinacy ; and, though they did 
not face the English in the open field, were continually on 
the watch to cut off their detachments. One small body 
being found asleep were all speared in a few minutes ; and 
the whole army, as it once marched in a careless manner 
through a defile near Madura, had its rear suddenly assailed, 
and suffered great loss. Thus, after a hard campaign, the 
tfxkkps did not collect revenue enough to defray the expense 
of the expedition, and had afterward to struggle through 
several yeftrs of tedious and fruitless warfare. 

The French, when they .saw their enemies thus actively 
employed, feh disposed to imitate their example. Finding 
them Entirely occupied with the war in Madura, they made 
a hasty m&reh upon Triclunopoly, which was then nearly 
defenceless ; but that city was saved by a most rapid marcn 
on' the part of Captain Galliaud. A straggling and pireda- 
tory warfiure was for some time waged between the. two 
nations, when events ensued that gave a new ftnd mole 
important character to the contests 

On the breaking -out of the'memo^rahle war in 1756 be- 
tween Britain and France, the latter determined to make 
the most vigorous efforts to acquire an aicendency in India. 
The government fitted out an extensive armament, the com- 
mand of which they intrusted to Count Lally, an officer of 
Irish extraction, who, among many brilliant displays of per- 
sonal valour, had, at the battle of Fontenoy,- taken several 
EInglish o£Bcers prisoners with his own hand. Cherishin|r 
the strongest attachment to his late master, the unfortunate 
«nd misguided James II., he felt also the most deadly an- 
Imathy to the English name, and looked, as his highest 
piftGde, to bemg the mstrument in subverting their eastern 
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dbomiimi. H« saileci from Brest on the 4th May, 1707^ 
but had 80 tedioua a voyage, accompanied with severp sick, 
neas among his crew, that he did not land at PondicbeiTy 
m the 25th April, 1768. 

So eager was Lally to accomplish his object, that though 
he did not reach the shore till five in the afternoon, beforn 
night elomd.he had troops on their march to besiege Fori 
fit. 'David, which was etiU consideined the strongest and 
moat important of the English settlementsr .By this indis- 
ereet luMte, in which no regnrd was paid to the convenience, 
opinion^ or prejudices of hi^ followers, he created a spirit 
of animosity and even of resistance, which much impeded 
his future movements. He even arrived at the place with- 
out due information as to the strength or position of the 
works. However, he pushed the .siege with extraordinary 
vigour ; while the garrison made an injudicious defence, 
throwing away their . shot on insignificant objects, till at 
iMlgth, when they were hard pressed, their ammunition 
proved extremely deficient. The enemy having, on the 1st 
of June, advanced their trenches to the foot of the glacis, 
and opened such a fire that the artillerymen could scarcely 
stand to their guns, it was judged necessary to surrender ; 
the troops became prisoners of war ; and this fortress, the 
capital of the English settlements, was raced to the ground. 

Lally returned to Pondicheny in the highest exiutation, 
and determined to lose no time in followuig up his design 
0f extirpating the English from India. With this view he 
teok a step which involved him in deep' reproach. Bossy, 
amid the violent revolutions at the couH of the Deocan, and 
the most deadly jealotisy among its leading men, had suc- 
eeeded in completely maintaining the French influence. He 
had acquired the full command of the Ciroavs* where he 
reduced Vizagapatan, an important English factory. Now, 
however, he was ordered by Lally to quit this court, that 
he might be able to unite all his forces, first in reducmg 
Madras, and then in attacking the newly formed settlements 
of the enemy in Bengal, Bussy remonstrated strongly 
•gainst renouncing his brilliant prospects for uncertain ad- 
vantages ; but the other, imperious and self-willed, woold 
listAU to nothing, and insistea upon implicit compliance with 
his own views. 
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Notwithstanding the reinforcement obtained by so great 
B sacrifice, Lally, from the want of funds, was scarcely in a 
condition to attempt any /enterprise of importance. In 
hopes of relieving this distress, he resolved upon an expe- 
dition against the Rajah of Tanjore, to extort the fulfilment ' 
of an old engagement to pay five millions of rupees. This 
enterprise^ however, was conducted in ^ manner rash and 
revolting to the natives ; and even after penetrating to the 
town, and conimencing the siege, he was obliged by the 
scarcity of provisions and ammunition to withdraw. He 
soon obtained possessioii of Arcot and certain othe^ places 
in the Gamatic, from whence he drew some supplies. JBeing 
then joined by Bussy, he deemed it expedient to commence 
the siege of Madras ; and he carried it pn upwards of two 
months, though under great difficulties. The garrison, 
however, consisting of 1758 Europeans, and 2420 natives, 
commanded by Governor Pigot and the veteran Laurence, 
made the most gallant defence. The siege was terminated 
by the appearance, ^n the 16th February, of a squackon of 
six English vessels, containing six hundred fresh troops. 
As soon as this fleet hove in sight, the French army, with- 
out waiting their commander's orders, began to retreat with 
the. utmost precipitation, and. the general had not time to 
execute his cruel purpose of burning the Black Town. 

' It is admitted by Lally himself, that, owing to their deep 
hatred of him, his return in this discomfited state to Pon- 
dicherry was viewed as a subject of triumph by the prin- 
cipal officers, and even by the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants. Every thing now presented to his eyes a disastrous 
aspect. The English took the field, and began to recon- 
quer the Gamatic. The French general, in attempting to 
check their career, was defeated at Wandewash, and obl^ed 
to retreat upon Pondicherry. It was evident that the French 
dominion in India was fast approaching to a close. Lally 
has acknowledged, that if, after the battle of Wandewash, 
the English hadmarched direct upon Pondicherry, they might 
have become masters of it in a few days. But they spent 
the next three months in reducing the Cerent strong places 
in the G^natic, including Gamical, the only other seaport 
which remained to their adversary. Having obtained re- 
peated reinforcements, which the other party looked for in 
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tftin, t1i«y were enabled to close in jaronnd Pondidieirf 
and roalce preparations for its actual siege^ Li&Ily, iii tfaSs 
desperate state of his afiiurs, obtained by high pomises an 
anxiliaiy force from Hyder,' now master of Mysore ; bat 
his troopSi after remaining about a month, became discour- 
aged by the manifest weakness of thMr allies ; and, being* 
impelled by urgent -^matters at home, they broke up withoat 
giving notice, and departed for their own country. 

Lally made a spirited attempt to retrieve his affairs by a 
midnight attack on the enemy's camp, and succeeded in 
carrying severaJ posts of some importance ; but the gallan- 
try of the British, and the tardy arrival of one of his divi- 
sions, caused liis final repulse. By the end of September, 
1760, Pondicherry was so closely blockaded, both by sea 
Und land, that only a vexy scanty supply of provisions could 
be introduced. Two out of tl^ree large ships that were 
hnng in port were surprised in the night and carried off. 
On 5ke 27th November, the commander, who had long urged 
the necessity of the measure, insisted on carrying into 
effect the expulsion of the black inhabitants. To the num- 
ber of 1400 they were thrust out of the gates^ but were 
refused a passage by the English, who foresaw that the 
^rrison^ would thus hold out for a somewhat lonsfer period. 
The unhappy creatures wandered about the glacis, picking 
up plants and roots of grass, and imploring either an en- 
trance into the city or a passage through the army. Both 
parties stood firm for a week, at the end of which time Colo- 
)iel Coote's humanity induced him to allow this wretched 
band to p&ss into the country. They were in the most ex- 
hausted state, and had nowhere to look for refuge ; yet 
they were extremely grateful even for this <^ance of preser 
▼ation. ^ 

It wal not till the 12th January, 1761, that the tfenchte 
were regularly opened, — an operation which was effected 
with ease and rapidity, as the enemy scarcely offered any 
resistance. Their spirit seems to have been completely 
gone, and they had provisions left for only two days. On the 
14th two deputations arrivedj-^^one firom Lally, and ths 
other from the governor and council. The former merely 
Atat^d, that certain alleged viotations by the English of Uia 
mih of treaties prevented him from entering into any rsgu* 
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Isr capituIatKm, bat that, pressed by the necessity of cir- 
cuinstances, he yielded the place, and surrendered himself 
and his garrison prisoners of war. The governor and coun- 
cil asked some terms for the inh^tbitants ; but, as matters 
stood, every thing rested with the discretion of the English, 
who, however, promised to act in general with consideration 
and humanity. Colonel Goote entered the city, and in 
three days after Laily set sail for Europe. 

On his arrival in France, a tragical scene ensued. The 
nation were by this time worked up to a high degree of dis- 
content by the severe disasters which, during this war, 
When the British resources were directed by the genius of 
Pitt, had. befallen their arms in every quarter of the globe. 
The loss of India raised their indignation to the highest 
pitch; and they loudly- demanded a victim. Lally, with 
his usual violence, presented a formal accusation against 
Bussy and three others connected with him in the adminis- 
tration, as havin£% out of enmity to himself ruined the 
French affairs. The impeachment appears to have been 
ill-founded,, and the parties accused retaliated by charging 
bim with having caused that unfortunate issue by a series 
of acts which, as they alleged, inferred more than incapa- 
city. The voice of individuals returning from India, who 
had been alienated by his hasty temper, was generally hos- 
tile to him. On ' their testimony, the attomey-genend 
thought himself justified in founding a charge of high-trea- 
son; which appears to have been altogether groundless. 
Many of Lally's proceedings, it is true, were rash and im- 
prudent, and his outrageous manner, provoking the enmity 
both of the French and natives, was very injurious to the 
interests of the company and the government. But to con- 
stitute high-treason there must have been an intention to 
betray these interests ; instead 6f which his faults appear 
to have rather proceeded from a blind and headlong zeal. 
Being arraigned of this high crime, he was removed from 
the Bastile to an humbler prison, and, according to the un« 
generous practice of France, was denied the aid of counsel. 
The parliament of Paris, a too numerous though highly 
respectable body, were so far wrought upon as topronounce 
sentence of death ; against which Seguier and rellot, two 
of their most distinguished members, protested ; and Vol 
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taire hesitates not to call it a judicial murder. The iiiifi>r« 
tanate Lally, when it was, announced to him, lifted his 
hands to heaven, exclaiming — ** Is this the reward of forty- 
five years' service 1" and endeavoured to stab himself with 
a pair of compasses. . He. was prevented, and conveyed 
next day in a common cart to the Place de Greve^ where ha 
underwent the unjust sentence of the law. 
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Several volumes are now pub- 
lished. See Catalogue. 

DRAMATIC LIBRARY— Being se- 
lections flrom popular standard 
Dramatic writers ; illustrated with 
Explanatory Notes, and adapted 
to Family reading, by the omis- 
sion of all exceptionable passages. 
Several volumes are already pok 
lished. See Catalogue. 

FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBR 
or English translations 
most vaiuabrs Greei an- 
Oassics. Several w>luii 
now ptobliAed. tee Cin 



iT OXiASSZOAZi UCBBAaT. 



Td tboM wbo Mf deairoiw of obcaiiifaif a knowledge of tte 
taomed auibora of Greece aind Rome, bat fomim not lie 
for pareninn a regular course of atudy, tbe 
a valuable acquiaiiion. 

To him who. ae Dr. Kitox obaerres, akbouch esgaged tai oiLer panaica^ 
is otlll anxious to ** retain a tincture of tbai et^aoce aod liberality of 
tlmejit whicb tbe mind acquires by tbe ewdy of tbe ClaasieB» and wlueb 
eootribuies nnore to form tbe true gentleman tban all tbe ansnbilxi..^ 
ornaments of modem affeciaiion," aocb a coUectioa will, it is confidently 
tioped, prove aooepuible. 

As tbe learned languages do not form part of tbe edacatioa of tamton, 
tbe only acoew- wbicb tbey bave to tbe valuable stores of antiquity m 
tbrongb tbe medium of correct translation. 

The selection is intended to include t hose anthora wbooe woilBi nay 
with propnety be resd by persons of both sexes; and it will be obvions 
that the nature of tbe pobluration is of so permanent a character, as to 
prove equally interesting to posterity as to the present generation. Tha 
wtiole will be presented to the public in a cheap, handsome, and bniform 
ttie, forming a complete ** Family Clasaical Library," alike useAil for tha 
purpose of instruction and amusement. Indeed, as Dr. Pa a a saya, *'ir 
you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and refle^!!, tt is 
your duty to piactf.in his hands tbe best translatinns of the best Claniemi 
▲utbors" 



TXXOlPUOm. lA » vols. ISmo. MITlttk a Portrait. 

Tbb Anabasis ; translated by Edward Spelman, Esq. 
The Ctbopjbdia ; translated by Sir M . A. Cooper. 

** Spelman's * Anabasis* is one of the most accurate and elegant tranala- 
lions that any language has produced "^Gibbon. 

** The soldier hss always admired the talents of Xenophon in conduct- 
ing, and tbe scholar in describing, the * Retreat of the Teu Thonaand;* 
snd the philosopher and statesman have alike been delighted with hto 
charming work denominated the * CyropaDdia.' "— /lotouok'« Antiquitiu 
^Greece. 

" There are various and obvious reasons whicli make a publication of 
Ibis kind highly desirable in this country."— Th« Ckurehman, 

'* Good translations of the ancient classics have alwa}-8 been a great 
dealderatum." — ^^V. Y, American^ 

** Tbe publication deserves tbe nxMt liberal eneoangenMiit*^*2V. Y. 
Constellation. 

^ It is truly one of the most Tsluable works that conld be pnantad to 
tbe public." — Providmce American, 

" independently of their literary merit, it ia in these woika tbat the Us* 
tory and mannera of tbe ancients are best studied."— i^o/l. ilmcrieoM. 

'*Tbe reputation of tbe present ^rorks is too well establiahod to ased 
Mmmendation at this day. Blair, in his Lectures, briefly fomarfcs that 

they are extremely beantiM. Tbe eirrumstancea are finely aeleeiR*. and 
tha narrative is sssy and engaging.' »— IT. S. GazetU. 
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BBjfiLBKATZO SEHZZSS 

' Of . 

THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 



The old English dramatisrn, the (Viends and contemporaries of Shaks- 
Iiearc, have contributed uiie of the most valuable portions to the poetic 
literature of our country. But, abounding as they do fn wit and fancy, 
in foi'oe and copiousness of expression, in truth and variety of character, 
in rapid change of incidents, in striking and interesting situations, and, 
above all, hi justice and elevation of sentiment, — their works are totally 
unknown to the generality of readers, and are only found in the hands of 
an adventurous few who have deviatf^l {Vom the bealen paths of study 
lo explore for themselves less familiar and exhausted tracts of literary 
amusement. The neglcot of these authors, in au age so Ikvourable to 
works of imagination as the present, can only be ascribed to that occa- 
sional coarseness of language which intennixes with and pollutes the 

beauty Of thuir most exquisite scenes Under these circumstances, the 

editors of the Family Library have determined on publishing a selection 
Oom the plays of Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, Shirley, Web> 
star, MiddleUHi, and others, omitting ail such scenui and passages as are 
inconsistent with the delicacy and refluement o^* modem taste and »naii- 
Qers. Wlienever it i» possible, the play will be printed entire. 



THB FI<AYS OF PHIIilP MASSXEfOBIU In 3 toU. 
tSmo. "With, a Portrait. 

** There can be litfle doubt that the works of those dramatists who 
flourished in the time of Shakspeare will be eagerly purchased, as they 
are very much wanted in this counlry. Although containing the essenoe 
of poetry, few on this side of the Atlantic are acquainted with their merits. 
It is singular that they have not been reprintetl here before. A Httle of 
the solid thought and laboured composition of those days might be advan- 
tageously substituted for much of the frippery now cut down into tedious 
metre, and eked out with fbrred and hackneyed rhyme." — iV. V. Mirror. 

** The lovers of noetry and the drama may now, for the first time, pos- 
sess toe works of all the distinguished wniers of the renowned Elizabethan 
age. at a cost which most pockets can bear ; in a form and style, too, 
which wmild recommend them to the most tastofVil book-collector. A 
porirait of Massinger adorns the first volume ; and what little is known 
of the dramatist is siveu in a short account of bis lifyJ^^Exanurur. 

**Tbe plays of Massinger aboard in strongly drawn characters, vivid 
imagery, classical language, and interesting situations.** — N. Y. Standard. 

"uarainger stands in the highest rank as a dramatic writer, and per- 
haps approaches his great contemporary, Shakspeare, nearer than any 
other.''--TAe Albion. 

'* Massinger is held to be a writer of remarkable vigour of tbonghl ^ his 
language is nerviras, )»nd fluently highly musical.** — N. Y. Amertcan. 

&^ also Charleston Mercury and Gasette— Nc*v-York Gonstellation— 
Eveabig Fost^Daily Adveriiser—Gatette— Courier A Enquirar^Eva- 
ning Journal — Commercial Advertiser— Mercantile Advertiser— Atlf«—> 

IAltMoy Evening Journal— Bostop Statesman— Boston Courier, Stc 



X.XBAARY OF 9XSX-S0T KOVBXiS. 



This coUeetioii wiO embrace no works bat such as hare rec^Trl the 
impress of general approbation, or have been written by authors ofeatiib- 
lished character: aqd the publishers hope to receive such encourageoieni 
ttoin the public patronage as will enable them, in the course or time, to 
produce a series of works of uniform appearance, and includinj^ most of 
the really valuable novels and romances that have been or shall be issueil 
from the modem English and American press. The store flrom which 
they are ^ liberty to choose is already sufficiently great to ensure them 
against any want of good material ; and it is their intention to make such 
arrangements as sball warmiit the public confidence in the judgment with 
which the selection will be made. The price, too, will be so moderate as 
to make the work accessible to almost any income ; and the style in which 
it is to be performed will render it a nent and convenient addition to every 
library. Several vidumes are already published. — See Catalogue. 



rOVTH ASO MANHOOD OF CYRII< THORIVTOH. 
A Novel* In 3 vols* IJSmo* 

*'It abounds in talent, in high and original conception, and vigonras 
carrying out of characters ; and is brought home to all, and made, as it 
were, a part of real life, by its connexion with, and dependence upon, 
scenes that have actually passed in our own time, and, as it were, before 
our own eyes. It, like the novels of Scott, is of a class that will bear to 
be read and read again."— A'ino-ybrA: American 

** Cyril Thornton is one of the best works of Action which the preoent 
century has produced."— iV. Y. Evening Pott 

" This is a good beginning. Cyril Tbomion is b most unexceptionable 
work. Its great popularity in England and in this country is well 
earned. lis style, tone, and purpose are efjually fhultless. It is a history 
of human nature, revealing shoals and quicksands which lie in the way of 
all the mariners who make the voyage of life. It ranks fhirly with that 
class of books which are calculated to render those who use them better, 
happier, wiser."— A/&a»y Evening jmameU. 

" A work that has acquired for its author the reputation of a refined 
and powerful writer."— B/)»/o?t Courier. 

*' The tribunal of European critics has already awarded to the antlior 
a high seat in the synagogue of letters ; and we doubt net that his (hme 
is destined to become extensive and perpetual."— j^>«nin^ Jmimal 

'* It is a novel of the first order: and those who have never read It had 
better procure it forthwith."— A M. Mirror. 

" Colonel Hamilton's powers of description are of no inferior order."— 
Stanaard 

" Very popular and interesting volumes.'*— JffMfon StMtesman. 

** A work of reputation among its class, and ranking, indeed, with the 
most respectable among the good novels of the day."— Charleston OaxeUe. 

"A vitiuable work."— A/6any Daily Advertiser. 

"Of the merits of this work, which is already well known to the pnbUc, 

7?"** ^ superfluous to speak.*— Courur A- Enqturer. 
It ranks among the best of modem novels."— JfercanliZe Advertiser, 
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